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SCHLOSSER’S LITERARY HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY THOMAS 


Ix the person of this Mr. Schlosser is exempli- 
ted a common abuse, not confined to literature. 
An artist from the Italian opera of London and 
Paris, making a professional excursion to our pro- 
sinees, is received according to the tariff of the 
metropolis ; no one being bold enough to dispute 
decisions coming down from the courts above, In 
that particular ease there is seldom any reason to 
eomplain—since really out of Germany and Italy 
there is no city, if you except Paris and London, 
possessing materials, in that field of art, for the 
composition of an audience large enough to act as 
acourt of revision. It would be presumption in 
the provincial audience, so slightly trained to good 
music and dancing, if it should affect to reverse a 
judgment ratified in the supreme capital. The 
result, therefore, is practically just, if the original 
verdict was just ; what was right from the first 
cannot be made wrong by iteration. Yet, even in 
such acase, there is something not satisfactory to 
adelicate sense of equity; for the artist returns 
from the tour as if from some new and independ- 


ent triumph, whereas, all is but the reverberation | 


it seems a new access of sunlight, 
but illumination from 


ofan old one ; 
whereas it is a reflex 
satellites, 

In literature the corresponding case is worse. 
\n author, passing by means of translation before 
‘foreign people, ought de jure to find himself be- 
fre a new tribunal; but de facto, he does not. 
Like the opera artist, but not with the same pro- 
priety, he comes before a court that never inter- 
eres to disturb a judgment, but only to re-affirm 
. Ard he returns to his native country, quar- 
“ring in his armorial bearings these new trophies, 
4 though won by new trials, when, in fact, they 
are due to servile ratifications of old ones. When 
Sue, or Balzae, Hugo, or George Sand, comes 
before an English audience—the opportunity is 
nly lost for estimating them at a new angle 
“eght. All who dislike them lay them aside— 
thilst those only apply themselves seriously to 

ir study, who are predisposed to the particular 
*Y of feeling, through which originally these 
‘thors had prospered. And thus a new set of 
M4ges, that might usefully have modified the uar- 
tw views of the old ones, fall by mere inertia into 
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the humble character of echoes and sounding: 
boards to swell the uproar of the original mob. 

In this way is thrown away the opportunity, 
not only of applying corrections to false national 
tastes, but oftentimes even to the unfair accidents 
of duck that befal books. For it is well known 
to all who watch literature with vigilance, that 
books and authors have their fortunes, which travel 
upon a far different scale of proportions from those 
that measure their merits. Not even the caprice 
or the folly of the reading public is required to 
account for this. Very often, indeed, the whole 
ditference between an extensive circulation for one 
book, and none at all for another of about equal 
merit, belongs to no particular blindness in men, 
but to the simple fact, that the one has, whilst the 
other has not, been brought effectually under the 
eyes of the public. Dy far the greater part of 
buoks are lost, not because they are rejected, but 
because they are never introduced. In any pro- 
per sense of the word, very few books are pub- 
lished. Technically they are published ; which 
means, that for six or ten times they are adver- 
tised, but they are not made known to attentive 
And 
amongst the causes which account for this differ- 
ence in the fortune of books, although there are 
many, we may reckon, as foremost, personal acei- 
dents of position in the authors, For instance, with 
us in England it will do a bad book no wultimate 
service, that it is written by a lord, or a bishop, or 
a privy counsellor, or a member of Parliament— 
though, undoubtedly, it will do an instant ser- 
vice—it will sell an edition or so. This being 
the case, it being certain that no rank will re- 
prieve a bad writer from final condemnation, the 
svcophantic glorificr of the publie fancies his idol 
justified ; but not so. A bad book, it is true, will 
not be saved by advantages of position in the au- 
thor ; but a book moderately good will be extra- 
vagantly aided by such advantages. Lectures on 
Christianity, that happened to be respectably 
written and delivered, had prodigious success in 
my young days, because, also, they happened to 
be lectures of a prelate ; three times the ability 
would not have procured them any attention had 
they been the lectures ofan obscure curate. Yet, 
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ears, or to ears prepared for attention. 
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on the other hand, it is but justice to say, that, if 
written with three times less ability, lawn-sleeves 
would not have given them buoyancy, but, on the 
contrary, they would have sunk the bishop irre- 
coverably ; whilst the curate, favoured by obscu- 
rity, would have survived for another chance. 





So again, and indeed, more than so, as to poetry. 
Lord Carlisle, of the last generation, wrote tole- 
rable verses. They were better than Lord Ros- 


| 
common’s, which, fer 150 years, the judicious pub- | 


lic has allowed the booksellers to incorporate, 
along with other refuse of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century, into the costly collections of 
the “ ritish Poets.”’ And really, if you w7// insist 
on odious comparisons, they were not so very 
much below the verses of an amiable prime minis- 
ter known to usall. Yet, because they wanted 
vital stamina, not only they fell, but, in falling, 
they caused the earl to recl much more than any | 
commoner would have done. Now, on the other | 
hand, a kinsman of Lord Carlisle, viz., Lord | 
Byron, because he brought real genius and power | 
to the effort, found a vast auxiliary advantage in | 
a peerage and a very ancient descent. On these | 
double wings he soared into a region of publie in- | 
terest, far higher than ever he ould have reached | 
by poetic power alone. Not only all his rubbish— | 
which in quantity is great—passed for jewels, but | 
also what are incontestably jewels have been, and 
will be, valued at a far higher rate than if they 
had been raised from less aristocratic mines. 
So fatal for mediocrity, so gracious for real power, 
is any adventitious distinction from birth, station, 
or circumstances of brilliant notoriety. In reality, 
the public, our never-sufliciently-to-be-respected | 
mother, is the most unutterable sycophant that 
ever the clouds dropped theirrheum upon. She is 
always ready for jacobinical scofls at a man for 
being a lord, if he happens to fail ; she is always 
ready for toadying a lord, if he happens to make 
a hit. Ah, dear sycophantic old lady, I kiss your | 
sycophantic hands, and wish heartily that 1 were | 








a duke for your sake! 

It would be a mistake to fancy that this ten- | 
dency to confound real merit and its accidents | 
of position is at all peculiar to us or to ourage. | 
Dr. Sacheverell, by embarking his small capital | 
of talent on the spring-tide of a furious political | 
collision, brought back an ampler return for his 
little investment than ever did Wickliffe or Luther. 
Sach was his popularity in the heart of love and 
the heart of hatred, that he would have becn assas- 
sinated by the Whigs, on his triumphal progresses 
through England, had he not been canonised 
by the Tories. Ile was adead man if he had not 
been suddenly gilt and laequered as an idol. 
Neither is the ease peculiar at all to England. 
Nonge, the ei-devant Romish priest (whose 
name pronounce as you would the English word | 


qwrend, supposing that it had for a second syllable 
the final a of “ sopha,” « e., Wronguh), has been 
found a wrong-headed man by a/l parties, and in 
a venial degree is, perhaps, a stupid man ; but he | 
moves about with more eclat by far than the | 
ablest man in Germany. And, in days of old, 
the man that burned down a miracle of beauty, | 


viz., the temple of Ephesus, protesting, with 
in his eyes, that he had no other way of tears 
himself a name, has got it in spite fut 
He’s booked for a ride down all history, y oo 
you and [like it or not. Every pocket dietign,.. 
knows that Erostratus was that Scamp, .. 
Martin, the man that parboiled, or Par-roas,4 
York Minster some ten or twelve years baci . 
that fellow will float down to posterity with 
annals of the glorious cathedral : he wij] 
‘Pursue the triumph and partake the gale,” 


| whilst the founders and benefactors of the Mins. 


are practically forgotten. 
These incendiaries, in short, are as wel} knee 
as Ephesus or York ; but not one of us ean 


without humming and hawing, who it was4,. 


-rebuilt the Ephesian wonder of the word, or ths. 
| repaired the time-honoured Minster, Equal) 


in literature, not the weight of service done . 


'the power exerted, is sometimes consider; 
| chiefly—either of these must be very CONSPicnoys 
| before it will be considered at all—but the Epler. 


dour, or the notoriety, or the absurdity, or even 
the seandalousness of the circumstanccs* gy. 
rounding the author, 

Schlosser must have benefited in some se} 
adventitious way before he ever could have risen 
to his German celebrity. What was it that raise! 
him to hismomentary distinction ¢ Was it some. 
thing very wicked that he did, or something ver; 
brilliant that he said? I should rather conjer- 
ture that it must have been something ineos- 
ceivably absurd which he proposed. Any one! 
the three achievements stands good in Germany 
for areputation. But, however it were that Mr. 
Schlosser first gained his reputation, mark wha: 
now follows. On the wings of this equivocal re- 
putation he flies abroad to Paris and London. 
There he thrives, not by any approving experienc 
or knowledge of his works, but through blind 
faith in his original German public. And back be 
flies afterwards to Germany, as if carrying with 


_him new and independent testimonies to his merit, 


and from two nations that are directly concerne! 
in his violent judgments; whereas (which is the 
simple truth) he carries back a careless reverbera- 
tion of his first German character, frem those we 


have far too much to read for declining aid from 
| . . . . . . . ad 
| Vicarious criticism when it will spare that effor 
‘to themselves. Thus it is that German crits 


become audacious and libellous. Kohl, Von Raw 
mer, Dr. Carus, physician to the King of Saxony, 
by means of introductory letters floating them 
into cireles far above any they had seen in homety 
Germany, are qualified by our own negligence 
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. . tri- 
‘and induleence for mounting a H.uropean 
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Sentinels present arm 
because he rides * 
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, "Ohi al and reasonable i= 
* Eve ope, with all his natural and rea ;, 
Even Pope, til his ey toth 


edicts against ourselves. 
to Von Raumer at Windsor, 








. . . ° hort 
| terest in aristocratic society, could not saut, 
i a? ice a jest ® a 


fact that a jest in his mouth became tw “ 
lord's. But still he failed to perceive what fam here e# 
tending for, that if the jest happened to miss fire, tare 
the misfortune of bursting its barrel, the con ’ 
would be far worse for the lord than the ¢ 
There is, you see, a blind sort of compensation 
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-e0 of Queen Adelaide’s; and Von Raumer 

iately conceives himself the Chancellor of 
Christendom, keeper of the conscience to uni- 
rersal Europe, upon all questions of art, manners, 
politics, or any conceivable intellectual rela- 
of England. Schlosser meditates the same 


ons 
career. 
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But have I any right to quote Schiosser’s words 
fam an English translation ¢ I do so only be- 
cause this happens to be at hand, and the German 


now 
thoag 


years ago. 


° . Py 99 
Davison is fo quote “cm, 


German books are still rare in this country, 
h more (by 1,000 to 1) than they were thirty 


But I have a full right to rely on the 
English of Mr. Davison. “ I hold in my hand,” as | 
veutlemen so often say at public mectings, “a cer- 
tifieate from Herr Schlosser, that to quote Mr. 


The Enclishtranslation 


‘s ope Which Mr. Schlosser “ durchgelesen hat, 


ual fur der i ge nau 'g 


J 


“a 


‘vit und richtigh it er bitrat 


(has read through, and for the accuracy and pro- | 


priety of which he pledges himself]. 


Mr. Schlos- 


ser Was so anxious for the spiritual welfare of us 
poor islanders, that he not only read it through, 
but he has even aufmerksam durchgelesen it [read 
it through wide awake] uad geprift [and care- 
fully examined it] ; may, he has done all this in 


company with the translator. 


niaus! how hard do I labour to carn your ap- 
plause!” And, as the result of such herculean 
labours, a second time he makes himself surety 
for its proeision ; “er biirgt also dafiir, wie fiir | 
ame egne arbeit” [he guarantees it accordingly 


as he would his own workmanship]. 


Were it not 


lor this unlimited certificate, I should have sent 


for the bo 


2) 


1- 


hm 


to Germany. 


As it is, I need not 


wait; and all complaints on this score I defy, | 
avove all from Herr Schlosser.* 

In dealing with an author so desultory as Mr. 
Sehlosser, the eritic has a right to an evtra allow- 


auee of desultoriness for his own share : 


me, reader, for 


~ 


r ther too rn 


* 
TeTsion ot j 
of 

Td 


rary, 


ar er } 
Cra 
. “ } 

‘ 4 * . 
al: CS) 
he ; 
"Te Notion 
’ 
ve to Soy 


ing of Kant 


sO eCXcUsec 


‘ushing at once in medias res. 





air. Schlosser, who speaks English, who has read 


uch English for any good that he has turned 


| hed | 


i 


Ceti, 
} + 

st 
] rad: , 
the ref rene 
taves ; ri 


foe 
é il 
Yo hidden truth 
Theyce ' 
master] y « 
MO ay ui 
mea Lor ¢ 
Mis yr pe 
MSifl it 
‘ave bh at) th a 7 
Lhoe : “A va 
| . * . 
. if I 
hed 7 . 


‘ 
- 1). 
ae i) an 


iy Poa ity 


’ . 
. 


, 
“ve 


i 


mm) 


to, and who ought to havea keen eye for the English 
tot his own book, after so much reading and study 
i has, however, overlooked several manifest errors. 


's of error I detect without needing the 


+o1) 
L@.1 


their own story. 
t only for its own importance, but out of 
er, and by way of nailing his guarantee to 


nor 


t altogether as a bad shilling, but 


And one of these I 


tp.5 of Vol. 2, ina foot-note, which is speak- 


4 


Mr, 


as regarded its metaphysics 
rendered to logic by Kant. 


t, we read of his attempt to introduce the notion 
A “re greatness into Philosophy. 
om : AV that be 2? 


Negative greatness ! 


Is it th ornith yrynch us 


Schlosser was not wide awake there. 
evidently to Kant’s essay upon the advan- 


‘icing into philosophy the algevraic idea of 


It is one of Kant’s grandest gleams 
Were it only for the merits of this 
av in reconstituting the algebraic mean- 


equantity so generally misunderstood as a 


ty, and which even Sir Isaac Newton 


, great would 
Sut 


Irom this little brochure | am satis- 
“ originally the German regeneration of 
iLosophy, its expansion through the idea 
ibe renee, &c., 


iPr p. 5 of 


vol, 2, 


Oh, Mr. Schlosser, you had 
You skipped the notes, 


“notineanto tax Mr. Davison with general inaccu- } 
On the contrary, he seems wary, and in most cases 
essiul as a dealer with the peculiarities of the German. 


“Oh ye Athe- | 
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Of Swift, Mr. Schlosser selects for notice three 
works—the “ Drapier’s Letters,” “ Gulliver's Tra- 
vels,” and the ** Tale of a Tub.” With respect to 
the first, as it is a necessity of Mr. 8S. to be for 
ever wrong in his substratum of facts, he adopts 
the old erroneous account of Wood's contract as 
to the copper coinage, and of the imaginary 
wrong which it inflicted on Ireland. Of all 
Swift’s villainies for the sake of popularity, and 
still more for the sake of wielding this popularity 
vindictively, none is so scandalous as this. In 
any new life of Swift the case must be stated 
de novo, Even Sir Walter Scott is not impar- 


tial; and for the same reason as now forees 
me to blink it, viz., the difficulty of presenting 


the details 
Travels” 

to an Int 
micht be said of Gulliver; but 
captain is anything but tedious. An 
becomes a question of mere mensuration, the 
be settled in a moment. <A year or two since | hack 
in my hands a pocket edition, comprehending all 
the four parts of the worthy skipper’s adventares 
within a single volume of 420 pages. Some part of 
the space was also wasted on notes, often very idle. 


in a readable shape. * Gulliver's 


Schlosser strangely considers ** spun out 
-_~ ¢ 4 


we 


+ |] xf 


extent. Ma evil thines 
this. The 
1, indeed, it 


o 


olerable nv 


> 
not 


ean 


Now the Ist part contains troseparate vovaces ( Lil- 
liput and Blefuseu), the 2d, one, the 3d, five, and 
the ith, one; so that, in all, this active navigator, 
who has enriched geography, I hope, with seme- 
thing of a higher quality than your old mufis that 
thought much of doubling Cape Horn, here gives 
us vive creat discoveries, far more surprising than 
the pretended discoveries of Sinbad (which are 
known to be fabulous), averaging, quem proxim , 
forty-seven small l6mo pages each. Oh you un- 
ionable German, built round in your own 
with cireumvallations impregnable 
ttos, oftentimes dark and dull as Avernus-—t 
you will have the face to deseribe dear excellent 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver of Redriff, and sulvse- 
uently of Newark, that “ darling of ehildren and 
en,” 
tedious, 
foliosity, that Schlosser finds him “ intolerable, 
I have justly transferred to Gulliver's use the 
words originally applied by the poet to the robin 
red-breast, for it is remarkable that Gué/liver and 
the Arabien Nights are amongst the few books 


CONS 

7 e 

COULLryY Ol 
. 


= 
at 


as tedious. 
because he does not shoot into German 


It is exactly because he is wet 


‘where children and men find themselves meeting 


as a | 


and jostting each other. This was the ease from 
its first publication, just one hundred and twenty 
vears since. “Itwas received,” says Dr. Johnson, 


h avidity, that the price of the first 


second could be 
made—it was read by the high and the low, the 
learned and the illiterate. 


Criticism was lost in 
ler.’ Now, on the contrary, Schlosser wor- 


‘‘with sue 


edition was raised before the 


wonder, 
ders not at all, but simply criticises ; which we 
could bear, if the criticism were even ingenious. 
Whereas, he utterly misunderstands Swift, and is 
amaliciousealumniator oftheeaptain who, lackily, 
roamive in Sherwood, and thiuking, often with a 
sich, of his little nurse,* Glumdaleliteh, wou 


a ee a 





* “Little nurse:’’—the word Glumdalelitch, im 
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trouble himself slightly about what Heidelberg 
might say in the next century. There is but one 
example on our earth of a novel received with 
such indiscriminate applause as “ Gulliver ;” and 
that was “Don Quixote.” Many have been wel- 
comed joyfully by a class—these two by a people. 
Now, could that have happened had it been 
characterised by dulness? Of all faults, it 
could least have had that. As to the ‘‘ Tale ofa 
Tub,” Schlosser is in such Cimmerian vapours, 
that no system of bellows could blow open a shaft 
or tube through which he might gain a glimpse 
of the English truth and daylight. It is useless 
talking to such a man on such a subject. I 
consign him to the attentions of some patriotic 
Irishman. 
Schlosser, however, is right in a graver reflec- 
tion which he makes upon the prevailing philo- 
sophy of Swift, viz., that “all his views were 
directed towards what was immediately beneficial, 
which is the characteristic of savages.”” This is 
undeniable. The meanness of Swift's nature, 
and his rigid incapacity for dealing with the 
grandeurs of the human spirit, with religion, with 
poetry, or even with science, when it rose above 
the mercenary practical, is absolutely appalling. 
His own wahoo is not a more abominable one- 
sided degradation of humanity, than is he him- 
self under this aspect. And, perhaps, it places 
this incapacity of his in its strongest light, wheu 
we recur to the fact of his aston/shinent at a re- 
ligious princess refusing to conferabishoprick upon 
one that had treated the Trinity, and all the pro- 
foundest mysteries of Christianity, not with mere 
scepticism, or casual sneer, but with set pompous 
merriment and farcical buffoonery. This digni- 
tary of the church, Dean of the most conspicuous 
cathedral in Ireland, had, in full canonicals, 
made himself into a regular mountebank, for the 
sake of giving fuller effect, by the force of con- 
trast, to the silliest of jests directed against all 
that was mostinalicnable from Christianity. Ridi- 
euling such things, could he, in any just sense, be 
thought a Christian? But, as Schlosser justly 
remarks, even ridiculing the peculiarities of 
Luther and Calvin as he did ridicule them, Swift 
could not be thought other than constitutionally 
ineapable of religion. Even a Pagan philosopher, 
if made to understand the case, would be in- 
capable of scoffing at any form, natural or casual, 
simple or distorted, which might be assumed by 
she most solemn of problems—problems that rest 
with the weight of worlds upon the human spirit— 
‘* Fix'd fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute.” 


Brobdingnagian, absolutely means little nurse, and nothing 
else. Itmay scem odd that the captain should call any nurse 
of Brobdingnag, however kind to him, by such an epithet 
as ditt/e; and the reader may fancy that Sherwood forest 
had put it into his head, where Robin Hood always called 
his right hand man “ Little John,” not although, but ex- 
preasly because John stood seven feet high in his stockings. 
But the truth is—that Glumdalelitch azas little; and 
literally so; she was only nine years old, and (says the 
captain, ) ‘little of her age,’’ being barely forty feet high. 
She had time to grow certainly, but as she had so much 
to do before she could overtake other women, it is pro- 
bable thai she would turn out what, in Westmoreland, 
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the destiny of man, or the relations of 
God. Anger, therefore, Swift might feel, ang 
felt it* to the end of his most wretched life « ’ 
what reasonable ground had a man of gon, 
astonishment—that a princess, who (accor: 
her knowledge) was sincerely pious, gshoujg 
cline to place such a man upon an Epi 
throne ? This argues, beyond a doubt, that Svig 
was in that state of constitutional irreligion, ins, 
ligion from a vulgar temperament, which imputey 
to everybody else its own plebeian feelings, Peoply 
differed, he fancied, not by more ané less religion, 
but by more and less dissimulation, And, ther, 
fore, it seemed to him scandalous that a princes, 
who must, of course, in her heart regard (in cog. 
mon with himself) all mysteries as solemy 
masques and mummeries, should pretend, in, 
case of downright serious business, to pump up, 
out of old dry conventional hoaxes, any solid ob. 
jection to a man of his shining merit, « 7) 
Trinity,” for instance, that he viewed as the pass. 
word, which the knowing ones gave in answer tp 
the challenge of the sentinel; but, as soon as jt 
had obtained admission for the party within the 
gates of the camp, it was rightly dismissed ty 
| oblivion or to laughter. No case so much illus. 
trates Swift’s essential irreligion ; since, if be 
had shared in ordinary human feelings on such 
subjects, not only he could not have been sur. 
prised at his own exclusion from the bench of 
bishops, after such ribaldries, but originally he 
would have abstained from them as inevitable 
bars to clerical promotion, even upon prineiples 
of public decorum. 

As to the stile of Swift, Mr. Schlosser shows 
himself without sensibility in his objections, as 
the often hackueyed English reader shows bimself 
without philosophic knowledge of style in his ap- 
plause. Schlosser thinks the style of Gulliver 
‘somewhat dull.” This shows Schlosser’s presump- 
tion in speaking upon a point where he wanted, 
Ist, original delicacy of tact ; and, 2dly, familiar 
knowledge of English. Gulliver's style is purposely 
touched slightly with that dulness of cireumstanu- 
ality which besets the excellent, but ‘* somewhat 
dull” race of men—old sea captains. Yet it 
wears only an aérial tint of dulness ; the felicity 
of this colouring in Swift's management is, that 
it never gocs the length of wearying, but only of 
giving a comic air of downright Wapping and 
Rotherhithe verisimilitude. All men grow dull, 
and ought to be dull, that live under a solemn 
sense of eternal danger, one inch only of plank 
(often worm-eaten) between themselves and the 
grave ; and, also, that sce for ever one wilderness 
of waters—sublime, but (like the wilderness 08 
shore) monotonous. All sublime people, being 
monotonous, have a tendency to be dull, and sa- 
blime things also. Milton and Aschylus, - 
sublimest of men, are crossed at times bya shade © 
dulness. It is their weak side. But as as wat § 
captain, a regular nor’-nor’-wester, and sou -808 » 
easter, he ought to be kicked out of the reom 


he is not dull. It is not “ ship-shape,” oF barely 
eee TTT 








they call a dittle we Yee little, if at all, higher 
than a common English church steeple. 


* See his bitter letters to Lady Suffolb. 
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that he should be otherwise. Yet, after 
eonsidering what I have stated about Captain 
syer’s nine voyages crowding into one pocket 
ame, he eannot really have much abused his 
ene nal licence for being dull. Indeed, one 

to look out an excuse for his being so little 


. which excuse is found in the fact that he 





al ‘studied three years at a learned university. 
Cig Gulliver, though a sailor, I would have 
soa to know, was a gownsman of Cambridge : 80 
ars Swilt, who knew more about the Captain 
shan anybody now-a-days. Cantabs are . all 
horsemen, €7J, Gulliver was fit for any thing, 


Horse Marines. 


wader, that (as an old tradition) believe Swift’s | 


drle to be a model of excellence, hereafter I shall 
aya word to you, drawn from deeper principles. 


it present I content myself with these three pro- | 


sitions, Which overthrow if you can :— 
'], That the merit, which justly you ascribe to 
awift, is vernacularity ; he never forgets his 


Irish exotic ; for Hibernicisms he certainly has. 
This merit, however, is exhibited—not, as you 
fnev, in a graceful artlessness, 
inartificiality. To be artless, and to be inartifi- 
dal, are very diffurent things ; as different as being 
natural and being gross; as different as being 
simple and being homely. 

2, That whatever, meantime, be the particular 
wrt of excellence, or the value of the excellence, 
inthe style of Swift, he had it in common with 
multitudes beside of that age. De Foe wrote a 
trle for all the world the same as to kind and 
degree of excellence, only pure from Hibernicisms. 
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passages that I will select in Sir Thomas Brown's 


“Religio Medici,” and his “* Urn-burial,” er to Jere- 
my Taylor’s inaugural sections of his “ Holy Liv- 
ing and Dying,” do youknow what would have hap- 
pened? Are youaware what sort of ridiculous figure 
your poor bald Jonathan would have cut’ About 
the same that would be cut by a forlorn scullion 
or waiter from a greasy eating-house at Rotter- 
dam, if suddenly called away in vision to act as 
seneschal to the festival of Belshazzar the king, 
before a thousand of his lords. 

Schlosser, after saying any thing right and 


_ true (and he really did say the true thing about 
fom the wooden shoon of Cambridge up to the | 


Swift’s essential irreligion), usually becomes ex- 


'hausted, like a boa-constrictor after eating his 
Now, on the other hand, you, common-place | 
> ’ . 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_refeetion of sense. 


nother-tongue in exotic forms, unless we may call | before he has done with him, to whom ?¢ 


half-yearly dinner. The boa gathers himself up, 
it is to be hoped for a long fit of dyspepsy, in 
which the horns and hoofs that he has swallowed 
may chance to avenge the poor goat that owned 
them. Schlosser, on the other hand, retires into 
acorner, for the purpose of obstinately talking 
nonsense, until the gong sounds again for a slight 
Accordingly he likens Swift, 
I might 


safely allow the reader three years for guessing, 
if the greatest of wagers were depending between 


° } 
but in a coarse 


| 


us. Iie likens him to Kotzebue, in the first place. 
llow faithful the resemblance! How exactly 


Swift reminds you of Count Benyowski in Si- 


_beria, and of Mrs. Haller moping her eyes in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ . . . | 
So did every honest skipper [Dampier was some- | 


thing more| who had oceasion to record his voy- 
ages in this world of storms. So did many a hun- 
dred of religious writers. And what wonder 


tion for such a style was plain good sense, natu- 


the ** Stranger !” One really is puzzled to say, ac- 
cording to the negro’s logic, whether Mrs, Haller 
is more like the Dean of St Patrick’s, or the 
Dean more like Mrs. Haller, Anyhow, the like- 
ness is prodigious, if it is not quite reciprocal, 
The other terminus of the comparison is Wieland. 


| Now there 7s some shadow of a resemblance there. 


lor Wieland had a touch of the comico-cynical 
in his nature; and it is notorious that he was 


often called the German Voltaire, which argues 


_some tiger-monkey grin that traversed his fea- 
1 e ° . ‘eo | 
should there be in this, when the main qualifica- 


ral feeling, unpretendingness, some little scholarly | 


jractice in putting together the clockwork of sen- 
ences, so as to avoid mechanical awkwardness of 
eonstruction, but above all the advantage of a sub- 
yet, such in its nature as instinctively to reject 
‘mament, lest it should draw off attention from 
self? Such subjects are common; but grand 
impassioned subjects insist upon a different treat- 
ment ; and there it is that the true difficulties of 
syle commence, 

3. (Which partly is suggested by the last re- 
mark.) That nearly all the blockheads with whom 

have at any time had the pleasure of conversing 
‘pon the subject of style (and pardon me for say- 
ng that men of the most sense are apt, upon two 
mbjects, viz., poetry and style, to talk most like 
toekheads), have invariably regarded Swift’s 
tyle not as if relatively good [i. e. given a proper 








| pular talk. 


“a ally, no matter what the subject. Now, my_ 
4, Suppose the case, that the Dean had been 


“quired to write a pendant for Sir Walter Ra- 





‘simmortal apostrophe to Death, or to many | 


tures at intervals. Wieland’s malice, however, was 
far more playfui and genial than Swift’s; some- 
thing of this is shown in his romance of “ Idris,’’ 
and oftentimes in his prose. But what the world 
knows Wieland by is his * Oberon.” Now in this 
gay, musical romance of Sir Huon and his en- 
chanted horn, with its gleams of voluptuousness, 


‘is there a possibility that any suggestion of a 


scowling face like Swift’s should cross the festal 
scenes ¢ 


From Swift the scene changes to Addison and 
Steele. Steele is of less importance ; for, though 
aman of greater intellectual activity* than Ad- 





— a CE  ————— 


*“ Activity.’’—It is some sign of this, as well as of the 
more thoronghly English taste in literature which dis- 
tinguished Steele, that hardly twice throughout the “ Spee- 
tator” is Shakspere quoted or alluded to by Addison. Even 
these quotations he had from the theatre, or the breath of po- 
Generally, if you see a line from Shakspere, it 
is safe to bet largely that the paper is Steele’s ; sometimes, 


mibject), but asif absolutely good—good uncon- | indeed, of casual contributors; but, alunost to @ certainty, 


not a paper of Addison's. Another mark of Steele’s supe- 
riority in vigour of intellect is, that much oftener in him 
than in other contributors strong thoughts came forward ; 
harsh and disproportioned, perhaps, tothe case, and never 
harmonionsly developed with the genial grace of Addisun, | 


but original, and preguant with promise and suggestion. 
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dison, he had far less of genius. So I turn him 
out, as one would turn out upon a heath a 
rain that had missed his way into one’s tulip 
preserve; requesting him to fight for himself 
against Schlosser, or others that may mo- 
lest him. But, so far as concerns Addison, | 
ain happy to support the character of Schlosser 
fcr eonsistency, by assuring the reader that, of 
ail the monstrosities uttered by any man upon 
Addison, and of all the monstrosities uttered 
by Schlosser upon any man, a thing which he 
says about Addison is the worst. 
serve for a climax at the end. Schlosser really 
puts his best leg foremost at starting, and one 
thinks he’s going to mend; for he catches a truth, 
viz., the following—that all the brilliances of the 
(Juecn Anne period (which so many inconsiderate 


+n 


people have called the Augustan age of our lite- | 


rature) ‘* point to this—that the reading public 


wished to be entertained, not roused to think ; | 
t» be gently moved, not deeply excited.” Un- | 
doubtedly what strikes a man in Addison, or wll | 


strike him when indicated, is the coyness and 
timidity, almost the girlish shame, which he be- 
trays in the presence of all the elementary majes- 
ities belonging to impassioned or idealised nature. 
Like one bred in crowded cities, when first loft 
alone in forests or amongst mountains, he is fright- 


J 


ened at their silenee, their solitude, their macgni- 
tude of form, or their frowning glooms. It has 
been remarked by others that Addison and his 


‘ . ° p 17 . 
companions never rise to the idea of addressing 


jy“ ; 4 


, . , ee . . , 

the * nation’ or the “ people ;” it is alwavs the 
-_ - “9 ion oe ee se —— rane y s 
“town. Liven their audience was conceived of 


by them under a limited form. Yet for this they had 
ein the state of facis, Aman would like 
- , . 

that Europe and Asia 


momcne to assume 
were listening to him ; and as some few copies of 


some CXCUS 
4 


etl tills 


lo really zo to Paris and Naples, seme 


4 
~~ 
=~ 


to Calcutta, there 
such an assumption is steadily taking root. Yet, 


unhappily, that ugly barrier of languages inter- 


feres. Sehamvl, the Cireassian chief, though | 
savage, is not so wanting in taste and | 
'impertinence they address you, that are no tal- 


mitiell OF & 
discernment as to be backward in reading any 
bool of yours or mine, 
but then, you sce, that infernal Tehir- 
steps between our book, the dar- 
ling, and din, the discerning readcr. Now, just 


read it. 
koees language 

Ly 1 
such a barrier existed for the Spectator in the 


tiavelling arrangements of England, The very 


few old heavies that had begun to creep along | 


three or four main roads, depended so much en 


wind and weather, their chances cf foundering | 
ders, 
were so cometary and uncertain, that no body of | 
| dons—names that, by their very non-reality 


were so uncalculated, their periods ef revolution 


scientiiie observations had yet been collected to 
warrant a prudent man in risking a heavy bale 
of goods; and, on the whole, even for York, 
Norwich, or Wiuchester, a consignment of * Specs” 
was not quitea safe spec. Still, could have told 
ihe Spectztor who was anxious to make money, 
where he might have been sure of a distant sale, 
though returns would have been slow, viz., at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. We know from Milton that 
old Hebson delivered his pareels pretty regularly 
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But this I re- | 





| 
town, 





is a sort of legal fiction that! 


Doubtiess he yearns to 
'when they apostrophise the woman of their 
' heart (for you are to understand that they pre- 











eighty years before 1710. And, one genery 

before that, it is plain, by the interesting (4, 

somewhat Jacobinical) letters* of Joseph y ede 
the commenter on the Apocalypse, that news an) 
politics of one kind or other (and seandal of 

kind) found out for themselves a sort of contrs. 
band lungs to breathe through between London 
and Cambridge ; not quite so regular jpn their 
svstole and diastole as the tides of ebb and flood, 
but better than nothing. If yon consigned 4 
packet into the proper hands on the 1g of 
May, “as sure as death” (to speak Scottie?) jt 
would be delivered within sixty miles of the 
capital before midsummer. Still there wep 
delays ; and these foreed a man into carving his 
world out of London. Theat excuses tho wa 
Inexecusable, however, were many other 
forms of expression in those days, which argued 
cowardly feelings. One would like to see a 
searching investigation into the state of soejety 
in Anne’s days—its extreme artificiality, its 
sheepish reserve upon all the impassioned gran- 
deurs, its shameless outrages upon all the de- 
ecencies of human nature. Certain it is, that 
Addison (beeause everybody) was in that meanest 
of conditions which blushes at any expression of 
sympathy with the lovely, the noble, or the im- 
passioned, The wretches were ashamed of their 
own nature, and perhaps with reason; for in 
their own denaturalised hearts they read enlya 
degraded nature. Addison, in particular, shrank 
from every bold and every profound expression 
as from an offence against good taste. He durst 
not for his life have used the word “ passion” 
except in the vulgar sense of an angry paroxysm, 
Iie durst as soon have danced a hornpipe on the 
top of the “monument” as have talked of a 
‘rapturous emotion.” What ould he have 
said? Whi, “sentiments that were of a nature 
to prove agrecable after an unusual rate.” In 
their odious verses, the creatures of that age talk 
of love as something that “burns” them, You 
suppose at first that they are discoursing of tal- 
low candies, though you cannot imagine by what 


low-chandler, upon such painful subjects. And, 


tend to such an organ), they beseech her to “ease 
their pain.” Can human meanness deseend 


lower? As if the man, being ill from pleurisy, 


therefore had a right to take a lady for one of the 
dressers in an hospital, whose duty it would be to 
fix a burgundy-pitch plaster between his shoul- 
Ah, the monsters! Then to read of their 
Phillises, and Strephons, and Chloes, and Cory- 


amongst names of flesh and blood, prociaim 
the fantasticalness of the life with which they 
are poetically connected — it throws me ™ 

such convulsions of rage, that I move to the wit 
dow, and (without thinking what I am about) 
throw it up, calling, ‘* Police ! police je: Wat 


- 


+ “Letters of Joseph Mede,” published more tha 
twenty years ago by Sir Henry Ellis. 
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? What can the police do in the busi- 
es Why, certainly nothing. 
ai’ dream was, perhaps [but one forgets what 
amy eant upon recovering one’s temper], that 
ore should take Strephon and Corydon 
rn custody, whom I fancied at the other end of 


he room. = ) 
os upon recalling such abominable attempts 
a5 : : y ; 

.. bucolic sentiment 1 such abominable language, 


. menme3 
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| forms of life and fleshy realities (as in dramatie 


What I meant | 


And really the justifiable fury, that | 


transports me into a luxurious vision | 


csking back through 150 years, in which [ see 
bee 5 


tijison, Phillips, both John and Ambrose, 
Audis . ; 

rickell, Fickell, Budgell, and Cudgell, with many 
(wet . 2% 
siming precedency of another, none able to 


wink from his own dividend, until a voice seems 
Dud 


sors beside, wll cudgelled in a round robin, none | 


reeall me tu milder thoughts by saying, * But | 


rely, my friend, you never could wish to see 
Addison eadgelled¢ Let Strephon and Corydon 
ip eudgelled without end, it the police can show 
soy warrant for doing it. But Addison was a 
van of great genius.”” True, he was so, I re- 
wllect it suddenly, and will back out of any 
gery things that I have been misled into saying 
isSehlosser, who, by-the-bye, was right, after all, 
But now I will turn my whole 
And, looking 


him, I observe this. 


ir a wonder. 
éryin vengeance upon Schlosser, 
~und for a stone to throw at 
Addison could not be so entirely careless of ex- 
eting the public to think and feel, as Schlosser 

tends, when he took so much pains to Inocu- 
te that public with a sense of the Miltonic 


Paradise Lost’ had then been 


1 rr Z 
erandeur, The * 


works), but not when it combined with elder 
forms of eternal abstractions. Hence, he did not 
read, and did not like Shakspere; the music 
was here too rapid and life-like: but he sympa- 
thised profoundly with the solemn cathedral 
chaunting of Milton. An appeal to his sympa- 
thies which exacted quick changes in those sympa- 
thies he could not meet, but a more stationary key 
of solemnity he cou/d. Indeed, this difference is 
illustrated daily. A long list can be cited of pas- 
sages in Shakspere, which have been solemnly de- 
nounced by many eminent men (all blockheads) as 
ridiculous ; and if a man dves find a passage in a 
tragedy tlt displeases him, it is sure to seem ludi- 
crous: witness the indecent exposures of them- 
selves made by Voltaire, La Harpe, and many 
billions b ‘side of bilious people. W hereas, of all 
the shameful people (equally billions, and not less 


_bilious) that have presumed to quarrel with Mil- 


ton, not one has thought him ludicrous, bat only 
dulland somnolent. In * Lear’ and in * Hamlet,” 


as iu a human face agitated by passion, are many 
things that tremble on the brink of the ludicrous 
| to an observer endowed with small range of sym- 


iment, Addison could find a sincere delight. 


villished barely forty years, which was nothing | 


}an age without reviews; the editions were 
‘Iiseantv: and thou¢ch. no Addison could even- 


} 


lin elfeet, bv his 


wally promote, for,the instant he quickened, the | 


reulation. ii J recollect, 


gon of the text followed immediately upon Ad- 


at 
fT} YTycs ys 
ns p ) , 


pape 
ust have diilused the knowledge of Milton upon 
- continent, from signs that followed. 
Hat does not this prove that L myself have been 
the Wrong as well as Sehlosser’¢ No: that’s 
Schlosser’s always in the wrong; 
vitit’s the next thing to an impossibility that 1 
wuld be detected in an error: philosophically 
‘aking, it is supposed to involve a contradiction. 
“but surely [ said the very same thing as Schlos- 
“t by ass muting to what he said.’’ Maybe I did ; 
atthen I have time to make a distinction, be- 


soon 


ip ssible, 


‘onson’s accurate re- | 
{ ‘ ' 

| which one 
And it is certain that Addison t+ 


“Mise ay article is not yet finished ; we are only | 


“page 6 or 7; whereas Schlosser can’t make 
ane distinat: .< e ° 

“¥ distincvion now, because his book’s printed ; 
‘ad his list of errata (which is shocking, though 
“taally published. 


My distinction is—that, 


“aga Addison generally hated the impas-_ 


ad, and shrank from it as from a fearful 


““& Yet this was when it combined with 





+ It . P ° ot 
‘isan idea of many people, and erroneously sanc- 


2a] by \W ” » ’ * 
“ by Wor lsworth, that Lord Somers gave a powerful 
tie“ Paradise Lost.’’ He was a subscriber to the 


al tal ; 1 " 

. lition, the first that had plates ; but this was some 
before the 

any M 

onage 


' Somers, a barrister, with no effectual power of 


_a palace built in Parian marble. 
does not confess to the thousandth part) is | 


pathy or intellect, Dut no man ever found the 


starry heavens ludicrous, though many find them 
dull, and preter a near view of a brandy flask. 
So in the solemn wheelings of the Miltonie move- 
buat 
the sublimities of earthly misery and of human 
frenzy were for him a book sealed. Beside all 
which, renewed the of Grecian 
beauty as to form, whilst Shakspere, without 


Milton types 
designing at all to contradict these types, did so, 


fidelity toa new nature, radiating 


from a Gothie centre. 
[n the imidst, however, of much just feeling, 


could only wish a little decper, the 


* there are 


in 
Addisonian papers on ** Paradise Lost, 
some g bluuders of criticism, as there are in 
Dr. 
understanding suddenly palsied from defective pas- 
upon & 
question of passion, constitute a feeble range of 
intelleet. But, after all, the worst thing uttered 
by Addison in these papers is, not against Milton, 
but meant to be complimentary. Towards en- 
hancing the splendour of the great poem, he tells 
us that it is a Grecian palace as to amplitude, 
symmetry, and architectural skill; but being in 
the English language, it is to be regarded as if 
built in brick ; whereas, had it been so happy as 
to be written in Greek, then it would have been 
Indeed! that’s 
smuart—** that’s handsome, I calculate.” Yet, 
before a man underiakes to sell his mother 
tongue, 2s old pewter trucked against gold, he 
should be quite sure of his own metallurgiec skill ; 


ro > 


Johnson, and from the seli-same cause—an 


sion. A feeble capacity of passion must, 


_ because else, the gold may happen to be copper, 


| as an old tea-kettle ¢ 
Revolution of 1688, and when he was | 


and the pewter to be silver. Axe you quite sure, 
my Addison, that you have understood the powers 
of this language whieh you toss away so lightly, 
ls it a ruled case that you 
have exhausted its resources’ Nobody doubts 
your grace in a certain line of composition, but it 
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is only one line among many, and it is far from | mistake was at length discovered, and 
being amongst the highest. It is dangerous, with- | cated to him with shouts of laughter ; op 
out examination, to sell even old kettles ; misers | after considerable kicking and plungi hs 
conceal old stockings filled with guineas in old | man cannot but turn restive when he Pah | ; 
tea-kettles ; and we all know that Aladdin’s ser- | he has not only got the wrong sow by the ect 
vant, by exchanging an old lamp for a new one, | actually sold the sow to a bookseller) the oda 
caused an Iliad of calamities : his master’s palace | translator was tamed into sulkiness ‘ in yer 
. ; ’ Which 
jumped from Bagdad to some place on the road | state he observed that he could haye wished }; 
to Ashantee ; Mrs. Aladdin and the piccaninies | own work, being evidently so much superio - 
were carried off as inside passengers ; and Aladdin | the earliest form of the romance, might rt 
himself only escaped being lagged, for a rogue} mitted by the courtesy of England to take m 
and a conjuror, by a flying jump after his palace. | preeedency asthe original “ Paradise Lost,” and 
Now, mark the folly of man. Most of the people | supersede the very rude performance of “ Mil “ 
I am going to mention subscribed, generally, to | Mr. Jolin.” * ee 
the supreme excellence of Milton ; but each wished Schlosser makes the astounding assertion, tha: 
for a little change to be made—which, and which | a compliment of Boileau to Addison, and f ie 
only was wanted to perfection. Dr. Johnson, | compliment of ceremony upon Addison's bail 
though he pretended tobe satisfied with the ‘* Para- | Latin verses, was (credite posteri !) the making of 
dise Lost,” even in what heregarded asthe undress | Addison in England. Understand, Schlosser 
of blank verse, still secretly wished it in rhyme. | that Addison’s Latin verses were never heard of 
That’s No. 1. Addison, though quite content | by England, until long after his English 
ae Pe aa : gee ots prose 
with it in English, still could have wished it in| had fixed the public attention upon him; his 
Greek. That’s No. 2. Bentley, though admir- | Latin reputation was a slight reaction from his 
ing the blind old poet in the highest degree, still | English reputation: and, secondly, understand 
observed, smilingly, that after all he was blind ; | that Coileau had at no time any such authority 
he, therefore, slashing Dick, could have wished | in England as to make anybody’s reputation; he 
that the great man had always been surrounded | had first of all to make his own. A. sure proof 
by honest people ; but, as that was not to be, he | of this is, that Boileau’s name was first published 
could have wished that his amanuensis had been | to London, by Prior’s burlesque of what the 
hanged ; but, as that also had become impossible, | Frenchman had called an ode. This gasconading 
he could wish to do execution upon him in effigy, by | ode celebrated the passage of the Rhine in 1672, 
sinking, burning, and destroying his handywork and the capture of that famous fortress called 
—upon which basis of posthumous justice, he pro- | Skink (*‘le fameux fort de”), by Louis XIV, 
cceded to amputate all the finest passages in the known to London at the time of Prior's parody 
poem. Slashing Dick was No. 3. Payne Knight by the name of “Louis Baboon.”+ That was 
was a severer man even than slashing Dick; he | uot likely to recommend Master Boileau to 
professed to look upon the first book of * Paradise , any of the allies against the said Baboon, had 
Lost” as the finest thing that earth had to show; | it ever been heard of out of France, Nor was it 
but, for that very reason, he could have wished, | likely to make him popular in England, that bis 
by your leave, to see the other eleven books sawed | namewas first mentioned amongst shouts of laugh- 
off, and sent overboard ; because, though toler- | ter and mockery. It is another argument of the 
able perhaps in another situation, they really slight notcriety possessed by Boileau in England 
were a national disgrace, when standing behind | —that no attempt was ever made to translateeven 
that unrivalled portico of book 1. There goes | his satires, epistles, or “ Lutrin,” except by book- 
No. 4. Then eame a fellow, whose name was | Sellers’ hacks; and that no such version ever took 
either not on his title page, or I have forgotten | the slightest root amongst ourselves, from Addi- 
it, that pronouneed the poem to be laudable, and | son’s day to this very summer of 1847. Boileau 
full of good materials; but still he could have | Was essentially, and in two senses, viz., both as 
wished that the materials had been put together | to mind and as to influence, un homme borne. 
in a more workmanlike manner ; which kind office Addison’s “ Blenheim” is poor enough ; one 
he set about himself. He made a general clear- | Might think it a translation from some German 
ance of all lumber: the expression of every | original of those times. Gottsched’s aunt, oF 
thought he entirely re-east : and he fitted up the | Bodmer’s wet-nurse, might have writtenit ; butstill 
metre with beautiful patent rhymes; not, I be- | no fibs even as to “Blenheim.” His “enemies” did 
lieve, out of any consideration for Dr. Jolinson’s | notsay thisthing against “ Blenheim” ‘‘aloud, nor 
comfort, but on principles of mere abstract de- | his friends that thing against it “« softly.” And 
cency : as it was, the poem scemed naked, and | Why ¢ LBeeause at that time (1704—8) he had 
yet was not ashamed. There went No. 5. //im | made no particular enemies, nor any particular 
succeeded a droller fellow than any of the rest. | ~-—-> ie 
A French bookseller had eaused a prose French | grag eeenigalt dein "De, Johnson, era 


translation to be made of the ‘* Paradise Lost,” | when employed to make an index, introduced Mi 


without particularly noticing its English origin, a the Ms, under the civil title of— 

or at least not in the title page. Our friend, | " hy onal Baboon”:—As people read nothing in these 

No. 6, getting hold of this as an original French | days that is more than forty-eight hours old, I am ¢ay ~ 

romanee, translated it back into English prose Pecans poy on most obvious to/snt NA ont 
: ‘ . “y..., rear of our own time, needs explanation. — 

as a satisfactory novel for the season, His little! gyif's jesting name for Louis Bourbon, 1.¢-, XIV. 
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vjends; unless by friends you mean his Whig) 


and by enemies his tailor and co, 

ie Cato,” Schlosser, as usual, wandersin the 
gadow of ancient night. The English “ people,” 
seems, $0 ‘‘extravagantly applauded’ this 
i% drama, that you might suppose them to 
ve “altogether changed their nature,” and to 
save forgotten Shakspere. That man must have 
en Shakspere, indeed, and from rumollisse- 
_atofthe brain, who could admire ‘‘Cato.”’ “But,”’ 
ays Schlosser, ° it was only a ‘ fashion ;’ and the 


English soon repented.” The English could not | 


_eatofa crime which they had never committed. 
(‘sto was not popular for a moment, nor tolerated 
«eg moment, upon any literary ground, or as a 
srk of art. It was an apple of temptation and 
érife thrown by the goddess of faction between 
go infuriated parties. “Cato,” coming froma man 


sthout Parliamentary connexions, would have 


jropped lifeless to the ground. The Whigs have 
always affected a special love and favour for popu- 
yr counsels: they have never ceased to give 
themselves the best of characters as regards public 
feedom. The Tories, as contradistinguished to 
he Jacobites, knowing that without their aid, the 
Revolution could not have been earried, most 
justly contended that the national liberties had 
wen at least as much indebted to themselves. 
When, therefore, the Whigs put forth their man 
(atoto mouth speeches about liberty, as exelu- 


rely thei pet, and about patriotism and all | 


that sort of thing, saying insultingly to the Tories, 
“How do you like that ? 





Does that sting ?” 


; 
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by their public acts, we really thought they had,”’ 
And, accordingly, as the popular anecdote tells 
us, a Tory leader, Lord Bolingbroke, sent for 
Booth who performed Cato, and presented him 
(populo spectante) with fifty guineas “ for defend- 
ing so well the cause of the people against a per- 
petual dictator.” In which words, observe, Lord 
Bolingbroke at once asserted the cause of his own 
party, and launched a sarcasm against a great 
individual opponent, viz., Marlborough. Now, 
Mr. Schlosser, I have mended your harness; all 
right ahead; so drive on once more. 

But, oh Castor and Pollux, whither—in what 
direction is it, that the man is driving us ¢ Posi- 
tively, Schlosser, you must stop and let me get 
out. Ill go no further with such a dranken 
coachman. Many another absurd thing Iwas going 
| to have noticed, such as his utter perversion of 
what Mandeville said about Addison (viz., by 
suppressing one word, and misapprehending all 
the rest). Such, again, as his point-blank mis- 
statement of Addison’s infirmity in his official 
character, which was not that “ he could not pre- 
pare despatches in a good style,” but diametrically 
the opposite case—that he insisted too mach on 
style, to the serious retardation of public business. 
But all these things are as nothing to what 
Schlosser says elsewhere. He actually describes 
Addison, on the whole, as a ‘‘ dull prosaist,” and 
the patron of pedantry! Addison, the man of all 
that ever lived most hostile even to what was good 
in pedantry, to its tendencies towards the profound 
|in erudition and the non-popular ; Addison, the 





“Sting, indeed!” replied the Tories ; ‘‘ not at | champion of all that is easy, natural, superficial, 


il; it’s quite refreshing to us, that the Whigs | a pedant and a master of pedantry ! 


Get dow n, 


have not utterly disowned such sentiments, which, | Schlosser, this moment; or let me get out. 
( To be concluded in next Number. ) 





THE TORTURED 


DAVID 


BY 


BOOR. 


VEDDER, 


(From the German.) 


A rumour through the village runs, 
That Gretchen I've been wooing; 
The little hypocrite I fear 
Will yet be my undoing ; 
In agony I sat, 
While that unwieldy booby Hans, 
Met with her, us it were by chance, 
And squired her to the village dance; 
Now only think of that! 
Next Easter, it will be a year, 
I serap’d some cash together, 
And bought the minx a ribbon rare, 
And eke, a braw new feather 
’ To grace her Sunday's hat: 
Next week, with sorrow and alarm, 
And flush’d with indignation warm, 
I saw them walking arm-in-arm ; 
Now only think of that! 


Next Sunday in the chapel loft 
I went to my devotions, 
Resolved to banish jealousy, 
And all such silly notions ; 
And gravely down I sat. 
But ah ! when I beheld the pair, 
Alas I could not join in prayer ; 
But, horror-struck, I rush’d down stair : 
Now only think of that! 
To visit her I deck’d myself, 
As fora iage feast ; 
My granda’s buckles in my shoon, 
y father’s Sunday's vest, 
My uncle’s white cravat ; 


But when I came, the bird was flown, 

They both had to the greenwood gone, 
And there they flirted all alone ; 
Now ouly think of that! 


Impell'd by mingled rage and love 
For this false-hearted woman, 
T sought that burly traitor Hans, 
And met him on the common, 
My ribbon round his hat! 
With heart and hand we to it went, 
Like bloodhounds struggling on the bent; 
He thrash’d me to my beart’s content, 
Now only think of that! 


Heart-sick, and lame, I limp’d within, 
A month, and haply more ; 
At length I ventured forth, and found 
Myself at Gretschen’s door ; 
When, stealthy as a cat, 
I per Ss and saw the clownish knave 
Knee! down, and kiss her hand—the slave! 
I wish’d myself in mother’s grave ; 
Now only think of that! 


Ah ! faithless Gretchen ! think upon 
The bliss we both enjoy’d, 
Ere Hans, the hound’s-foot won your heart, 
And ali my hopes destroy’d 
By his malicious chat ; 
A long farewell—I'll poison take, 
Or drown myself in yonder lake, 
Or twist a balter round my neek : 
At least I'll think of that | 
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fx a second work, some palpable advance in | the Catholic religion or not before Fathor Fran. 
| cesco permitted his niece and disciple to beeom, 


Romanism, or Puseyism, or the modern non- 
deseript faith, hovering between the two, toge- 
ther, with a high flavour of Young Englaidisin, 


| 


utight have been looked for from so cloquent and | 


zealous an adherent and expositor as the author- 


. : rs A 9° Jer (% “MrIATA n 

ess of ** Ellen Middleton. Lady Georgiana has 
, 1 - Rites te an a 

myn better taste. Her Catholicism is as de- 


7 72 Ro-« 
ever, but the machinery, the apparatus— 


: } , 5 , 7? * , } 

if we mav use the words—of the Sensuous ana 
— C4} nlict vhich she admir 

seenie features of the rengion Whicil she acamires 
’ te OE Chee Se Se , ts s 

apparcecntiv as much lil itS iecttel a8 10 itS spirit, is 

‘ \ 4 cAN ec . ans 

t so frequently obtruded upon the readers ; and 

as for dad | ranth V Mean i - whic tl mie i i. th the 
} oe 2e ean te a ee : 

Nnale, be preconceiveg the very Spot om Wali hthe 

4 
'* . ? : 7f = - 4 - ‘ ry é |: .7 , a 
disciples of Mr. Newman, or of “the Old Reli- 


«ion, were to renew the Golden A 6 s-= it gives an 
unmicaning, but convenient title to the romanee, 
and nothing more. 


is in “* Elien Middleton, 


. 


> the interest of the 


book turns upon a fatal secret, pent up in the} 


bosom of the unhappy heroine, and one other per- 
son only, In “ Ellen Middleton” the efficacy and 


% 


of priestly absolution are directly and indirectly 
shown, Tflow much causeless remorse and mortal 
agony might those pious provisions of the in- 
dulgent Catholic Church have spared to the in- 
nocent victim of an involuntary crime, who had 
never known the blessedness of pouring forth her 
troubles and sins at the feet of a holy priest, the 
successor of the Apostles! A few grains of plain 
sense would, indeed, in this ease have been suffi- 
eclent to extricate the unfortunate heroine from all 
her perplexitics, and many of her gricfs, but in 
the instance of Ginevra Leslie, the impassioned 
ftalian girl, the rigid Catholie, the distress is 
pore comnplicated, as with her the ardent love, 
nd devoted affeetion of a wife are cither con- 
‘icting or directly opposed to the elearest dic- 
tutes of conscience. 

The story or plot is simple. Of incidents there 
are tow : of characters not many out of the com- 
hoon routine of three volumed serious romance ; 
i ordinary life, in its everyday interests and 
eogoines, there is very little. 


ie twenty vears before the tale begins—which 


opens at Grantley Manor—on a sunshiny evening, 
swinboiically following arainy day—Henry Leslie, 
the heir ofthe domain, on leaving Oxford and sct- 
iling on his estate, had marricd a quict, gentle 


cirl, the daughter of the village rector, She 
(hin two years, bequeathing to his love 
tie infant Margaret, one of the heroines of our 
ewo-fold story. Leslie was not yet twe nty-three. 
ile went to Italy to dissipate his grief; new 


instes, interests, and excitements, arose amid 
how scenes ; the fiery and poetie Leslic became a 
new inan; and was finally completely Italianized 
iby the exquisite beauty and innocent fascination 
of the sister of a young painter with whom he 
became intimate at Rome. We are left some- 


what in doubt whether Leslie was converted to 


daucy of confession, and the comfort and blessing | 


the bride of one who “ knelt not at the samo altar 
with themselves ;’’ but are led to infor that tw, 
Protestant English gentlemen, Leslie ang Ne. 
ville, made the sacrifice of their religion, While 
much of the interest of the tale turns uy 


. . 
exalted steadfastness, the sublime he 


On the 


roism with 


| is = 
which Leslie's youngest daughter, Ginevrg, the 

















sole child of his Italian marriage, elune ty what 
is represented as her more soul-sustaining and 
exalting faith. 7 

Leslie had obtained his idol, purchased at what. 
ever sacrifice, and remained with ker ‘n Italy 
uncertain, or but too certain, of the ree pticn 
which a forcigner and a Catholic, who was “ not 
even a lady,” whatever were her loveliness, or her 
genius, and virtues, might expect in cold, proju. 
diced, Reformed England. 

Two years of bliss passed; and again the young 
and widowed husband was left alone with the 
infant Ginevra, who was nearly three vears 
younger than Margaret, her English sister. He 
left both his infant girls to the care of their re. 
spective relatives, each to be reared up in the 
faith of her mother, and spent a long series of 
years in Spain and India, a cold and reserved, if 
not a stern and heartless man.  Ilis Italian mar- 
riage, which, to his friends in England, had been 
as brief as unwelcome, was never talked of at 
Grantley Manor ; and Margaret, as she grew up, 
could only guess that she had a sister. 

Under the care of a worthy but commozn-place 
English governess, indulged by her grand parents, 
and caressed and spoiled by every one, the little 
heiress passed a happy childhood and girlhood, 
indebted for much that was bright in her lot, and 
all that was noble in her character, to the guar- 
dian superintendence of Walter Sydney, the friend 
of her father, and, in past days, the silent adorer 
of her mother ; one, in short, of these middle-aged 
guardian angels who, with a romantic admixture 
of paternal, angelic, and mere earthly love, wate 
over their wayward charges, silently endure @ 


world of doubt and agony, while the perverse girl 
is wasting her affections upon one or more young 


rivals; and, finally, all perplexities cleared away, 
become the happy husbands of contented and 
even happy wives—young ladics who, afier seme 
experience of the trials of life, have found out 
that first, romantic love, with all its delusite 
illusions, is but as the crackling of thorns under 
a pot. The loves of Walter—* Old Walter, “e 
the petulant and charming girl whem he spoiles 
called him—proceed and terminate in the besten 
only approved way in all such cases, mae 
provided.” A great deal of delicacy, disinte- 
restedness, and misery, on the part of the a 
tive, elderly lover, who “might have been 
father,” and on the part of the heroine, the usu 
illusions of passion, and the torture of ill-ph 

or unrequited love. For it is with the hus 


of her sister that Margaret has unc? 
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sjlen in love, and thus fearfully complicated the 
ajsery of Ginevra, resulting from a clandestine 
- seeret marriage. —In Verona, Edmund Neville, 
oan irish gentleman, on his travels, had seen 





: js lovely girl, and acted the self-same part that 
. or “+ father, ‘Colonel Leslie, had done in the same 
. reumstabees, seventeen vears before. but with 
" 4 is difference, that Le slie was his owl master 
‘ wd Neville, the only son and heir ofa Petes 
. saat 2 gentleman, who, on hearing a rumour of his 
h _p'satiachment to an Italian girl, a Catholic, had 
7 wed to disown and disinherit him, and who took 
‘ gsures to make good his purpose, if ever [d- 
7 md should marry a ¢ ‘atholie. The threat 
- too late. The guardian spirit of the young 
vrra, her grand unele Father Francesco, had 
,on a mission to South America—her uncle, 
. enthusiastic artist, was dving—her father was 
: ar distant, and little remembered—and Ginevra, 
vyo believed her lover’s addresses sanctioned by 
, sfamily, and whose religion seems to have offered 
jobstacle co her marriage with a heretic, obeyed 
’ grown secret heart, and the wishes of her uncle, 
' wd, though with some natural misgivings, be- 
une the wife of Neviile. . Though aware of his 
? ‘sher’s “ prejudices,” Edmund, swayed at this 


‘only by blind passion, flattered himself that 


ithe irreparavle deed was done, he, an only son, 
wuld soon be pardoned, and quickly reecived 
to favour. 

From a dream of rapture the young pair were 


. awakened by letters from Edmund’s father, 

ressive of his eruel resolution; but writt 
| moranee of the step his son had taken. 
apprehended something lke the truth. 
: ‘se snatched the fatal letter. 


CX- 
‘nm in 
Ginevra 


‘ay 
ACALY 
. 


“A thousand new and startling thoughts seemed to 


i her mind during that moment. She understood 





past; she foresaw the future; a fearful revolution 
ras t ‘ place within her. In his blind and selfish 

on, ils man who was by her side, who was holding 
thand, who was watching her whilst she read~ hi 
im had made her the instrument of his own ruin; had 

lher, in her unst uspecting helplessness, between him- 


, sed daty, ‘aa honour, and happiness, and there— 
re she must remain, like the angel’s sword in the apos- 
Me pro) phet’s pat h, where the hand of God had placed 
—~and from that path of duty and of misery she must 
She saw it, she felt it; her heart sickened 
‘in her, her brain almost gave way ; reason would 
> lursaken even love might have failed her in 
hour of need—but religion was there, and the 
was stemmed, and the path was clear, and tlic 
; The past was irrevocable ; the future 
tbe met by him and by herself in the spirit of expia- 


1 
uerP, 
at her 


Perrys 


Wor, 


‘—where sin or error had been; of resignation— 
"ere the sin ¢ r the error had been involuntary. No 
POAC IL | : her lips; there was reproach, and le 


‘ Increased pal eness of her che ‘k, and in the 
‘ents of her yoice, as she asked him, ina sub- 


And how, my Edmund, what can we do ?’’”’ 
ft 7. - 5 4 
Held his faee in his han ds, and remained silent. 


dared not tell her how despe rate was the struggle in 
‘Heart between his passion for her and his reluctance 
rego uh s¢ worldly advantages which his marriage 
‘her threatened to destroy. It had never occurred 
oun ot an instant to suppose that his father had the 
hs stunnis nif he had the will, to disinherit him, and 
ing intelligenee was communicated for the first 

wae in the Jo ‘tier that informed him of the strength and 
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O83 
of the inveterate nature of that father’s prejudices against 
the religion which his wife professed.’’ 

Information, through another channel, 
from his mother, confirmed Neville’s 
prehensions. 


and 
worst ap- 





‘* This news had fallen like a thunderbolt on the heart 
of Ginevra’s husband, and never did a more fearful 
| storm rage in any human breast than swayed his ia that 

hour. He loved her ardently; and even in that moment 


| 
| 
| dh 


| not regret that he had bound her to himselt by irre- 
voecable ties; she was his, and must be hisior ever; but 
1 } eee } 4 > 
the threatened consequ of that act must be guarded 
uinst, and his marriage remain a seeret till such time 
} ’ 7? 1 = & 
iS fie uide Sue I oO. yw his fat. oOvpec= 
v:0n or, at least 1 1 L ning the strength ot his pre- 
judices. Perhaps, also, s » vague hope crossed his 
mind that he miglt work a change ia her religious creed, 
and then the daughter of Colonel I e, and the convert 
to Pi stantism, would be hailed by his family as the 
‘ 1 } : : ‘ ’ 7 
most W ml ) At h Cou, It to therm 
f , ee So Se , af nat} ; 
And now the conflict of duty and affection, in 


the breast of the heroine, may be 


But 
ae Gv 


presu ned to 


is ho such Col nfli Ct. inevr: 


? 
tuere 


begin. G l, 
assailed by every influence that can move a sen- 


tient being, sacrifices her happiness, and almost 
her fame, to her husband's selfish interests and 
wishes; but remains as inflexible to her religion 
as Neville’s “ bigoted father” did to his—a stead- 
fastness which, in her character, pictured as 
the self-devotion, the highe st he ‘roism, 

while like Neville’s ultra-protestant 
to be respected for scien- 
tious motives, are described as ‘* too stern, too 
inflexible, not to ere despair in the hearts of 
those who see no point by which to approach, no 
weakness by which to soften, emotion by 
which to work on their rugged conscientiousness 


noblest 
persons 
father, though 


their con 


“a+ 


are 


no 


| and smooth impassibility.”’ 


fate Ginevra, sus- 
counselled her hus- 
heaven’s 


In the extremity of their 
tained by her Catholic faith, 
band nobly. ‘* Truth, truth ; sake 
truth—and then misery and wretchedness, if God 
But Edmund wanted both her faith 
and her courage, and tacitly, at least, 
sented that tl union should remain a secret. 
In these distracted an unexpected letter 
froin her father, who had returned England, 
directed Ginevra, lad now lost her unele, 
to join him. Dy a singular coincidence, she was 
to travel under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Warren, 
the latter the r of Neville’s father. This was 
d relief to Edmund. 


’ ¢ . oe 
pieases ° 
he en? 
Sie Conl- 
1cir 


days, 


1 
who 


siste 


. (ae Oe 
uncxpect liis wile would, 


in the meanwhile, be safe under the protection 
of her family, and their seerct inviolate, while he 


proceeded alone to Ireland, to smooth difficulties 
which no longer seemed insurmountable. 


‘‘Ginevra, once est ied in her father’s house, 
acknowledged openly ae aunt r, idolized as she 
| must be by all who came near her, would stand in the 


eyes of his family in a very ditfere ‘nt light from the Italian 


girl, 





the niece of an Italian priest, the very name of 
whose country and of whose creed would be abhorrent 
to their most cherished prejudices. The sight of her 
father’s handwriting strangely alfeeted Ginevra, and for 
the first tiine a sense of guilt and remorse took possession 
of her soul. Instead of being (as poor Leonardo had 
assured her) in some remote part of India, he was re- 
turning to his own country at the very moment when she 
had married without his consent, and she must meet him 
again with a secret in her heart, aud in his home, and by 
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his side, bear his own name, which she had neither the 
right to assume nor the power toforego. Almost a child 
in vears, quite a child in guileless simplicity, she was to 
begin life with a woman’s heart, aud a woman’s hardest 
trial—married, she was to bear the torment of suspense 
and the burthen of lone concealment—innocent, she was 
to endure the trembling anxiety, the keen apprehension 
of cuilt—she almost flinched from the task, and her 
couraze well nigh forsook her. But even remorse—if 
the nervous regret, the newly awakened pang of recollec- 
tion could be termed remorse, where even error had 
seareely been—was not selfish in that pure heart and 
gentle “spirit. Her sin, for such she now called it, was 


confessed in deep penitence, and each suffering in store | 


for her she hailed as the purifying expiation which God 
would appoint and at last accept. On the following day, 
she spent an hour in the chapel, where she had so often 
knelr, and in the place where she hal received Father 
Francesco's parting blessing, she prayed for him, and 
her heart whispered that he was praying for her. Per- 


haps it was his prayer which was obtaining for her at 





that moment the peace and the strength she so much | 


As the shades of evening were closing, Ed- 
5 = 


needed. 
snund Neville came to fetch her.’ 

They parted:—and Edmund reached his home, 
his secret choking in his throat. His father’s 
first act was to place his hand on the Family 
Bible of the mansion whose decorations were 
relics of the battle of the Boyne and pictures of 
the siege of Londonderry, and solemnly swear by 


the snxered book, and all that it revealed, never to | 


consent to his son’s marriage with a Roman 
Catholic. 


<< All served to warn Edmund of the deeply-rooted 
religious and political prejudi es of his fimily. He was 
silent and abstracted, and the conversation was chicfiy 
sustained by his father and the clergyman of the parish. 
It often touched on the state of the country, and the re- 
ligious animosity which prevailed in it. His heart sank 
with'n him as he listened tothe bitterness of party feeling 
which appeared in every word that was uttered; and 
when, in the family prayers that night, Mr. Neville so- 
lemuly implored that his household and home might ever 
be preserved from the inroads of infidelity and popery, and 
never harbour a Papist among them, the image of Ginevra 
rose before him, as she had stood with her meek and ter- 
veut eyes raised to Heaven, pleading with him the cause 
of truth and of cternity.’’ 

Fdmund had been bred in luxury, and habitu- 


“ Work he could not: to 
beg he was ashamed ;" and, worse than all, he 
was deeply in debt. He perceived that, to con- 
tend with his father’s “iron rigidity of purpose 


«+ . x ¢ « ‘ Wa) 
ated to extravagance. 


was altocether hopeless, and now the idea first | 


suggested itscl, and gradually strengthened in 
his mind, “thet Ginevra must give way.” She 
was young; her convictions could not be very 
deeply rooted, and the example of others, his 
earnest solicitations, and the combined foree of 


circumstane:s, might bring about what he so 


4’ 


ardentiv desired. 


**So eonfident did he fecl of success, that his spirits 
rose, and he amused his isnagination with various pictures 
of the time when he would declare his marriage to the 
astonished world, and bring Ginevra home in triumph to 
his delighted family. His first step was to write to 


Walter Sydney, an old friend of his, and propose to pay 
him a visit at Heron Castle. There were some matters 
at business pending between their two families, concern- 
ing lands of Darrell-court, that were adjacent to Mr. 
Sydney's, which furnished a plausible pretext fr this pro- 
posal. [Te felt an intense enriosity to see Ginevra’s father 
and sister. and an inexpressible interest in observing all 








the peculiaritics of that house in which she WAS 99 
to be received under such strange circumstances ” fon 


Margaret—the candid and sweet, if somewhat 
volatile and fickle Margaret—the beloved Pupil 
the plague and the delight of Walter Sydney, 
had by this time tasted of the bitter of the cup of 
life, as well as her sister. Her father appeared 
to her cold and estranged. His tenderness was 
all reserved for his Italian daughter, that a. 
known sister. Mr. Edmund Neville was already 
domesticated in the mansion, as an accident had 
fixed his friend Sydney there for a time, and 
made his beloved Margaret his affectionate nupe 
Svdney had sympathized in her first dark sorroy. 
as in all her feelings, and even resented the ten 
gined coldness of her father to his adorable, }j; 
idolized Margaret. That young lady’s thoughts 


‘ 


were running in a different channel. Like mox 


|if not a// girls she now began to speculate upon 


her own marriage as an event certain to tyke 
place :-— 


“‘Tt must be confessed, that the idea had often eye. 


gested itself to her mind that Mr. Edmund Neville, the 
friend, almost, like herself, the adopted child of Walter, 
the heir to an immense property in Ireland, and, as she 
had heard, distinguished at Oxford fur his remarkable 
abilities, would be a very desirable husband for the heires 
of Grantley Manor.”’ 

The relation in which Neville secretly stood to 
her sister, naturally gave rise to many perpler- 
ing incidents, and vet confirmed Margaret in the 
ilea, that, changeful and singular as his conduet 
to her was, Edmund Neville was in love with her, 
as she more certainly was with him. He watehed 
every turn of her ecountenance, he approached her 
eagerly, he turned abruptly away. He was often 
about to speak to her under great execitement— 
he stopped short. His whole conduct was as un- 
accountable to Margaret as to Walter, save on 
the theory of his love for her. But Edmund 
remained silent till a day when he had very 


/nearly spoken at the manifest peril of cutting 


down three volames of very pleasant reading inte 
one. She had expected a declaration where 
confession only was meditated, and abruptly iz 
terrupted, Margaret behaved exactly as a young 


| lady in her cireumstances may be presumed te de. 


} 


—— 


Meanwhile the old and alienated friends, Wal- 
ter Sydney and Leslie, came to understand eae 
other better, Colonel Leslie read Walter's heart 
He joked and even encouraged his love for Mar 
caret, and thus threw the over-diffident elderly 
lover into greater distress. There is, indeed, quite 
enough of Walter’s fears, and hopes, and doubts, 
as they all turn upon the same point, and hard- 
hearted readers have generally less sympathy 
than becomes them with the passion, howere 
ardent, which middle-aged gentlemen comee* 
for the daughters of a deceased mistress oF old 
friend. Were the ease reversed, and the mature 
lover a woman in love with the son of a former 
admirer—with a lad who from infancy had grown 
up under her eyes, the thing would be voted is: 
sufferable. But the nobler sex have many wat 
leges, and the female novelists seldom overlo 
or fail to acknowledge them, 
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While “ Old Walter,” Margaret, and Edmund | 
are carrying on their game of cross- 
at Grantley Manor, the family of Lord 
ington arrive at their seat from Italy; and 
her friends Maud and Lucy, his lordship’s 
janghters, Margaret gathers the most contradic- 
accounts of her mysterious sister, now every 
hour expected. Lucy admired and loved the 
singular Italian girl, while Maud doubted or de- 
ected her, and Frederic, their brother, owned he 


Verille, 
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‘* She felt, by an instinctive impression, that it was her 
sister who had come to seek her; a sense of faintness 
came over her, and as she was crossing the room to meet 
her, she almost fell. In an instant she was caught in 
Ginevra’s arms, who placed her gently on the couch, 
drew her close to herself, twine! her arms round her own 
neck, laid her aching head against her breast; and while 
the eldest sister sobbed, as if her heart would break, the 
youngest soothed her with murmured words of affection, 
even as if she had been addressing a weeping child. 


‘* Margaret felt as ifa mother was speaking to her, a 
strange repose stole over her heart, she wept freely when 





had never understood Ginevra, nor ever felt at 
paso with her whom he described as he had 
fest seen her, The Warrens, who were conduct- 
- Ginevra to England, were met one day sight- 
soi at Genoa, 


«“éThoy were just looking ata magnificent Vandyke, 
the first marquis of Brienole on horseback, and near them 
csagirl with her eyes fixed on this painting, and it 
eruck me immediately that [ had never seen such strange 
eves or such a peculiar dress.’ 

“« * And it was Ginevra ?’ 

“+ Yes,” 

«“¢ And what was her dress ?’ 

hae, | perfectly plain grey gown, no bonnet or shawl, 
byt what is called in Italy aimezzaro, a sort of veil which 
covers the head, and hangs down like a searf.’ 

« «And her face ?—now do tell me something of her 
bce.” 

“*Thaye told you IL cannot deseribe it. It is placid 
sad very pale. At times so pale and so still that she 
woks like a marble statue. Her eves are of such a light 
ilue that they sometimes appear almost colonrless. Her 
hair, also. is of the fa‘rest sort. The only dark thing in 
wor face are her evelashes. They are like a black cur- 
tain, aud throw such a dark shade under those very light 
eyes that it has the strancest effect possible.’ 

“«“éThon should you say that her face had no expres- 


99 


meULE o 

“ «No expression !—why, it is the most expressive I 
erepsa, that is the peculiarity of it. Notwithstanding 
that extraordinary stillness of feature, she renders her 
tlonghts, by the intensity of her countenance, in a way 
Seldom does a muscle of her 
fee move but a speck of colour rises in her cheek, and 
deepens and deepens, while her eyes brighten, and seem 
almost to shine. They do not sparkle like your's, or like 
Mand’s. Lucy says that you remind her of a morning in 
ummer, and your sister of a moonlight night.’’’ 


that is perfect!y astonishing 


While they thus talked at Lord Dornington’s 
‘inner-table, the subject of their conversa‘ion had 
reached Crantley Manor, whither Colonel Leslie 
and his eldest daughter were summoned in haste, 
Margaret on that very evening was the unseen 
witness of the tender and almost passionately fond 
reeption which the father, so eold to herself, or 
“ill understood, gave to the stranger. 


“What was Margaret feeling? She was there in the 
pesence of a father, and of a sister—unheeded, unnoticed, 
wnthought of. A strange foreign tongue was in her ears, 
aud the vestures, the tones of impassioned feeling, were 
“new to her as the language which gave them utterance. 
She felt with indescribable bitterness, that she had ne 
Martin their emotion, that neither in the past nor in the 
Present was she anything to her father; her sister ap- 
Jeg to her as a being from another world, who had 
“Aen possession at once of an affection of which she had 
8 unjustly deprived. Tlad she not also had a mother? 
ln her own little room, lad she not often wept in silence 


3 she gazed on hor centle features, and had a father’s | 


er “3 EY F 
demess ever soothed or consoled her 2”? 


Whileevil, jealous, and even revengeful thoughts 
— busy at Margaret’s heart, a low knock was 
‘ard at her door. 


a soft hand was laid on her forehead, and a gentle earnest 
kiss was pressed on her burning cheek. ‘The evil spirit 
fled, the iey cord that had bound her heart gave way ; she 
raised her head, smiled through her blinding tears, looked 
at a fice which might have been an angel's; and, again 
finding hers in that sheltering bosom, murmured— 

are you come at last? Not the 
one I have expected for a fow Wer ks, but the one | 
dreamt of years ago.’ 

‘* Another soft kiss was pressed on her cheek, and 
Ginevra said— 

*** Do not talk now, sister, your hands are cold, your 
cheek is burning. I know your heal is throbbing. Mv 
own! I know you are suffering; you must lie down 
and rest.’ 

** Tt was true that Margaret felt unwell; but it was a 
strange comfort to cling to her new sister, to yield to her 
wishes ; to suffer her to help her to undress: and then, 
when she laid her head on her pillow, to look up into her 
face, while she bathed her aching temples. 

zg *« . . * 


‘Sister, O sister! 





«¢ « Sister,’ she exclaimed, rousing herself for an instant, 
‘you have come a long distance to-day ; you must be 
tired. What are you doing here? 

‘*« Resting, dearest, by your side. 
stay here all night, watching you sleep.’ 

‘¢ «No, no,’ eried Margaret, ‘you must not stay. Go, 
sister, go; but let me see you to-morrow when I awake. 
I shall be so afraid of having only dreamed of you. — It is 
strange; but I feel as if [ had seen your face before. 
Kiss me again before you go.’ 

‘*Cinevra bent over her sister, kissed and blessed her, 
and tuen, sinking on her Knees by the side of the bed, 
she said, in a low voice— 

cee Sister, 

“é Var: 


I should like to 


shall we pray together ?’ 
et put her arm round her neck, and, drawing 
her close to herself, whispered in her ear— 

‘** Are there prayers that we may say together.’ 

The one that God himself made,’ answered Ginevra: 
and her soft low voice repeated the Lord's Prayer, and as 
the amen fell from Margaret's lips, a heavy sleep closed 
her eyes. 

‘*Cinevra prayed sometime longer by her sister’s side; 
she prayed in silenee, and now and then printed a fervent 
Kiss on the hand that was unconseiously detaining her's. 
A low knoek at the door roused her from this positt nh. 
She gently disengaged her hand, reluctantly yielded her 
niaee to Mrs. Dalton, and then retiring to her own room, 
remained for two hours with her face burted in her hands 
and absorbed in thought.” 


cee 


This is a very pretty scene, and yet we ima- 


| gine that the naughty, but candid and generous 
| English girl, petted and spoiled, and apt to be 


resentful, is not less true to universal nature than 
the character of the young saint who buried so 
many mysteries in her troubled heart. The two 
sisters, thus instantly knit in affection, get on 
charmingly, until trifles “light as air,” and 
weightier causes, together with the insinuations 





of Maud Vincent, aroused the jealousy of Mar- 
garet, who is compelled to notice the secret intel- 
ligence subsisting between her saintly sister and 
| Edmund Neville—Edmund, all but her own de- 
| clared lover, and to whom she had given her 
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ardent love! Many little incidents conspired to 
confirm her doubts. She loved and admired 
Ginevra, and felt her superiority, but, like Fre- 
deric Vincent, could not “ make her out.”’ 


“** Can you persuade yourself,’ she one day said to 
Walter, ‘ that Ginevra is only seventeen ” 

«« « Why, she looks very young, does she not ?’ 

‘© * Ves ; but she is so wise, so wonderfully wise! I 
wonder if it is all real. She is like somebody in a book ; 
and yet I should as soon think my Italian greyhound 
affected as my new sister. Such strange thoughts come 
into my head, Walter, while she is talking to me. Some- 
times [ think of the Scripture text about entertaining 
angels unawares ; and then, again, she puts me in mind 
of that beautiful stanza of Coleridge :— 

‘¢ Her slender palms together prest, 
Heaving sometimes on her breast ; 
Her face resigned to bliss or bale— 
Her face ! O call it fair, not pale— 
And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 
And each about to have a tear.’ ”’ 
* # # * - 

‘¢ One morning as she was coming out of her room, 
she saw Ginevra at the end of the gallery, on which her 
own opened, with a letter in her hand, She was reading 
it attentively, with one knee resting on the edge of the 
window-seat. She seemed very much absorbed with its 
contents, and there was a spark of colour in her pale 
cheeks. Margaret walked up to her, and put her hand 
on her shoulder. She gave a violent start, and turned 
quite pale, and when her sister said, with a smile, ‘ lam 
afraid I have startled you very much,’ the colour rushed 
back into her face, and she trembled visibly. 

‘** T hope you have had no bad news from Italy,’ said 


Margaret, while Ginevra hastily folded the letter in her | 


hand, and thrust it in the folds of her dress. 

‘© *Q, no,’ said Ginevra, mournfully. ‘I have no 
news to get from Italy: my only remaining friends left 
Verona some months ago, and since my uncle Leonardo’s 
death, and Father Francesco’s departure for America, 
the links that bound me to my native land have been 
severed one by one. And Italy’—sle continued, witha 
voice of more emotion than she had ever yet betrayed— 


‘and Italy is nothing to me now but a tale that is | 





told—a dream that has been dreamt—a prelude to the 
life that is now beginning.’ 

‘** A happy liie, 1 trust,’ said Margaret. 

‘« ¢ Thank you, sister, thank you,’ answered Ginevra, 
in a voice that, without any apparent reason to herself, 
affected Margaret ; her manner was at once tender and 
abrupt, and she left her suddenly.”’ 


Upon another day, Margaret had requested her 
sister to place some flowers in the room of an ex- 
pected lady-visiter. 


‘* She followed her up stairs, and not finding her in the 
room which she had pointed out, she opened the door of the 
next, which was the one that Edmund had occupied ali the 
time be had been at Grantley. Ginevra was standing by 
tle writing-table, and examining the blotting-paper book. 
She was turning over the pages with a look of interest, 
and holding it upside down, she carried it to the light, 
and seemed employed in making out some indistinct 
traces of writing. Margaret felt an annoyance, greater 
than she quite understood, at seeing her thus employed. 
With that feeling of reserve and delicacy, which by nature 
and by education she was particularly alive to, earnestly 
as she would have wished to visit that room after Ed- 
mund’s departure, and to detect and find pleasure in the 
most trifling traces of his presence, she had never ventured 
beyond ‘the door, or even supposed it possible to gratify 
such a wish. Ginevra put down the book, and moving 
towards the chimney, stood a moment gazing at the fire, 
and then walking away, and meeting Margaret at the 
door, started and coloured ; when she said to her, ‘ You 
have put the flowers in the wrong place,’ Ginevra turned 
back in silence, took up the vase of flowers, and followed 
Margaret to the south bed-room. 


‘ 

















| vra was shortly afterwards left alone wit] 






‘‘As the latter turned round to speak to her Sister 
was struck by the expression of her countenance, |, 
as usual, very still, but painfully apxiecus.”’ ™. 


Ginevra was a poctess, a musician—a Muse as 
well as a saint, and her improvisations, musical 
and poetical, fill many eloquent pages, Ay, 
those who owned her varied spells, was « Old 
Walter,” who was, however, more strongly drawy 
to her, because, deep-read himself in silent suf. 
fering, he felt that she was unhappy. One evening 
a jocular conversation arose on Margarct’s pre. 
sumed marriage with Edmund Neville, which 


now was the common talk of the country, Gins 


i W alter 
the Puseyite, or incipient Romanist, 

‘* He had felt an increasing interest about her during the 
last few days. Like most reserved persons, he had a. quick 
insight into human feelings, and having often suffered nm 
silence liimscli, he easily detected the marks of silent suf- 
fering in others. That she was unhappy now he could no 
longer doubt. He had sometimes fancied before that her 
eyes had filled with tears, which a firm resolution had 
alone restrained trom tlowing, but now he saw them steal. 
ing down her cheek faster than her hand could brush them 
away. le addressed to her some trifling observation, 
and her mouth quivered when she attempted to reply, 
There was not a shade of temper in her face ; but it was 
evident that she was struggling with a powerful emotion, 
and steadily endeavouring to subdue it. Walter's preju- 
diees would not have been easily conquered, had this young 
girl appeared happy, or had she, on her arrival among 
them, displayed a childish or ungracious sorrow ; but asit 
was, she was suffering, and she was struggling. The 
source of that suffering he knew not; where she found 
strength to struggle he discerned not yet; but he longed 
to soothe that pain, and to help those efforts, as he would 
have longed to feed the hungry or to shelter the naked. 
He pushed the portfolio towards her and said— 

‘* * Have you seen these engravings ?’ 

‘* She looked at them at first in silence ; but by degrees 
grew interested, and then animated. A print of St. 
Peter’s Martyrdom seemed to fix her attention ; she said, 
in a low voice, as her head was bent over it— 

‘«¢ Tie must have known he was forgiven then—his 
long penitence aeccepted—his trial ended! His suffering 
must have been to him a pledge of pardon.’ 

‘‘In general Ginevra was not perfectly at home in 
English ; but when the subject incited her, she was elo- 
quent in a manner peculiar to herself. Her language was 
picturesque, and she spoke as others write, but with @ 
simplicity that took away from her conversation all ap- 
pearance of effort or affectation. There was something 
in the tone of her observations which harmonized with 
the sceret impressions of Walter's hidden life—that life of 
the soul which holds its deepand sileut course apart from 
all outward converse with the world, or even from the 
most intimate associations of our homes and hearts. The 
writings of past generations, the solitary studies of years, 
his instinetive yearnings after a deeper faith and a wider 
sympathy than his own religious education or his own times 
a‘forded, had prepared him to feel for the young I 
and he was listening to her original thoughts elot 
in eloquent and expressive language, with an interest 
mingled with curiosity, when he perceived that she sud 
denly checked herself, and turning round, he saw Edm 
Neville enter the room.’’ 


Neville went away, and the conversation w% 
renewed. Walter said— 

«© «T have seen you for a few days, and scarcely knew 
you an hour ago, but I would fain serve you. 
I ?—can 1?’ bis 

‘«« Mr. Sydney,’ said Ginevra, and she took both 4 
hands in hers, ‘you have been very kind to me ‘ 
and I do not regret’—she stopped a moment 4 
went on—‘I do not regret that you have seen me 
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thus disturbed—you will not think hardly of | 


35 ou will not.’ 
ae eae faltered, and Walter interrupted her. 
wsJpisso natural that you should seem depressed— 
are so very young. Everything here must appear 
“range to YOU ; and you have had afflictions,’ he added 
cil more gently, and glancing at her black dress ; ‘ and 
ne of those you love though not taken from you by 
saath, are far away, and you would fain see them again— 
va would fain see your own home and speak your own 
onerge again. ; 
a She raised her pale but most expressive eyes to his 
sae and said, siowly— 
aé There is one at whose feet I should wish to kneel, 
e again, before I die; but he is not where my home 
eis, It is my mother’s uncle,’ she continued, as Walter 
ked at her inquiringly, ‘ Father Francesco. He left 
Vogona 2 year ago for a distant mission ; he grieved to 
= me, but his duty called him, and he went—fur how 
woe [know not. On earth I may never see him again— 
tat yet I think I shall—not now, not soon—but onc 
nore in my life. It is when the agony deepens, and the 
dades darken that angels are sent to us. Perhaps,’ 
se continued with increasing emotion, ‘ perhaps he will 
cme tome when my strength is failing, and evil is wax- 
ing strong, and hope is forsaking me—perhaps God will 
end him to say to me, ‘* Ol thou of little faith wherefore 
dist thou doubt 2’ ”’ 

s # # * # . * . . 
«*Pray for me that my faith may never fail me.’ ”’ 
Next morning, Margarct’s maid, Grace, brought 

s railing accusation against the ‘* Papist 
freigner,” come to supplant her mistress. ‘ She 
dressed so queer, and never slept anywhere on 
the road, but she was off to church before break- 
fast—but all that church-going does not come to 
ood at last.’ Margaret rebuked her gossiping 
maid, 

“*What do you or Mrs. Henderson know about it ? 
| dare say we should all be the better of going oftener to 
cureh; Mr. Sydney thinks so, and walks a greal way olf 
every day for daily service.’ 

“*Oh, but your grandpapa’s butler says, Miss, that 
Mr. Walter is a Papist in disguise, and Mrs. Henderson 
vould not be at all surprised if Miss Ginevra was to talk 
lum Over into being one in good earnest. Jolin said they 
were looking at them Papish books in the library last 
ught, and they were shaking hands over them, and Miss 
litevra Was crying when he went in to put coals on.’ 

“Shaking hands and erying ? what are you talking 
“out?” exclaimed Margaret, impatiently ; but, at the 
‘ume Moment, she remembered that, when going to bed 
‘ae night before, she had remarked traces of tears on her 
saler’s face, and she felt annoyed at the idea that some- 
‘ting had passed between her and Walter with whiclishe 
‘#4 not been made acquainted. ‘She treats me asa 
child,’ was her next feeling, ‘ she kisses me, puts flowers 
44 hy hair, calls me her Leine Murguerite : but, how 
“at I think about it, not one word has she said to me of 
wt thoughts—of her feelings—of her past life—of herself, 
Ssuort. And now, it seems, that Walter and she have 
vee talking together, in the most confidential manner— 
dave been forming a secret friendship. I really have 
are a great deal, I did not mind Mrs. Warren’s say- 
8, Father rudely, befure ime, how much papa admired 
“f tie most—her dress, at least, which comes to the 
“me; and I told her she was the favourite, and that | 
“4 hot mind it ; and I do not mind it ; but if Walter and 
“are to have long téte-a-téles, and lam neglected by 
Sreryood y—_.’ ” 4 
‘ The farther remarks of Grace aggravated 
“Stgaret’s humour, though she indignantly com- 
danded silence— 


ts « ° 
ee mat well, Miss, very well,’ murmured Grace, with 
0 


, much resignation. ‘I will not say another 
fg’ 0, not if the grass was to be cut from under your 
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Miss Ginevra was to set her cap at Mr. Neville, which 
she is very likely to do—for Mrs. Henderson says there 
never was a gentleman yet she did not make fall in love 
with her; and she was walking home with him yester- 
day; when they passed before the woodman’s cottage, 
and when they came near the park gate, she turned one 
way, and he another: but I don’t care ; it don’t signify. 
I won’t say another word though she were to be married 
before you. and you had to be her bridesmaid.’ 

‘* At this climax Grace burst into tears, and Margaret 
desired her to leave the room.’’ 


But not so easily was the train of thought these 
idle words had conjured up dismissed. 


‘* «Was it, indeed,’ she thought, ‘a true presentiment 
that cast such a dark shade over the days that preceded 
Ginevra’s arrival ? she come, with her strange 
beauty, with her smooth tongue, with the magie of her 
genius, and her resistiess captivation, to steal away from 
me the heart of Edmund Neville ® Was it to him that 
<d, on the night of his arrival, that strain of 
impassioned harmony which seemed to draw him to her 
side, and to fill his soul with indeseribable emotion ? She 
met him yesterday, and spent in his society the very 
hours in which I wandered alone in silent disappoint- 
ment; and afterwards she spoke honeyed words to me, 
and crowned me with flowers, and aftectedly disclaimed 
my praises. but, then, what will follow? What will 
happen? What can I do? How can I compete with 
her? I cannot smile, or sing, or talk, like Ginevra; I 
cannot look like an angel, and act all the time a eruel and 
deceitful part. Is it not hard that she should snateh 
away from me my cup of hope and happiness, and wring 
my heart with anguish, which I must bear in seeret ?— 
for none must know (here the poor child’s grief found 
vent in tears)—none must know how I have loved hin— 
how I love him every day more devotedly ; but they 
will know—they have seen—how Walter will pity me !— 
(now a burning blush covered her cheeks); and grand- 
papa, who was saying yesterday—but it is impossible; I 
think I must be dreaming or mad to suppose it. He has 
but just seen her; he scarcely knows her. ‘Three short 
days cannot have changed him, and destroyed my happi- 
ness. ITler heart is calm and free ; mine is throbbing as 
if it would break from my breast. Shall I tell her that 
Ilove him? Ono; Iam afraid of her. I cannot up- 
braid her, and I dare not ask her to have merey. And 
yet, perhaps, she would. Can it be that Edmund has 
confided to her that he loves me ? and that they met to 
speak of it yesterday ?¢’ ’’ 


ilas 


} “Ae 
she address 


Scenes followed which could admit of no mis- 
take, no palliation; and as often as they met, 
Maud Vincent had always new stories to tell, and 
fresh proofs to give of Ginevra’s baseness and 
hypocrisy. 

‘*« But,’ exclaimed Margaret, with impatience (for 
she felt the full force of Maud’s insinuations), ‘but ean 
she really be a miserable hypocrite? Does she feign to 
serve God, to love goodness, to honour virtue? Is there 
no reality in her faith, in her piety, in her affeetions! O, 
Maud, she cannot be so disgustingly wicked !’ 

‘*«My dear child, it does not follow, because your 
sister is a coguette, and, as 1 sometimes think, more than 
a coquette, that she absolutely feigns the sentiments she 
seems at times to possess. I dare say she has a sort of 
half scenic, half romantic religion, which is very common 
among Catholics, and which has nothing to do with 
morality; and | have no doubt that she is very good to 
the poor, and all that sort of thing; but her religion 
teaches that you ean make up for every kind of sin by 
good works, of an easy description, and that if you con- 
fess and get absolution, you may feel quite satistied, and 
go on just as before; so you see that Catholics can be 
very religious and very immoral at the same time, with- 
out being exactly hypocrites.’ 


‘«*T see,’ said Margaret thoughtfully; ‘ that accounts 


| for it all.’ 
) WF the very bed taken from under you; no, not if | 


‘* The oft-repeated slander had been uttered, the false- 
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hood, which the lives of a thousand saints have disproved 
—which the voice of the preacher, the pen of the learned, 
the experience of millions, and miracles of grace, and 
prodigies of penitence daily contradict—had been brought 
to bear, and Margaret, sighing deeply, carried away with 
her, as that conversation ended, an unfavourable impres- 
sion of her sister’s character, and a most mistaken view 
of that sister’s faith.’’ 


Ginevra was by this time painfully aware that 
rumour gave to her sister her own husband, Ed- 
mund Neville, for a lover; and still worse, that 
the affections of the innocent and unsuspecting 
Margaret were in imminent danger of entangle- 
ment, of the most terrible kind, which frankness 
alone could prevent. One day, Maud Vincent, 
on seeing Ginevra leave the room, offered to 
bet anything that she had gone out to waylay 
Mr. Neville. It proved so, and Margaret was 
in every way miserable. Next morning, Neville, 
by a hasty resolution, was to leave Grantley Manor; 
and that night, her motherly governess, still in 
the house as her friend, put his note of farewell 
into Margaret’s hand. She dismissed her maid, 
shut the door, prest the note to her lips, and 
burst into tears. In atamult of foreboding fears, 
she read that courteous, cold, commonplace fare- 
well, which extinguished the last lingering hope 
in her aching heart. 

A restless and miserable night brought round 
the early hour at which Neville was to set off, and 
from walking up and down her room, Margaret 
unconsciously opened the door, and looked down 
the dark gallery. 

‘* At the farthest end of it a speck of light was visible ; 
it was from the chink of a door; it was scarcely percep- 
tible, but it was there, and the door was Gineyra’s. ‘ O 


that I dared to open it,’ she exclaimed, ‘that I dare | : . é 
defiance of the most decided appearances, inno- 


burst into that room, and kneel to her, wliom | wrong so 
grievously, whom I suspect 





‘<The handle of the door on which her eyes were fixed 
softly turned, and then she heard again the sound of 
steps, and her soul thickened within her; she thought 
she knew the step, she had so often watched its approach. 
It had once been musie in her ears; and now, that slow 
cautious tread sounded Yke the knell—not of her happi- 
ness, that seemed gone alrealy—but of all her future 
peace of mind. 

«©«] will speak to her,’ she exclaimed. ‘It is a 
dream, perhaps, and a horrid one. ‘To see her will dis- 
pel it.’ 

‘* She crossed the gallery with trembling steps—she 
paused at the door. The sound of deep and stifled sobs 
met her ears—she opened the door; Ginevra was on her 
knees, her hair streaming over her fice, and her whole 
frame quivering with emotion. At the sound of the 
opening door she started up, and extended her arms 
wildly, pushing back the hair from her face, and uttering 
a sort of cry of hope and surprise, and some Italian word 
of endearment. Her eyes were blinded with tears; but 
in an instant she recognised Margaret, and said, 

‘«* Sister!’ in so gentle and utterly mournful a tone, 
that it sounded like a ery for merey. Margaret stood 
transfixed, bewildered, unable to collect her thoughts ; 
but her eyes fell at that moment on a travelling fur glove 
that lay on the carpet close to the door. She knew it 
well, ‘and a tumultuous tide of passion rushed over her 
soul, sent the crimson blood into her cheek, and heaved 
in her swelling and indignant breast. With flashing eyes 
and curliog lip she held it out to Ginevra, who took it 
mechanically, and pressed her other hand to her throat, 
as if to subdue the convulsive agitation of her frame. 

*** What do you wish? What do you want, sister ?’ 
she asked, as if she did not know what she said, 
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‘‘At that moment the sound of carriage wheels was 
heard, and both sisters started. 

‘* * Yes,’ exclaimed Margaret, ip a loud voice a8 the 
sound died away in the distance. ‘ Yes, he is going ! be 
goes! and would to Heaven he had never known yoy 
me; would to God he had never set his eyes upon 
and brought misery to me—and to you! 0! what he, 
he brought to you? I know not—I dare not—] cannot 
think or speak ; but guilty, very guilty you must be 
Ginevra ; for darkness, and silence, and shame kare af. 
tended your actions. A false innocence has been on your 
brow, and a false virtue on your tongue. You haye da. 
ecived me with every feature in your face, and with eye 
accent of your voice. He is gone: yes, thauk Heaven 
he is gone! But peace, and hope, and trust are gone tog 
—for ever gone from this, my once happy home, 0 
may he never return! May my eyes never behold him 
again! May his own conscience, if deceit and treache 
have not for ever hardened it, torment and punish hig 
for the misery he has brought upon me—ay, and upon 
you,’ she continued (as Ginevra faintly murmured, ¢ For 
God’s sake—for mercy’s sake, do not curse hm, Marga- 
ret’), ‘you, my fallen, my most unhappy sister, 6 
Ginevra! Ginevra! was it for this that you were made 
so beautiful—so highly gifted—so captivating - to be so 
infinitely vile? Ginevra, I could hate you for the injary 
you have done me, if I did not pity you from my soul, 
You who know so well, who can talk so well of pure, and 
noble, and holy things, you cannot be so hardened—you 
cannot be so dead to all feeling.’ 

‘* Was it the calm of death—was it the deadness of the 
sou! that made those pale blue eyes so clear and mild in 
their meek and most expressive sadness? Was the look 
of tenderness with which she watched the excited and 
quivering features of her indignant sister, another piece 
of well-acted deceit, and the convulsive energy with 
which she pressed to her heart the small crucifix she 
wore round her neck, another proof of hollow formalism 
or miserable hypocrisy ?’ 


We cannot give the entire scene : it is enough 
that Margaret, struck by her sister’s solemn 
warnings and entreaties, believed her to be, in 


cent, pure, and holy, After Ginevra’s solemn 
adjuration to her sister to give up all thoughts 
of Edmund Neville as she would avoid mortal sis, 
and to forbear asking for any explanation of her 
mysterious conduct, she continued :— 


‘« «Our paths of duty are different, and though we may 
live together, if that even be allowed, we must never forzet 
that an invisible barrier has risen between us, which you 
cannot, and I dare not, remove. If, witha great patience 
and a holy trust, you will bear with me, aud suspend hard 
thoughts, and abstain from harsh words, it will be a great 
and wonderful effort of virtue ; and hereafter, my sister, 
you will be glad to think that you did not break a bruised 
reed—but if you cannot, then let God’s will be done. be 
it trial, or be it punishment, I am ready to receive au 
your hands far more misery than I have inflicted upon 
you. Only’—she stopped, hesitated, clasped her hands 
in supplication, and then, with a burst of such agony # 
slie had not given way to before, exclaimed—‘ Only, 
spare my father.’ ; 

‘« Margaret held out her hand without looking at her, 
but, asshe was leaving the room, she returned impetuous, 
flung herself into her sister’s arms, and both wept with 
uncontrolable emotion; and when these two fair creatures 
parted, it was with a heavier weight of sorrow 0” roe 
spirits than such young hearts are often doomed to 
dure.”’ 


We see few of the stolen interviews of the married 
pair; but on the evening before Edmund's 
parture they met. Neville had previossy # 
formed his uncle, Mr. Warren, that he 
formed an attachment to Ginevra pie 
he had met with in Italy, and that bis 
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prejudices alone stood in the way of a marriage, 
‘.h all their hopes of happiness were 
pie n Warren could give his nephew little 
aa overcoming the strong Protestant preju- 
bef O' Mr. Neville, but he did think that, if the 
< cy of the case were placed before Ginevra, 
jer scruples might give way ; that, where the 
tials or fundamentals of religion were almost 
“satieal, she would yield minor or trivial points. 
He, the latitudinarian Protestant, little knew 
Ginerra—the pupil of Father Francesco, and the 
jeroted disciple of “* the eternal, divine,” and only 
ue faith, as she had been taught to believe. 
Cheered by Mr. Warren’s view of his situation, 
hope began to revive in the breast of Edmund :— 


« But when he met Ginevra on the terrace of the park, 
on the evening of that day, and they stood alone together, 
with the dark wintry sky over their heads, and the gloomy 
fyture weighing on their hearts, the conflicts of grief and 
jassion, of love and anger, burst all bounds. 
« long in her breast, kept under by nights of prayer and 
days of struggle, broke forth at last, and the passion of 
ivr Italian nature shook, and almost convulsed her fragile 
frm. As, in her own tongue, she poured forth the stury 
ofher wrongs, and shuddered herself as she told it, deep, 
deep into her own heart and into his she dived, and 
brushed aside, with impetuous and overpowering reason- 
ing, the vain subterfuges by which he sought to keep the 
uth from her grasp; unrolled the past before his 
shrinking glance ; and then, with his hand in hers, and 
pointing to Ieaven with the other, exclaimed—‘ And 
shea at the last judgment-seat you stand, how shall you 
aswerte Him who made you, for having tempted a 
human soul into destruction? No, Edmund, no,’ she 
continued, while a torrent of tears fell on his hand, which 
se still clasped with both hers. ‘ No! you will never 
have to answer for such a crime. The day will come 
when you will bless God that I could withstand your tears, 
aid wring your heart.’ 

“ She left him abvuptly, for the sound of footsteps had 
that moment startled them: but he was going the next 
day, and her conscience reproached her for the vehemence, 
aud her heart smote her for what, in her sensitive 
waderness, she called unkindness. ‘Through that long 
evening not one glanee of afiection could she obtain—not 
one token of pardon.”’ 


Neville reached Clantoy just in time to attend 
the obsequies of his father, who had died suddenly. 
The funeral was over—the will of the deceased 
vasread, Edmund, already aware of its con- 
tents, and resolved on his part, listened with the 
concentrated calmness of a stoic :-— 


“ Everything that for years had been possessed by his 
Sumily, the townlands of Clantoy and Eskereen, in Ire- 
and, with their rent-rolls of ten and twenty thousand a 
year; Darrell-court, and its dependencies, in the county 
#——, in England; a small estate in Scotland; a 

in Cavendish square in London; and other minor 

uests accompanying these, were successively and pom- 
jasly enumerated, and all were left to him to hold and 
i) keep at his pleasure, and to descend to his children 
him, under proviso and condition, that if he remained 
‘umarried, or died without heirs, the said estates and 
operties, &e., should devolve to Ann Neville, his sister, 
ud to her heirs after her ; or, in the event of his marry- 
Bg, Or declaring a marriage, with a person professing the 
Catholie religion, that he should at once forfvit 

™ Possession of the said estates, properties, &ec., and 

“they should at such times pass into the hands of the 
. Aun Neville, or, her life fuling, to her children after 





o, her heirs failing, to Charles Neville, of ’ 
“ad to-bis heirs after him.’’ 
‘ * * + * 7 


" He had not raised his eyes ance during the time which 





Her spirit | 
wee in that hour, and the smothered fire that mouldered 


' husband or herself. 


judgment misleads you. 





} 
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it had taken to read the will; and when an old squire, 
who was distantly related to him, shook hands with him, 
as they passed through the hall into the drawing-room, 
and whispered—‘ aye, a chip of the old block—a Protes- 
tant to the back-bone—no Popish wife, hey ?” the blood 
which rushed to his heart did not even tinge his cheek.’” 


Not without a struggle, however, did Neville now 
act the part of a conscious impostor, and allow 
himself to hold a position from which there seemed 
to him no honourable or possible means of extri- 
cating himself, unless his wife listened to his so- 
licitations and arguments, and became a Protes- 
tant. His actual situation he durst not, all at 
ouce, lay open to the high-souled Ginevra, strong 
in her Italian faith, and before whom the path of 
duty ever lay broad and well-defined. She heard of 
the death of her unknown father-in-law, and was 
anxious to learn how that event might affeet her 
Now, surely, the great ob- 
stacle was removed, and the painful secret might 
be revealed. With many hopes and fears she 
broke the seal of Neville’s first letter, and read— 


‘© «So much depends on the spirit in which you will re- 
ceive and read this letter, that I entreat you to pause 
before you give way to your feelings and take it for 
granted, that blindly to adhere, under all circumstances, 
toa predetermined course, is the best and highest wis- 
dom. I never felt to love you more than at this moment. 
All that you have been to me since the first hour of our 
acquaintance is present to my mind—your gentleness, 
your heroic patience, and generous forbearance under the 
most trying circumstances, I do full justice to the prin- 
ciples that have guided you throughout. I ean even 
appreciate and respect the resistance which you have 
hitherto offered to my entreaties on a subject, on which 
your feelings are adinirable, but on which an error in 
' When we have adverted to this 
point, we have neither of us viewed it with sufficient 
calmness, or in the dispassionate manner which it de- 
mands. It is, doubtless, difficult to be calm when, on the 
decision of another, the happiness or wretchedness of a 
whole lite depends, and when the obstacles that are 
raised against the only safe and proper course are the 
result of deplorable error and prejudice. You know well 
what I allude to; but I must inform you that the reasons 
| formerly urged with such earnestness on your considera- 
tion, when I implored you to conform to the religion of 
your husband and your country, are become tenfold more 
imperative from the tenor of my father’s will. In short, 
there is no alternative now between that concession on 
your part, or such ruin and misery to us both as cannot 
be calmly contemplated. I will not gu over the ground 
that we have but too often trodden before. I will only 
repeat, that what I want of you is no offence against 
morality—no abandonment of the service of your Creator; 
that service which every reasonable ercature owes to Him, 
but which finds its expression in one peculiar form, or in 
another, according to the infinite variety and incident of 
climate, of character, and of association, which serve to 
produce a number of religions—all resulting from one 
source, and tending to one end, common to all, needful 
for all. You received the tenets which at present you 
hold from early instructors, whose country, and whose 
sympathies are entirely ditferent from those of the land 
which is now become your home, and in which my inte- 
rests and my duties are centred. How can you, at your 
age, have any assurance that what you now believe is not 
merely the truth, but the on/y truth? Why cannot you 
adopt the religious convictions of your family, of your 
triends, and of one dearer to you (if you have not deceived 
me on that point) than all the world beside? Will you 
run the risk of ruining me, in every sense of the word, 
on the chance that your early teachers were better in- 
forined, and more enlightened, than those friends, of whose 
understandings you have yourself such a high opinion / 
It seems to me that, viewed in this light, you cannoy 
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hesitate any longer in following the line of conduct which 
alone can rescue us from an abyss of irreparable misery. 
The state of the case is this; I am not ony ruined, but 


dishonoured; unable to meet the most indispensable en- | 


gagements, or even to look the world in the face again, 
if, while you persist in professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, I should acknowledge my marriage. I will never 





| 


deny what you may choose to proclaim to the world, but | 


this I plainly tell you, that on the day that you disclose | 


this secret (and I leave you at liberty to do so; this 
very letter in your hands furnishes you with evidence, 
and places me at your mercy), I shali leave England for 
ever, and never set eyes on you again. If you persist in 
your present religious opinions, there are but two alier- 
natives before you. One is silence—which must forbid 
our meeting but in crowds, or our ever speaking to each 
other but in fear and trembling. 
nal separation, with the consciousness that you have 
driven your husband from his country and his home—~ 
blasted his name, ruined his fortune, broken his heart.’ ’’ 


We cannot follow all Neville’s arguments and 
cutreaties before he thus concluded :— 


“*Ginevra! if you write to me to come to von—if, with 


The other is—an eter- | 
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was awful as the stillness that precedes the storm, 
Warren said with hesitation— Ne, 
** *T hear that Edmund is miseradle—that his father’ 
will’ — 6 
‘* The name, the words fell on her ear—anq swik 
the hurricane over the ocean, across that silent md 
swept a tide of passion, too powerful for the slender 
that quivered with its violence. Her eyes flashed, hor 
breast heaved ; over her cheeks, her neck, her temples 
rushed the crimson hue of indignant feeling, and a 
rose to her lips as keen as her anguish—as strong as h 
despair. rte 
‘«*« And what is man’s will :’ she cried with eonyulsiy 
avitation—* What is man’s will, that it should oa 
what God hath united? Can the breath of his mouth 
the stroke of his pen—A will! a will! in God’s name, 
Mr. Warren, is it His will, or man’s will, that must Pe 
vail? ifeaven forgive me! I know not what I gq ab 
brain is giving way.’ 
‘¢ She fell on her knees, her face buried in her hands,” 


y, My 


From the pathetic reply of Ginevra to the appeal 


the simplicity of a child, and the tenderness of a woman, | 
vou resign yourself to me, and as the Scripture itself di- | 


rects vou, learn of your husband in meekness and in sub- 
mission, what days of bliss are in store for us, what ua life 
of happiness before us! You, who are the only woman I 
have ever truly loved—~you, who have already given me 
proofs of hervie devotedness, and borne with such gentle pa- 
tience the strange sufferings of ourlot, now, that on one hand, 


of her husband we give but one passage ;— 


‘“*Oh, dearest Edmund, if it is a sin to lie to men, tolie 
to God is an unpardonable crime. tf I were to abjure 
the faith which is as strong as life within me—if ] 
tested by my acts, and with my lips, against what in my 
soul I believed—what in my heart I adored—my very 


prayers would become insults to the Majesty of heaven, 


every blessing 13 within our reach, and every misery threat- | 


ening us on the other—will vou hesitate anylonger/ I ask 


of you peace, honour, happiness! And will you jet an 


opinion, blind!y received and blindly mammtained, weigh | 
against the fidelity vou vowed to me, the submission you | 


owe Ine, tie love vou bear me? Let conscience Spe ak to 
you unbiassed by prejudice; aud if vou listen to its voice, 
this is the last time ] shall have to tremble as I send—to 
tremble as 1 wait—a ljetier from you.—Ever yours, 

‘*¢ EpMUND NEVILLE.’ 
Was ever Catholic wife so tried ¢ 


sal . 1. } ' } 7 . ate . Q7 +7 ; wT ’ 
“She walked to the door and locked it, and then cam 


But is there, indeed, no alternative but that whieh you 
point out ?—have I to choose between my guilt and 
your despair 7 
* *# * * & * * * 
‘*A thousand wild fears and vague suspicions dart 
through my mind. I have risen at night and made my 
way to the library, and scarched in books, and read over 


| laws and statutes, till my head has throbbed with istigue 


back and sat down near the table on which the letter was | 
lying. She started when her hand touched it. as if there | 


was danger in its contact. Twice she passed her hand 
over her brow, and then her face liushed vi Nenuy > sud- 
1 nly her throat seemed to swell and her chest to heave; 
with both hands s] elzed the velvet ribbon 
I eck, and tore it asunder. The ring i held flew out, : 
fell at some distance on the floor. Nhe took the letter and 
read it again, Wi div glance ing from line to line with 2 be- 
wildered expression of doubi, of misery, and of fear. When 
she came to the last senteuce, she lighted a candle and 
held the paper to the flame. It burned siowly; she waiched 
word aiter word, line afier line, disappear, till the fire 
reached her hand; she let it fall, aud soon it mingled with 
the ashes. 

Mr. Warren, who had previously atiempted to 
remove what he considered the religious preju- 
dices, or foolish scruples, of Miss Ginevra Leslie, 
Lad, at this moment, come to say farewell, pre- 
vious to his departure for Germany. 
calm, but deadly pale, and he felt painfully con- 
cerned for her, though her distress was merely, is 
he fancied, the dream of a love-sick girl rud. ly 
destroyed, net the whole life of « woman Dlightec. 


She was 


‘*Withevidentembarrassment he endeavoured to address 


to her a few words of sympathy. This was more than 
} 





I can nowhere find an explanation of the 

I cannot accept it, Edmund, nor 
by a sacrilegious lie avert it ; and yet I cannot, I dare 
not brave your anger, your threatened desertionto 
draw upon you all the misfortunes you speak of. Have 
merey upon me, and explain yourself clearly. Prove to 
me that it is just and honourable to keep cur marriage a 
perpetual seeret ; that you have the right to do so—the 
right to compel me to silence by more tearful threats, by 
more powerful means, than if you poiuted a dagger at my 
breast. Only prove to me this, Edmund, and I will be 
silent as the grave, till the day that death will give you 
i 1 to me peace, Only never forget, as you 
would not forget your soul’s salvation, and your hopes ef 
heaven, that what God has joined together, man cannot 
put asunder. Remember that I must ever stand between 
you and other hopes, between you and other ties, asa 
shade, a cloud, a blighting vision |! Oh, that it were not 
a crime tu bid you furget me ; that it were not a duty 
thus to cross your path and embitter your existenee. 
Why it should be so, Edmund, why the pure gold of our 
love has turned into dross, you alone can tell.” 


and aneuish. 


fate you assign to me. 


eegom, an 


The result of this painful correspondence was, 
that Neville resolved, in spite of conscience and 
his better feeling, to preserve silence for a time, 
in the hope that Ginevra might relent, and yet 
sce it her duty to profess the Protestant faith, as 


this alone eould reseue her husband from debt 
_di-honour, and beegary; while, on the other 

rary : 
| hand, Ginevra, in the hope of Father Francesco § 


she could bear; the struggle was dreadful; she would | 


have given worlds to break that silence, to quesiion him, 
to tear the veil from his eyes and trom her own, and 
burst through the shackles which were driving the iron 
intoher soul. Dut she couldnot speak and be ealm. 
She could not command the tumultuous throbbing of her 
heart—she gasped tor breath. All traces of colour 
vanished from her cheeks ; her lips were partly open but 
did not move. Her breathing was now scarcely discerni- 
ble, so profound was the silence of her whole being. It 


' 


' 


| 





return whieh he had announced, also resolved still 
to keep the important sceret :— 

‘* And thus she remained in her father’s house, to some 
an object of strange interest, to some of enthusiastic 
miration, to all, perhaps, of a nameless compassion ; 
all felt that her lot ditfered in some ways from # 
others ; that there was a cloud resting upon her— Walter 
Sydney called it a halo, so mild was the light of her ey 
so pure was the tenour of her life. 
seen that cloud gather, and knew the dark source 
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+ rose; but even when it was weighed on that 


«pemee it head, her own heart had whispered that it was 
pnaking misery, and not with shame. Her own wild 
. perchildish glee, her thoughtless prattle was altered. 
= to view life differently from what she had 
Sd done. Her own disappointment, the weight of a 
an gratitude for the quiet and spotless course of her 
va life, seemed to deepen and to strengthen her cha- 
"Then Walter Sydney’s lessons began to tell, and 


ter. ee 
ritv of such an affection as his to strike her.’’ 


2 peculia 
nd in brief, the most perfect understanding soon 
ew up between Margaret and her ‘*Old Walter.” 
i, had always loved her——from her eradle till 
«that she considered herself old enough to ap- 
roach the marriage-altar ; and, stranger still, 
aoking more deeply and considerately into her own 
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art, Margaret found that she had always loved | 


», and him only. 
: end, however, for we are not yet through the 
wend volume, and the whole family of Grantley 
vanor are on the wing for London, where, 
Janged into the vortex of gay, youthful life, 
Walter insisted that his Margaret should make 
sther trial of her afiections and constancy. At 
eelose of a very pretty secne of something quite 


Cross-purposes are not at | 


s tender, and not much less romautie, than 


voung, passionate love, Walter exclaims :— 
“*Margaret, listen to my firm, my unalterable reso- 
jon, furmed even at this moment of overpowering 
spiness, and which, so heip me God! I will keep. You 
sl] not marry your Old Walter—you shall not give your 
th, your beauty, your heart to hiin—you shall not 
od yourself by irrevocabie ties, till you have tried and 
ysed your feelings, and learned the full value of that 
less gift. O, my beloved child! tell no one of the 
ye you have given me. 


euch you have offered to intrust your happiness to my 
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The Leslie family went to London and Walter 
followed. Ginevra made at once a strong im- 
pression upon fashionable society. Her strange 
beauty, her foreign manners, her talents, and her 
genius combined to make her the idol of the 
world which she shunned— 


‘* And it was impossible that she should not feel the 
contrast between the homage she received, and the ad- 
miration she inspired, and the bitter and miserable des- 
tiny which her husband assigned to her; but the love and 
devotion for others, instead of healing, seemed but to 
deepen the wounds which her heart had received; and 
when bursts of admiration and murmurs of applause at- 
ended some brilliant exercise of her talents ; when, with 
the enthusiasm of genius, and the simplicity of manner 
which belonged to her, she had electrified her hearers by 
some incomparable strain of melody, or by an improvisa- 
tion, in which thought seemed to hurry on language with 
a startling and resistless impetuosity, she would return to 
her place, and sit in silence with one image before her 
eyes, and only value the praises resounding in her ears, 
as tributes to be one day laid at the 1 
ing husband.”’ 


4 . eT an _— | yeu 
leet O12 Der UnGesScerv- 


That husband appears on the seene to heighten 
her distress, and increase the difficulty of the part, 
so foreign to her nature, that she was compelled 
to play, There were rumours afloat of Neville’s 
marriage, and Ginevra herself became the object 
of the inarked attentions of Sir Charles d’Arey. 
The doubts and perplexities of Margaret were 


| renewed as she viewed the conduct of her sister; 


Let not the world, or any hu- | 
a oeing, even venture to interfere or judge, if they | 


ping, you should come to me and say—Waklter, I was | 


uken. You may, you must love me still, but not in 
way we once thought of. A silent pressure of the 


» ctr! porn we 90 F lens : at 
, # struggle, a prayer, and the dream would be at | 


ead, This short life would be more sad, doubiless, 
ithe thoucht of another more precious still than be- | 


» would know the trial, or the consolaiions 
Los | : . " eal ) ° ° 
ut hour, bus vourself and me. Promise mie this, 
rearet :’ 
‘And how long is my trial to last, you suspicious 
wl Walter ? 
fy air vr ¢ , rh] ne? 4 ? 
sing to you, and I am not quite sure I have not 
we Pelused in a very pretty sentimental manner.’ 
Now, for the first time, Walter smiled, and the full 
3 ’ 
“0 happiness seemed to rush over his heart. 
* * * * # * 


“tier eyes to Heaven, and both had felt as 
wing, @ benediction, had descended on their heads. 
tone, the bright face of nature had smiled; its glo- 


ss hues, its periumes, and its songs, had spoken a 


+a] 


= 40 other had received a benediction from the 
“F, Where she had knelt in the immediate presence of 
% and slie rose with the promise that none but God 
— l—that suffering itself may be a pledge of 
wip” Seuree of blessing, an earnest of Heaven. 
oan t drew near to the piano as her sister finished 
ative but glorious strain, and passing her arm 
and her neck, whispered— A 
: Ginevra, | am happy ; would to Heaven that you 
T 89 too | y 
“A flash of 
“& Sater, 


° J 
= Make fOr ” 


Joy passed over the pale face of the young- 


“6 ‘ ; 
mother of mercies!’ she exclaimed, ‘thou hast | 


and obtained '’ 


ot Ginevra became 
unendurable, for now a rival appeared in the per- 
son of society 
One day Ginevra had per- 
verscly, and unlike her gentle self, persisted in 


and the misery and despair 


Mrs. Frazer, a gay widow whom 


= 
‘ 


Fave to Neville. 


. . 2 1 | , - 2 4 . m } 
' . ; * | acting in a play, though wholiv unfit for the ne- 
uld come when, with the same adorable simplicity with | * : yee . pee ‘ 


cessary exertion, merely to prevent Mrs. lrazer 

from taking her part. The d 

had been let loose upon her—the bitter jealousy 
ru 

of at disowned wile _— 


‘“‘’When after 


a) ne la 
aAione, S82 


mon of jealousy 


she found herself 
arms above her 
to press 


CALVrUCSL 


the rehearsal 
LWwo or three times wave | her 
head, the weizht that 


on her brain, and then clasped her hands in 


scene 


. . . . | 
as if to dissipate that seemed 


| supplication. 


I think I have done something very like | 


| rent, cheek “ld by sobs, with ut preci 
i : | with power to relieve. 

nay evening, at the same time, both sisters had | 
if a} 


j 


tfrom the skies, and that ev ening hour had brought | 
proiiise of happiness, the purest that earth ean 


‘© *Send an angel to comfort me,’ she murmured ; and 
doubtless her prayer Was heard, for tears came to her re- 
licf—tears that fall like rain on the parched ground ; and 
words, too, which relieve the pent up spirit, burst from 
her lips in the solitude of her chamber—broken, incohe- 
rcaninge—but yet 
Who knows not the value of those 
secret out-pourings ? 

‘© « Edmund, will you come to me? Edmund, will you 
return to me?’ she murmured, ‘1 am so weary, so 
lonely, so frightened sometimes. Iam so afraid of you— 
Iam so afraid for you. O, if I dared, I would flee away, 
and be at rest. There are homes where I might lay my 
head, and never cross your path again. But I may not 
shrink from the struggle. O, that woman! Anything 
but that—any trial but that. LBound to me for ever— 
bound to me by ties he hates, perhaps, and cannot break 
—and my silence, my ignorance, my fears—it is teo much 
—the cross is too heavy, the burthen too great !’ 

‘* She lifted up her head : the sun was sinking obscurely 
bright among the dark clouds that seemed assembled to 
receive him. It was the sunset-hour, when every knee 
bends in her own land as the vesper-bell floats over sea 
and plain from every lofty spire and convent tower. She 
recited the sacred but familiar words, and with them peace 
returned. Long and earnestly she prayed. She prayed 
for strength to do her duty, that sizplest and most su- 
biime of all prayers, whether it points to the commonest 
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self-denials, or to the most heroic sacrifices. He that 
hears that prayer, and gives that strength, knows alone 
where it is most needed ; for He alone can judge of the 
merit of those sacrifices to which the world so often ren- 
ders much more or much less than justice. Pale still, 
but patient and calm, Ginevra left her room, and joined 
her father and her sister. With that perfect simplicity 
and earnestness of character which was peculiar to her, 
she reproached herself for having neglected to do her best 
at the rehearsal of that morning—at having allowed her 
own sufferings to interfere with the satisfaction of others 
—and it would have been touching to any one who could 
have known how sore and bruised that gentle spirit had 
been that day, to have seen her take up that manuscript, 
the very sight of which was painful to ber, and con it over 
like a child its lesson, while now and then she disentangled 
Margaret’s knitting, or raised her eyes from her work to 
smile at Colonel Leslie, who since the morning had 
watched her with anxious tenderness, She observed this ; 
it gave her a motive for exertion.”’ 


The play was performed in the presence of Ne- 
ville. It was one that caught his conscience :— 


««¢ What an actress! IHlow she acts!’ is whispered in 
the pit, in the boxes, in the galleries. The first act ends, 
the curtain falls, the applause continues. 

‘** Flow can you sit on, like a stone, Neville, when 
that girl is enough to drive one mad? Did you ever see 
any thing so captivating ? D’ Arcy is desperately in love 
with her. No wonder, for they have been rehearsing to- 
gether, morning, noon, and night, for the last three 
weeks.’ ”’ 

And now it was Edmund’s turn to be tortured 
with jealousy :— 

‘*She has not answered his letters—she has disregarded 
his requests, his entreaties against her acting—she has 
cast him off, and the ties which he has refused to acknow- 
ledge, have ceased to bind her conscience. He blames, 
he condemns, he despises hcr—he thinks that her religion 
might have taught her better. He forgets everything, 
but that he loves her still, and that she loves him no 
more.’’ 


Need we savy that Ginevra had never received any 





strong in their mildness, that he faltered : 
less influence, and exclaimed— wots Speech. 
‘**Ginevra, you ean break my heart, but not 

will, You may plunge us both into despair, byt you ay 
not pursue your course unmolested. Do not j shal 
that you can brave me in every way, or that | »; 
sacrifice everything in the world, rather than endure 
silent humiliation of the last few days—your name + 
every mouth!—your shame proclaimed aloud! Age “1 
shame! though the world knews it not : and into my wn 
ears instils the poison of its slander. Did you imag; ot 
should bear this, and tamely acquiesce in my dishees 


_and in yours? To my face, this very day, displarine 





of her husband’s letters—never learned the wishes | P 
| lips, he tempts her by every art, he scares her by every 


she would have been too happy to obey. 
From this point the work is full of continuous 


interest. We shall give but one scene of fiery 
trial. At a ball, Ginevra is receiving the passion- 


ate declaration of Sir Charles d’Arcy, and quite 
stunned, is at a loss what to reply, when she saw 
her husband— 


‘(Ina moment Edmund was by her side; he offered 
her his arm, as if they were engaged to dance. She took 
it in silence, and they stood among the crowd. Suddenly 
a voice at his elbow said - 

‘** You do not waltz—what are you about ?’ 

“*Tt was Mrs. Frazer who spoke. Then Ginevra felt 
that they flew swifily round and round, in the midst of 
that crowd, to the sound of that loud musie, and she 
scarcely knew if what oppressed her heart and her brain 
was joy or suffering. His arm was round her waist, and 
her head was gradually sinking on his shoulder. 

“«*Stop!’ she said; and they drew back and pierced 
that crowd, and still he dragged her along, without speak- 
ing, down a long shrubbery walk, and across a wood, till 
they reached a smal! temple, built in the Italian style, 
which stood at the end of a vista. Edmund darted within 

itand closed the door, bolting it inside. ‘The coolness of 
the atmosphere revived her. Ile had let go her hand, 
and was standing opposite to her, with his arms folded, 
and his countenance lowering with speechless anger. 
She clasped her hands, and exclaimed— 

«** At Jast—and thus!’ and then, rising with impe- 
tuosity, she stood before him, and raising her head 
proudly, returned his glance ; and in hers there was such 
mighty upbraidings—such overpowering reproaches, so 








with audacity ——’ 


‘* The colour rushed to her face ; a storm was gather- 
ing on her brow ; a torrent of recrimination was rising to 
her lips ; a@ woman’s insulted, wounded, goaded feelings 
vere struggling for mastery, and well nigh burst a) 
barriers, and broke through all restraints ; but she paused 
and prayed for patience, and with a strong hand kom, 
down that rising passion, and, with an effort of more than 
human virtue, pleaded for herself. She, the victim to 
the tyrant, the deserted wife to the jealous husband! Oh 
what a relief to the oppressed spirit it would have to defy. 
to threaten, to uphraid, to take a haughty stand on the 
«round he had assigned her, to brave his anger, to seor 
his threats in his presenee, even if her own heart should 
afterwards break in his absence! But there wasa word 
stamped upon her brain, engraved‘upon her heart, which 
passion could not efface, or anger obliterate. Expiation 
was that word ; and it brought her to his feet, not to plead 
guilty to his charges, but to accuse her own ignorance, to 
entreat his indulgence, to implore his guidance, and then, 
with her eyes fixed upon his face, and her hand elasped 
in his, to wait for his next words, as if her sentence of 
life or of death turned upon them. And now was her 
worst trial—now her guardian angel must support her— 
now the saints in heaven should pray for her—for Ed- 
mund has drawn her to his breast, and his heart is beat- 
ing against hers, and his eyes are fixed upon hers with 
unutterable love ; and that voice, which slie has so often 
in her solitude pined to hear, is pouring forth into her 
ears words of passionate affection, of ardent supplication 
and when she attempts to speak, he closes her mouth 
with kisses, and draws her still closer to himself. He 
pleads, he reasons, he holds the cup of bliss to her 


I fear. She grows pale and paler as the fierce conflict 


lasts ; and then, suddenly leaving his side, she stands be- 
fore him, and says— 

But we must stop. Ginevra triumphs ; the good 
angel, as she supposes, is by her side, whispering 


. . . ‘ +] 
that “ life is too short ; eternity too long,” for, 
the awful sacrifice of principle required of her :— 


‘* Save me—save me,’ ’’ she said; ‘ ‘I cannot endure 
this trial much longer. I Jove you, and make you mlser- 
able. I would give my life for you, and I embitter 
yours; my wretchedness can scarcely be more com- 
plete.’ ”’ 

‘©*Go,’’’ said Edmund gloomily; ‘‘ ‘go, and tell 
your family—go, and tell that crowd of people yonder 
that you are my wife. hen, at least, no insolent ad- 
mirers will dare for a while to address you; and if they 
ask what is become of your husband, you may tell them 
that he is ruined, dishonoured, and undone, t 
you, and by you—’”’ 


They parted, with the conviction on Neville # 


part, that he had offended his deserted and it- 
sulted wife beyond woman’s forgiveness. 


‘* Aud then, in days to come, how shoul —_ 
her ?—If she should ever fall into guilt, would rie 
fall weigh on his conscience like a damning curs? a bis 
the memory of her lost virtue haunt him to the ae 
death like a menacing spectre? What could save 
he bitterly asked himself, if, hating him—her a bet 
and her betrayer—she stood in the world : 
youth, her beauty, her warm heart, and her 
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by sacred ties, unprotected from unbal-/ Ginevra had not long enjoyed the quiet. of the 
affections, and with a life before her unbrightened convent, when she accidentally heard that Mr, 


fhope orof love ?” What can save her? he |... : 
py one pers aaa y; and then he thought of her reli- Neville was that day to be married at St. George's 


| 
ther firm, ardent, uncompromising religion—that | Church, Hanover Square. All particulars were 
ee against which the winds of human passion had | related to her. The coincidence was perfect. It 
and the pe he * = so agen oe | was too surely her false husband who was about to 
ie rough the storm, | |); . . 
gat religion, to whued s tiated tk alas haker, | Plight his faith to another woman, and plunge 
sod which had carried her through it with an unshaken clcseeth Unies ; Bicht. h , 
gjelity, and an unsullied purity.’’ self into deeper guilt. Her flight, her agonies, 
h forward. One déy the dis the incidents of her journey, and her final raving 
ts now hurry . P , . . : 
‘odo 1d miserable, if guilty husband, after an smednese, ore she ruslied Mivagh Che portal of 
tracted a! k f pe , » te | the church, and reached the altar where her hus- 
; reeKS j ad ( re . . . - 
absence of ara weens 2 om: a nee og " band stood, are harrowing in the detail. We 
‘slie’s house and fou 1at the who , . 

Colonel apa t the Pautinent etteidiah ts _need not say that it was all mistake, though, 
gone to the C ende ? rae ¢ ~fibg: é 
—_ o “a? Arey. He was on ‘ie verg of | certainly, Mr. Charles Neville was there, and 

: ¢ d f£ > Wat > verge O co F ‘ 
Sir peed PP a “init 1s | then about to be married to the sister of Edmund. 
, ¢ vra, W ver were sband’s x ia : + eae 
feary, bat Ginevra, me Edmund himself, necessarily present at his sis- 
thoughts of her, had not accompanied her family. |, 00s. 1) ea. , be 
~ as ill. She daily n teeta tae sank ters marriage, rushed towards poor Ginevra as 
: 3 she daly now expectec 1 aged | js ‘ 
She was 1 " ak laned hate et S she tottered into the church. He felt, he saw 
spiritual director, Father Francesco : 

relative and sp! ’ : > | that she was mad—that he had driven her mad. 
by whose decision she was resolved to abide, and 
‘ * i y Tavillo ‘ 
che had told Margaret :— It was horrible torture that Edmund Neville was 
$ ’ __ | going through. He had married a woman he adored ; 

“The crisis of my fate is approaching, and, as I said ie adored her still, and he had driven her in7d—to have 
iefore, it is in prayer and in solitude that I must meet it. | killed her would have been less dreadful. Once she had 
oubts have risen in my mind which never rose there be- | said to him, ‘ How will you answer at the day of judg- 
fore, and I seem to have lost the track which, narrow as | ment for torturing a human soul into destruction ?” © Her 
it was, once appeared sO clear. When this happens to a | soul, blessed be the God whom she served, had not been 
Catholic, Margaret, this isswhat he does. For a while, lost in the fierce conflict, but even this he knew not. 
fhe may, he withdraws from this perplexing world, and | Where she had been, what she had done, whither she 
communes in deep silence with his own soul and with | was going, what design, or what chance had brought her 
Ged. In one of those calm retreats, when the light oi | into his presence in that hour of retribution, he knew 
eernity shines on the paths of this life, and the still sinall | not ; nothing but that she was there by his side, and that 
wice of conscience is discerned by the hushed spirit—he | life was ebbing, and reason failing.’’ 
listens to that solemn message, and returns to the world we : 
ike Moses trom the mount, ready to break the idol, or to | Catholics, and we might learn the fact from this 
of the sacrifice that Heaven requires. This is what | | book alone, have great faith in the merit of suf- 
an about to do; far from those I love and those I fear, | fering—of expiation—and dreadfal was the expi- 


sione with my God, and those who speak in [lis name and | | ,. > a shea ratshe ; 
vith His power, prostrate at the foet of the cross, I will | veges of Edmund Neville - he watehc d day 
ask indeep humility what he will have me to do; and | aud night by the bedside of his delirious and 
tat, so help me Heaven, I will do, though it should be | dying wife. 
sister, what I have prayed against from my child- | ” aia ' ¢ a ; : , 
bod upwards, to bring misery on those I love, and pour | One mightier than himself had smitten him with his 
tek bitterness into a cup already but too full. Novw, | own weapons, and condemned him out of his own mouth. 
| 
| 











. ° . ° " ’ » 7 : Ire ; > mn v ‘ ‘ 7 > 
dsarest, go and sleep; and if in the night you wake with hen re rel re Pasi'y — felt hom he _ vd strive 0 
. ~ . Ave? Ws Ww " . $ s . ur ¢ Vv} nposl- 
wars in your eyes, remember that they are blessed, for | 72h When he hac ry US OWR DUMSAD Wik In Oppes 
< : , tion to the conscience of a fellow-ereature, and the nature 
of the warfare he had waged against the faith of that 
binevra sought this sacred and soothing retreat, | young heart, which had not yielded in weakness, but bro- 
and though she found not the guidance and peace | ken in agony. He felt it, and he prayed—he knelt by 
or whic 4 . eek ke oe RD that bed and prayed, as we pray when death is at hand 
wt Which she prayed, its tranquillizing power was ; ’ 


x , ; , and no help near—as they pray when earth gives way 
mt, aad is described in coloured language :— beneath their feet, and eternity opens before them,’’ 


Th 


Diane ‘ . . ; 7 — 
jou have wept to-night with one who weeps. 


“When she entered her little room, its simple arrange- 
ment, and its various religious ornaments, reminded her 
her Italian home; and the sacred Litanies chanted by | 
“*nuns—the same which, from her infaney upwards, she | — «« 1fe would proclaim her his wife on her deathbed and 

-so¥ed tO Join in, Wherever a humble choir of wandering | saerifice on her grave every worldly hope—every earthly 
Pasants, or of home-bound children, recited them bef.re | prospect. He would fetch his sister to her side, and with 
nae Waysile image of the Blessed Virgin—carried her | is dying treasure in his arms, bid an eternal farewell to 
asto the days of childhood, and awoke in her heart a | all he had ever valued, and which he now loathed as the 
went gratitude, that her faith had made no shipwreck in | price for which he had bartered Ginevra’s life. ‘Save 
ulin ci, ee which had beset it. Ph Saga | her,” he said, and convulsively grasped the doctor’ s hand ; 
“tive what the Jano . oe o. ihe tn hon te Ol ke eid . ae ye Sap 
he type ft anguage of one Church is toa vatholic | ‘save her, and mce—if you can. 

pe Of its universality, the badge of its unity! that | ; : 
‘wee, reaching unto all lands, and speaking to all hearts! I[e fulfilled his purpose, he revealed all to his 
“ering the same well-known accents in the gorgeous | sister, who, strict Protestant as she was, said to 
“Pes OF the south, and the Gothic shrines of the north, | him, “ Mercy will be shown you, for your suffer- 


“ia the rustic cha; i ain cave, whe 

apel or in the mountain cave, where | . ” ‘: 
eee ; ings are vat.” And mercy was shown; Gi- 
*Necuted worshippers meet in secret. At every altar, | ng great rea ’ 


* ery sanctuary, each sacred rite and solemn hour claims | 2€Vra was restored from the very gates of death to 
acred import, which fall on the ear of the | life and reason, and it was found that the elder 


One other idea brought something like consola- 
tion to Edmund. 


% Words of s 


and the wanderer, at once as a whisper from his | Neville, if bigoted, had not been retrospective in 


me, aod a melody of Heaven. : 
¥ra’s eyes filled with tears as she joined in the his purposes, It was to Father, Francesno, who 
"el-known 


responses, but the tears that relieved | 20W appears on thescene, that Anne Nevillerelated 
Shteadirain,” | the tragic story of her brother and Ginevra, while 
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she vindicated, as far as was possible, the memory 
of him to whose religious opinions all their 
miseries might be traced. In her hands her fa- 
ther had, at her entreaty, placed a codicil virtually 
revoking his will, and leaving his whole property 
to his son, if it should happen that Edmund 
had married a Catholic previous to the solemn 
warnings and denunciation which had been sent 
to him in Italy. Thus all comes right at last, and 
Ginevra issues from the furnace, like gold seven 
times refined. And soon there is a merry wed- 
ding at Grantley Manor. 


old friend. 


Colonel Leslie, however, found it difficult all | ; 
_ gone through its length and depth. 


at once to forgive the husband of his passionately- 
loved Ginevra. 


‘* But his child was happy, and she loved her husband. 
Ly degrees it grew easier to forgive, but still he could 
not forget ; the wound had been too deep, the suffering 
too recent. It was not till sometime afterwards, when 
Ginevra led him to a spot near Darrell Court, where the 
first stone of a Catholie chapel was laid, and he read the 
inscription it bore : ‘In memorial of an eternal repentance 
and an eternal gratitude,’ that his feelings softened to- 
wards Edmund Neviile.’’ 


And Ginevra, 


‘«Tf her hopes and joys were of a more exalted nature, 
and her aspirations of a higher order than those of her 
sister, was it strange that it should be so? Had not 
life shown her depths of misery which inexperience can- 
not fathom 7 


of heaven? She returned to life—to its duties and its 


’ . *? ° 
blessings; no smile was sweeter than hers, no serenity 


deeper, and no tenderness more touching; but a seal | 
j : . 7 ro 
| to revere, as the chosen and only shrine of 


had been set on her brow, which nothing could efface. 
Death had been near her, and had left a message for her 
soul, and the melodies of earth could not everpower that 
whisper. ‘This was Edmund Neville’s trial in the midst 


of happiness. He ever felt as if an angel was lingering | 


“Tags a ee a as , eT peels 
at his side—as if the links that bound her to life were 
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slender as the threads of the gossamer—ag js the 
only been restored to him for a while, to saye him bi 
despair, and to teach him to repent.’’ fre: 
To lead him too, it is to be inferred, onwards tot. 
bosom of the true and “eternal church.” Ang the 
the work closes, leaving the sister-heroinos = 
happy in her own way—fond hearts watcbi,, 
them—deep love attending them—« exemplar, 
in their lives, and united in their affections,” ‘ 
As Lady Georgiana Fullerton is probably eg. 
sidered the most distinguished female Writer ; 


Margaret, the thrice | her party—a party which has lately made larp 
: Fa + -} » of Set} « i” 
happy Margaret, has given her heart and her hand | and yeaa mn? ot fiction and poetry 1 
nf 7 - gt , i SY be: uS te ts toy } 
to her “ Old Walter,” and her stern father had, | spread and inculcate its tenets, notions, and nos. 
by this time, learned fondly to appreciate the | Pets : 
priceless gift which he joyfully bestowed upon his | STY'"S 42 extended notice ; and now our reagen 
sith | must be nearly as well qualified to judge of } 


4 


rums—we have deemed her new romaneo a, 


various merits as ourselves, who have patient! 
As a Vite. 
rary work, it will be considered not sunerior ty 
her first production ; though the spirit and ter. 
dency, if not the object of both the stories, ap 
the very same. 

Along, however, with its strong catholicism, 
‘*Grantiey Manor” exhibits a more enlarge 
catholicity, howsoever deeply alloyed with whe 
protestants regard as puerility, superstition, an 
will-worship—evident in every page. If any 
permanent moral lesson is to be drawn fron 
the work, it must be one of warning agairs 
the danger and probable misery to be apprehende! 





fad not her spirit hovered on the confines | 
of eternity, and almost taken its wing for the mansions | 


by a Roman Catholic lady, rigid in her adbe- 
‘rence to the mint and enmin, as well as to th 
weightier matters of her creed, whe shall rashly 
| marry a Protestant, or connect herself closely with 
| those ‘who do not bow at the altar,” whie) 
from infancy she has been taught, unquestioning, 


“pure”? and “eternal faith ;” and the only saf 
and “ true rule” of life, in all its bearings. 
presume that the lesson may be useful, althoog 
the circumstances be reversed. 


THE LEGEND OF CHAMBERCOMBE. 


Within a mile of Ufraecombe, North Devon, lies in a deep dell the pretty hamlet of Chambercombe, near whic, 


[ adr 


into decay, may be seen the house of which the following sonnets tell. 


I. 
In a deep dingle, passing Larkstone hill, 
And on to Helesbro’s difficult ascent, 
With the cruff gurgle of a hasty rill 
Sounding within my ears, as on I went, 
I came upon a lone, deserted mansion, 
JTid among unpruned boughs—and with a seent 


lad , , 7 ° 
Of damp and rotien leaves. The drear expansion 


Which Ruin makes, invaded all the cround, 
Destroying window-frames and palings. Round 
Lay bricks and broken panes of window-glass ; 
Whilst here and there the mischievous had found 

A cranny for an arm or leg to pass :— 

** What is that place ?”’ J asked when I got home— 


v9 


‘*It is the Haunted House of Chambercombe! 


II. 
In sooth it is a dark tradition, told 
And eredited by cottage dame and clown ; 
And briefly shall the tale be noted down 
. . ? 
For thee, dear reader! Heiress of much gold, 


A girl of weakly wit, but hale and bold 
Of health, two brothers fierce did own ; 
Who for her riches envied her with cold 
And desperate hate—for they could claim no hold 


"d 


i 


° . - } vw) 
Upon that wealth, which, to possess, they p:anu 
A darksome deed—a deed of guilt and gloom. 





The wretched maiden, by her brothers’ hand, 
Fel! 


‘ aty 


in her midnight sleep at Chambereombe ; 


cn nee ee 


Carper Casrsel 





. : ‘ ss 78 antes 
The murderers perish’ d soon—the gold forwhica theres 
Enrich’d them not—and lo! the house is haunted ( 
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AN OWER-TRUE POITEVIN TRADITION, 


“Locus in Quo.” 


CHAPTER I. of cathedral, parliament, or university, left the rule and 
In the west of ‘‘La belle France’ is a department | management of the town to the wealthy and industrious 
ealled «Les deux Sevres, ’? from two rivers of the same | burghers, whose thriving activity had raised it to be, in 
game which run through its territory ; and the « ~apital of | pin at least, a rival of the capital. « There, 
this department is the thriving little town of Niort. | reeks, aienighh though narrow, and long rows of mode- 
Since the days of Charles VIII. and the Maid of rately sized how ses, uninterrupted by large breaks of silent. 
Orleans, this district has not been so much frequented itera intimated the subordination of private to the 
by our ubiquitous countrymen as most other parts of pubtic importance, 
France; and a residence on the banks of the ‘‘Sevre; 1 
Niortaise’’— 


e ‘ . ° : 2 na Te ertwn tear —_ a at 
ii tinguis h it from its sister river—migcht be confi- and aiyimi - ‘ened lll Poitiers. It was when the 
to disi ih 4 7 ; 


. ! i. y ‘ yy .} 
dently pnenmnnces to some of those English who 


rv 


he moral contrast between the two towns was not 
as the southern of the two streams is named, less striking than their physical difference. Law, physic, 
| noblesse del’ épee met the ‘‘noblesse de robe’ within 
may be frequently heard lamenting the difficulty of | the walls of their own parliament towns, that the latter 
fading a spot where they may live unmolested by the | 

sight or sound of others of the same species. It is a} the jealousy and overbearing pretensions of th: more 
srange subject of complaint this; though all who have | anci ient and more barbarous sword-nobles. So law and 
rmbled on the Continent must have heard it from the mother Church divided Poitiers pretty cane and ex- 
lips of sundry of their wandering countrymen. Little | clusively between them. Both these old ladies—with 
emmplimentary, too, one would suppose it, when addressed | all reverence and veneration be it said—are known to 


were most able to compete with and make a stand against 


oan Englishinan, yet shall you hear it at Pau, at Carls- be of somewhat sedentary habits, prone to maintain 
bad, at Sorrents, under the Cedars of Lebanon, or at | themselves and all other things ‘tn statn quo,”? great 
Talmor in the desert. Mrs. Smith confiding to Mrs. | worshippers of constituted authorities and routine, and 





Thomson her distresses at being unable to discover a | little given to movement or mutation of any sort. It 
mot uninfested with English! and that with an amount | is clear, therefore, that Poitiers was no desirable abiding 
of self-complacency indicating the conviction entertained | place for new-fangled orien: or heresies in religion or 
by Mrs. Smith that she was hereby clearly manifesting polities. Such things, alas! wil arise from time to 


her own superiority to all the common and unclean herd | time in the best regulated states; and even Louis Quatorze, 


ofher compatriots. To the French this sort of absurdity } grand monarque as he was, could not entirely keep men 


, ts 2 . r.. ae, 
is especially unintelligible, except on hypotheses far from | ‘rem thinking. 


aivantageous to the English-hating Englishman in | When, therefore, new opinions kept springing up with a 
vestion. One of the objections to the solitary system of , perversity which has often been seen to reward the 
imprisonment is the great quantity of prison-room it re- | efforts of paternal governments—like quickset hedges, all 
quires. And a great deal of the world it takes to find | the more stiff and thick the more often they were cut 
nificiently isolated lodgings for the fancies of our dear | down—the commereial little town of Niort, unprotected by 
aiti-gregarious countrymen. But there is still accommo- | those influences which have been described as spreading 
dation, as has been said, for one or two in the department | their peaceful wings over dreamy old Poitiers, became 


of “Les deux Sevres.’’ much infested by Huguenots and Calvinists. The town, 


A pleasant country, too, is this district of the ancient | it must be owned, did not seem to flourishthe less on this 


jrovince of Poitou, undulating, green, well wooded, well | account. 
g 


watered, and rich enough in deep verdure and silvan| Such was the state of things in Niort towards the 
wauty to remind the traveller of the prettiest parts of | — of the pis a century—the period to which 
Nottinghamshire, rather than of the brown monotony of | our historictte relates. So that when the king’s immoral 
the greater part of France. And Niort, the capital of | | life drove him to the necessity of making up for it by 


Ms pleasant country, is for a French town an active, | persecuting the Huguenots—the mode of pleasing God 
Hrving, commercial little city. Inthe old times, when | which was least personally troublesome to himself—and 


Pile an. , ' ; > es 
‘eters was the capital of the province of Poitou, and 


haf — 
viore N 


the prison of Niort, like that of many other towns, was 


iort could in any degree vie with it in size and turned into an instrument of rN the inhabitants 
le two towns were strongly contrasted in | of that city, Catholic as well as Calvinist, disapproved of 


and appearance. Proud Poitiers was a the measure. 





eval city, a legitimate, though the youngest, child 
“fe feudal system. Its cathedral, its parliament, CHAPTER I, 
# Uniy rsity, its long and intricately tortuous streets, TIE MUGUENOT AND THE HUGUENOT’S WIFE. 
“spelled to twist round many a sharp corner by the 


In the year 1635 the prison of Niort, that same gloomy 
<2e tow 


i'mansions of the Poitevin nob/essc, and forced | looking old ecastellated tower, which may still be seen 


PT Weer ° | . 
a fen long lines of dead wall by their large gardens, | frowning on the town from the top of the little eminence 


x Cont; r 


cr 
i 
Juter s 


lto impress upon it the genuine stamp of | which constitutes the most commanding spot within the 


& oh ss , P . 
Neer capital of the first class. Niort, on the | walls, contained more than one prisoner for conscience 


' . . 
wtirary, Was 2 young commercial upstart, The absence | sake, victims of the king’s piety. 
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One group, among those who were at that time in- 
mates of the prison, have found a place in the partial pages 
of general history. The Sieur D’ Aubigné and his wife 
were among the Huguenots confined there on account of 
their faith; a fact which the world would have long since 
forgotten, had it not happened that within those cheerless 
walls on the 27th of November in the above-mentioned 
year, that lady gave birth toa daughter, who, after fifty 
of a life comprising more strange vicissitudes than the 
boldest novelist would dare to relate as probable, became 
De Maintenon, and wife of Louis XIV. Yes, reader! 
strange as it seems, the infant, born of those parents 
then imprisoned for their Calvinist creed, was she who 
dealt in after years the deadliest blow, almost a death- 
blow, to Protestantism in France, by causing, on the 22d 
of October, 1685, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

A prison cell is a sad scene for the bringing into life of 
a new creature, innocent as yet of any part of all the sin 
and folly that have built and peopled prisons! But 
Madame d’Aubigné was, at least, not without such com- 
fort as sympathy, and the companionship of one simi- 
larly tried, could afford her. Much about the same time, 
and within the same dreary precincts, another birth took 
place at Niort. Jacques Bartenau and his wife Louise 
were prisoners there for the same cause as the Sicur 
D’ Aubigné and his lady. They, too, were Huguenots, and 
bad been condemned to conversion by the convincing 
process of imprisonment, as expiatory victims for the 
good of the monarch’s soul. 

Oh! but it takes a great deal to bring about the salva- 
tion of a monarch. Hear the opinion, reader, of the 
pious Bourdaloue on this point. The passage may be 
found at the end of his first Lent sermon. It is conclusive 
on the subject. ‘‘The ordinary effect of grace,’ says 
this eloquent Jesuit, preaching before Louis XIV., 
‘*is the salvation of common Christians. The salvation 
of the great is its che/-d’e@envire. <A king’s salvation is 
a prodigy of grace; and that of the greatest of earth's 
kings a miracle thercof.’’ It cannot be doubted that this 
cood servant of God and the king meant his words to be 
highly complimentary to that master whom he feared the 
most, and most strove to please. But it must be con- 

essed that the sly Jesuit’s climax seems to imply a 
singularly double-edged compliment. And truly, per- 
haps all things considered, many persons may be inelined 
to think the above words much about as veracious as 
any. 

Well! Louise Bartenau, as has been said, became a 
mother in the prison. Her child was also a girl ; and the 
same dark walls which met the first opening gaze of 
Francoise D' Aubigné, weleomed also to her earthly pil- 
grimage the other Poitevin Huguenot’s daughter, Pauline 
Bartenau. 

Misfortune, like its powerful despot cousin, Death, isa 
great leveller. And the two young mothers found com- 
fort and consolation in the presence and companionship 
of each other. In other circumstances there would have 
been little in common between them. The D’Aubignés 
were noble—the Bartenaus plebeian. Searcely any 
events less cogent than those which had thus thrown 
them together could have brought them into companion- 
ship. Had the Bartenaus been more lowly placed in the 
social scale than they were, sympathy and kindness be- 
tween the two mothers might have been less improbable ; 
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for the noblesse of France found nothing galling 
pride in treating with kindness, and even 
familiarity, those who were sufficiently beneath Ploy 
be their creatures and dependants. But Jacques 
tenau was a rich merchant of Niort. Two prides wos 
therefore, have had to be overcome and made to 
before any association could have taken place between 
him and the violent sword-noble. And both these Prides 
were of the stiffest. 

Nor would their community of feeling on religious maf. 
ters have helped in any material degree, as might 


10 theip 


: at fire 
sight be supposed, to draw them together Th 


Huguenots were a large and mixed body; and thei, 


numbers were augmented by proselytes from all ranks of 


society, whose motives for dissenting from the state reli. 
gion were by no means all the same, he hear 
of the body were strict, rigid Calvinists. These Wom 
for the most part bourgeois; and such was Jacques 
Bartenau. Then there were ambitious, scheming nobles 
who saw in this stern, resolute, and disaffected body, 
an instrument which might be used with advantage 
for their own purposes. Court disappointments, dis. 
content, dislike of the existing order of things, reckless 
restlessness, and love of movement, drew to the 
Huguenot ranks a large and loose crowd of straggling 
partisans, the effect of whose championship was to weaken 
and not strengthen the cause they thought fit to espouse, 

It did not necessarily follow, then, from the fact of both 
being Zuguenots, that much community of sentiment should 
exist between the two prisoners and their wives, And in 
truth it is not often that men, so widely differing in all 
respects as did these two co-religionists, are found conducted 
by fate into circumstances so precisely parallel. The Sieur 
D’ Aubigné was, it seems, a violent, hot-headed, ill-con- 
ducted man, ever scrambling out of one trouble to fal 
into another, unfit to be trusted to find his own way 
through life, and much less to guide his wife and childres 
on theirs, Jacques Bartenau, the Niort merchant, wasa 
very different sort of man. He was, at the period of his 
daughter’s birth in 1635, in the very pride of middle 
life, being then 38 years old. He was a remarkably 
handsome man; though few persons, perhaps, would hare 
deemed his features prepossessing. The cold, though 
large and well-opened grey eye, expressed too mucs 
self-concentration, lighted up too rarely with symps- 
thetic contagion at another’s mirth—too rarely melted 
in tenderness for the woes of others, ay, or even for his 
own, The thin and hab:tually closed lips prevented the 
otherwise beautifully formed mouth from producing 
the pleasing impression, which it would have else 9% 
failed to do. The well moulded and strongly pronounced 
chin indicated, in connexion with the other features whiek 
have been noticed, too much firmness, too small a sease 
ing of human weakness, for amiability. A high and well 
outlined Roman nose completed the severe and sm 
character of the countenance. The coal black hair, which 
had begun to retreat from the large and lofty 
was already mingled with grey. [lis person, both phys 
cally and in its moral expression, corresponded well with 
the features of his face. ‘Tall, perfectly well-formed, s04 
even commanding as was the handsome figure of te 
Niortais trader, there was a rigidity about it, an upeod: 
ing, self-sustained erectness, and ‘an uncom & 
termination, expressed even in his measured grit, vie 
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more calculated to inspire fear than love in those 


connected with him by family ties. 
Pe yery accurate exponent of the disposition and cha- 

er. Spotless probity in all the dealings and trans- 
yetions of his life, unbending inflexibility of purpose, un- 
gearving industry, urshakeable and overweening self- 
veafidence, a severity of judgment unmitigated by any 
comprehension of human frailty or pity for its weakness 
_these were the leading virtues and vices of his strongly 
jefined and consistent character. 

Such is he, who now at the moment of our reader’s in- 
reduction to him, is holding in his arms, and gazing at 
ihe features of his first-born child—the prison-born infant, 
ghose subsequent fortunes, still remembered in the tra- 
ditional lore of her native town, it is the business of these 
pages to relate. 

“J had hoped,” 
nan about his own age, whose dress indicated him to be 


said the father, turning to another 


s Huguenot priest, and who was standing near him, ‘I 
iad hoped to have been the father of a boy, who in 
the troublous times that but too evidently are coming 
aon us, might have helped the good cause with heart and 
wth hand. There will be days of wailing and nights of 
wrror for the women of our faith, or I have no skill in 
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the case of Jacques Bartenau, the outward man | 
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very perfect beauty beneath the vivifying and munifieent 
skies of Spain ; and all Europe has heard again and again, 
| in prose and in verse, of the girlsof Cadiz, But the dark 
richness of the crimson blood that glowed through tha 
| clear brown skin of the little Zara—the exhaustless trea- 
| sures of that long, long eye which anon dazzled with its 
| lightning flash, and anon welled forth from its still depths, 
fringed round with long black silken lashes, such liquid 
_ gushes of molten fire, as flooded with tenderness the swel- 
_ ling brow of whoso those eyes lighted on—and above all, 
the exquisite fineness of the round limbs, the wonderful 
degree of elasticity united with extreme slenderness of 
wrist and ankle, hand and foot—the beautiful snake-like 
pliability of the exquisitely small waist, all unconscious 
of band or stay—all this unmistakebly declared the blood 
of a race which had dwelt in lands warmed by a yet hotter 
sun than that of Spain. 

Well, the fact is, that 
Jacques Bartenau, the stern religionist, the thought!ul, 


And then ‘ quant au moral ?”’ 


severe, moral man, did not inquire or think so much on 
this part of the matter as might perhaps have been expee- 
ted. 
pacitated for anything like cool or rational judgment, by 
Wiser men than he 


Perhaps he was fairly subdued, stunned, and inca- 


the excessive beauty of his mistress. 


have been plunged into such a helpless condition. 


° ° +] 
reading the portents of the times.’’ 


“Bless the Lord! my friend, for the child which he 
las given you,’’ returned the divine; ‘‘ bless the Lord! 
and, by his blessing, our women, ay, and our children, 
thal! so fight the good fight, as to purify the rottenness of 
this darkened land, and change the louring blackness of 
Tet us welcome the babe 


its future to a bright light. 


with prayer.” 


The father’ and the preacher knelt together, and the 
prayer pronounced by the latter was long, and strongly 


marked by the 
Calvinists. The 


" ‘9 


rarranny vf 


mili SUS. 
mallest symptom of impatience ; 
wd when it was concluded, and not till then, he turned 
‘ogo and visit the mother of his child, a mother now for 
And thi moth 


whose faith’s-sake her first-born child first drew the breath 


r, this wife of the stern Huguenot, for 


"Ne ‘ s 
te within a prison wall, was she a helpmate meet for 
“*zenious partizan, the severe man, to whose fate she 


‘al indissolably linked her own? Louise Bartenau, the 
axther of the Hucuenot’s daughter—let us now make 
quaintanee with her. 

ose Bartenau was not a Frenchwoman by birth, 
nor had tha - 


“ae name she bore in the land of her fathers been 
She, 


“ 


Sn a ° 
at it nch one, Louise, 


So» t! , ie 
—_ sat 


‘ie-partner of the Poitevin Huguenot, grew and 


whom fate had destined 


linene ': 


nea Ine ° . 
pee ‘nto loveliness beneath the beauty-fostering sun of | 


Cafiz, Whether that genial city had also been her birth- 
me, noone knew; for Zara Diaz had been a found- 
™§. The first of these names had been found attached 
“the cloth which wrapped the infant; and the second 
wu that of the good Cadiz trader, who adopted her as 
Bont t-ebild, and beneath whose roof Bartenau, travel- 
be in Spain for the purposes of his commerce, had found 

There could be little doubt that the dark-eyed 
4, who seemed almost daily to expand into precocious 
rox was of Moorish or perhaps ot Gipsey parentage. 


Pesterity of the Visigoth has become matured into 
"0 XIV.—NO, CLXY, 


peculiar doctrines of the more rigid 
etition was listened to by Jacques 


Perhaps there were certain obliquities in his own moral 
idiosynerasy, which tended to make him look on woman 
rather as a toy for the relaxation of man during his hours 
of recreation, than asthe heaven-sent partner and equal 
friend of all his hours alike, of his graver as of his lighter 
moments, of his griefs.as of his joys. Proud, cold, stern, 
excessively manly-minded men, rarely think worthily of 


women. Manly-minded, reader, you will be so good as to 





observe. Not manly-hearted. C'est tout autre chose. 
| The error we speak of has its seat in the intellect, not in 
| the heart. 

Perhaps, again, Jacques Bartenau was attracted by the 
very absence in his wife of almost all those moral qualities 
| which he had, and the presence of those which he had 
not. There is nothing unprecedented, or indeed extraor- 
dinary, in such a fact. ‘‘ Simile similt aaud "lla savg 
the Latin proverb. But experience shows us that in the 
intercourse of the world the reverse is quite as often the 
case. 

Be this as it may, certain it is that the austere 
Huguenot ditfered not more in the physical organisation 
of his stalwart and stiff person from that of his wife, than 
Not that 


| the most subtle moral alchemist, if every thought and im- 


he did in moral constitution and development. 


pulse of the young Spanish girl had been put into hiserucible, 
ceuld have detected there aught that could merit a severe 
judgment. The absence of much that it might have been 
better to have found there, may be admitted, but scarcely 
the presence of aught very darkly evil. Indeed, in com- 
paring the entire moral being of Jacques Bartenau 
with that of his young wife, it might well be deemed 
that her ‘‘state was the more gracious’’ of the two, much 
as such a judgment would have appeared monstrous and 
absurd to the Poitevin merchant himeelf. 

But with all this it must be supposed that Jacques Bar- 
tenau loved his wife; of course he did, and why did he 
marry her? There was no other inducement to the 
match. And he did love her as such a man could love 








such a woman, Gay, laughter-loving, ardent, volatile, 
2N 
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enthusiastic, passionate, impressionable to the highest de- 
gree—did she—was it possible that she could love him ? 
Yes! Atleast, at the time of their marriage she thought 
80. There was something so new to her, so majestic and 
almost awe-inspiring in the manifestation of combined 
moral, intellectual, and physical strength, joined, too, to 
considerable personal attraction, as they were in the per- 
son of the northern stranger. And it was flattering to 
little Zara’s woman’s part to see all this strength pros- 
trate at her tiny feet. 

So the strangely-matched pair became man and wife ; 
and Zara henceforward assumed the French name 
‘*Louise,” in conformity to her husband’s will, though 
somewhat in opposition to her own wishes. And the 
moment soon arrived when she must leave the bright 
skies of Spain, gay Cadiz, her beloved foster-parents, and 
all her girlhood’s friends, to follow to a strange northern 
Jand the stern cold man, who was now to be to her in the 
place of al! things, home, parents, friends. At the best 
it was a cruel wrench, a tremendous trial. And Zara, 
called so for the last time by the weeping friends who 
clung around her—she, all unused to trial of any kind, 
abandoned herself to a convulsive burst of grief, which 
almost alarmed, and quite displeased her calm and self- 
possessed husband. It was an ill-omened commencement. 

Well! the reader has now some knowledge of the 
young mother who has just given birth to her first child 
in the prison of Niort. And the particulars of her story, 
of which he is in full possession, will enable him easily to 
fill up in his imagination, alas! but too accurately, the 
short outline of the remainder of her history, which we 
shall comprise in a few words. We should not have de- 
voted so much space, as we have done to the purpose ot 
making the reader acquainted with her—for alack ! he is 
to lose her immediately, and her part in this history is 
well nigh played out already—were it net that it is neces- 
sary to our purpose that he should know what manner of 
woman in mind and person was the mother of ‘‘the 
Huguenot’s daughter.”’ 

Two years had elapsed between Louise Bartenau’s mar- 
riage and this her first confinement. And they had done 
much in their course to convince both the Huguenot and 
his wife that they had made an irretrievable mistake in 
uniting their fortunes indissolubly. It was not mere ca- 
price that induced Bartenau to desire the change of his 
wife’s name. He would fain have buried in oblivion, and 
that, too, from the first moment of his marriage, all that 
could serve to reeall his Spanish wife’s race, creed, and 
country. Jacques Bartenau stood very high in the esteem 
and respect of the Huguenot party in his own town and 
province. He was a leading manamong them. And he 
had incurred their very general disapprobation, and even 
the expressed censure of his clergy, by his marriage. The 
poor Spanish girl, in the innocence of her heart, and the 
ignorance of her head, had willingly professed her adop- 
tion of her husband’s ereed. But her new co-religionists 
rightly judged her a proselyte of little value. Her hus- 
band could not be said to have been guilty of active un- 
kindness towards her. But he was constantly surrounded 
by those in whose eyes she was an abomination. And he 
suffered her to become conscious that his marriage was 
a matter of conscientious self-respect to him. 

Sadly, sadly changed was poor Louise Bartenau from 


the bright creature she had been two short years before, | and black, and might almost be called flaming, 





Crushed was the gay spirit ; sunken and wap the 
dark cheek ; hollow and haggard the stil] lustrous eye. 
drooping and bent that once so elastic form. Andy) 
about three months before her confinement, the horrors ¢f 
imprisonment under such circumstances, and for the the 
of that faith, which had already made her suffer 80 

in this cheerless and unhappy land, was added to the load 
she was called upon to bear, it seemed to be the last drop 
in the already too full cup of her sorrows. Tho vigoroay 
organization of her frame, however, did not sink before 
she had given birth to her infant. But that was the last 
effort of nature’s exhausted energies. She never rallied 
afterwards ; and at the expiration of rather less than , 
year from the birth of her child, she breathed he» last sich 
within those same dreary prison walls. The last resting. 
place of that poor worn-out form, which nature had 
fashioned of her daintiest handyworks to be the fitting 
dwelling-place of so bright a spirit, was chosen by the 
bigoted intolerance of persecutors, who would fain hays 
earried their hatred beyond the grave, in a dark, obscure 
and sunless corner of the prison yard. Hatred, impotent, 
at length, as well as odious ! 

Few words will be needed to make the reader suf. 
ciently acquainted with André Riberac, the Huguenot 
minister of Niort. He was one of a class of men often 
painted by the delineators of character, who has found it 
easy to produce an effective portrait of an original, in 
which every line is strongly and deeply marked, which 
requires no delicate lights and shadows, no modifications 
of temperament difficult to seize, and which, hard and 
firm itself, may be best outlined by an artist of hard 
and firm hand. André Riberac was a true, a genuine 
bigot. An ardent, eager, and powerful, yet narrow 
mind, an atrabilious temperament, a hard heart. and 
spirit rigid with pride of the same cast as that which exiled 
Lucifer from heaven—these were the qualifications that 
made the Niort preacher as fierce a bigot as ever 
hated. He was an eminently pious man ; he was sincere 
—frightfully sincere in his belief in the horrible doctrines 
he taught ; he had suffered much persecution for his at- 
herence to those doctrines ; and he stood extremely high 
in the opinion of all those of his sect throughout the west 
of France. lis mind was habitually occupied with the 
contemplation of ‘‘ heavenly things ;’? that is, he was 
ever gloating over the picture of the eternal torments of 
those whom he hated in this life. From those vices whied 
arise from frailties of humanity, or from bodily self-indul- 
gence of any kind, André Riberac was free. Indefati- 
gable, rigidly abstemious, careless of wealth, the preacher 
had none of these faults, because he was all bigot. His 
religion occupied the whole man. And, perhaps, rarely 
has there lived in self-complacency a soul less fitted by ™ 
earthly pilgrimage for communion with its Maker—les 
capable of conceiving a worthy idea of the um 
Father—in a word, less godly, than that of the eorress 
and zealous preacher. 

The personal appearance of the preacher was decided!y 
favourable, though there was that about it which rt 
have prevented most physiognomists from pronouncing 
pleasing. His figure was tall, and not without dignity, 
though thin to emaciation, and of extreme rigidity. os 
eye was the feature of this face that first arrested 


attention of a stranger, and held it long. It an 
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habitual was its fieree and ever-eager expression. 
the other features of the face would have been decidedly 
but for their extreme emaciation ; and the finely 

-~e and lofty forehead might have been deemed 

yeble but for the excessive severity of the habitually con- 


at, 90 


wncted brow. 





CHAPTER Il. 
FORMING A MIND. 


Bartenau and his friend Riberac remained in prison till 

ye period of the king’s death, which occurred in 16435. 
we , . 

The D’ Aubignés had long since been suffered to return 

sch liberty as could then be found in France, on giv- 

ws } : 7 ce : 

ing au extorted promise of embracing Catholicism. To 
—— ™ e . P * RF 

sroid the necessity of keeping this promise the sed 

prAubigné sailed for Martinique, carrying with him his 


ww jeaving a proscribed fugitive. A diiferent lot awaited 
ye other prison-born child. They never met again— | 
those two infant playmates, Francoise D’Aubigné and | 
Pauline Bartenau ; but from the time of that parting in | 
ie prison of Niort went forward on their widely diver- | 
gent paths of life, each to accomplish the course marked 


out for her. 
Well! Francoise D’ Aubigné went te Martinique ; and | 


Pauline Bartenau remained in prison at Niort. Great 
history has charged herself with recording the subsequent 
Grtunes of the former. It is the business of this historiette 

io preserve, ere it has quite perished from the memory of | 
yadition, the, perhaps, equally instructive story of the | 





latter. | 

Jacques Bartenau would far rather have gone forth from 
ihe prison to martyrdom, than have escaped from it by 
sich a promise as D’ Aubigné had given. And when he | 
aad the preacher were left behind by their patrician fellow- 
wisoner, they solaced their captivity with grim reflections 
that the world knew its own, and God doubtless knew his 
own also, 

So for eight years, till the year 1648 that is, the little 
Pauline grew, and learned between these two stern men. 
Well! a graver, grimmer, more serious, and more joy- 
Yet it was a gay, | 
Good 


ess education never poor child had. 
tappy-hearted, and laughter-loving little creature. 
tindly Dame Nature had clearly set herself against the | 
‘wo grave and reverend seniors, in the matter of forming | 
tus ehild’s mind and temperament. It was like to be a 
iughly contested match ; but with at least two to one in | 
avour of Mother Nature. Meanwhile the little object 
ofthe struggle seemed to suffer less in thus being pulled | 
‘rodiferent ways than might have been imagined. ‘The | 
Act is, that Dame Nature was taking it easy; and those 
¥ho are in the habit of watching her ways, and observing | 
the development of her operations, might have foreseen 
tat in this case she was sure to win. 


Time wore on, and at length came the liberation of | 
faeques Bartenau the merchant, and André Riberac the 
oon, from their long imprisonment. ‘They walked | 
“m4 amid their fellow-eitizens once more, self-contained, 
Werulting, and sternly calm. The grievous infliction of 
wariy ten years’ confinement within the walls of a prison 
been borne by these men with stern unshrinking 

de, a3 a heayen-sent infliction, destined to prove 
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| intervals of leisure as his business allowed him. 
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| the constancy of their faith and christian heroism. And 
the endurance of it was not embittered to them by the 
burning indignation, the stinging sense of wrong and 
injustice, which such treatment would awaken in the 
breasts of men of other days, and other modes of thinking. 

Coming forth as martyrs among their admiring towns- 
men, neither of the two friends had much difficulty in 
stepping back into that social position which they had 
The widowed mer- 





occupied before their imprisonment. 
chant returned to his ware-rooms and counting-house, 
and the preacher to his old avocations amid his congre- 
gation. Tothe little Pauline the difference, consequent 
on this change in her place of dwelling, rather than in 
_her mode of life, was for some years at least but small. 
A female governante, indeed, was employed to superin- 
tend her education, and moral development. But this 


| person was of course chosen with a special view to her 
sie and the infant, for whom fate was reserving so extra- 


oniinary and so brilliant a fortune in the land she was | 


religious opinions and qualifications. 
It was difficult for the little Pauline to love her father ; 
so little was there to attract, so much te repel the tender, 


_ easily-wounded heart-shoots of a child’s affection in the 


hard, cold man. Yet Pauline did love her father; for 
hers was a loving nature, and her heart had nought else 
to cling to. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Thus time wore on ; and the Huguenot’s daughter, from 
being a merry, happy, lovely child, became a lovely, but 


not very happy or cheerful young woman. Externally 


| matters had changed but little with her during this lapse 


of years. The same vinegar-faced and verjuice-hearted 
old maid had been her duenna and constant companion. 
Her father’s society, austere and almost morose as he 
was, relieved in some degree the odious monotony of the 
many icle-a-téte hours poor Pauline was constrained to 
spend with her unamiable governante during such brief 
And the 


| family circle was rarely increased or diversified, save by 


the frequent visits of the preacher Riberac. What a home 


| for a young girl just entering into the brightest springtide 


Sw] 
of her existence ! and one too, whom nature had endowed 


with a mindas bright as the laughing dark-blue eye it 
lighted up, and with a spirit intended to be as gay as ever 
Alas! peor Pauline, her lot 
was surely cast in a stony place ! 


dwelt in a youthful heart. 


In the meanwhile, Time, which had done its work so 
well and featly on her person, had also been silently 
and gradually at work on the development of her mind. 
Could the whole process of Time’s schooling with its every 
influence, its every lesson, its every cause, and every 
effect in the formation of a mind be faithfully written 
down, the recital would fill more volumes than do our 
most voluminous encyclopedias of all human knowledge ; 


/ and the volumes would yet be well worth the reading. 


But as well might one sit down by a sapling to watch its 
growth into an oak. And it must content us to describe, 
and that very imperfectly, the general results of this time- 
education, as observable at a given point in its progress. 
Nature had truly intended Pauline Bartenau for one of 


her choicest creations. 


And how had grown the spiritual nature of this fair 
creature amid the influences, exclusively of one description, 
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which we know had ever surrounded it? It is said that 
the infant mind is as a sheet of white paper ready to re- 
ceive whatever characters the first comer may trace 
thereon—as virgin wax, ready to assume whatsoever 
form it may please the hand which can first seize it to 
impart. Yet plastic as the infant mind may be, it is not 
so simple and easy a matter to fashion it entircly ac- 
cording to the will of those who may seem to have the 
most uncontrolled power to direct it. 
pressionability foils the educator. 












































Influences unseen, 
untraceable, whose approach the utmost vigilance can 


air, assist, modify, or mar the efforts of him who 
would assuine the responsibility of forming a mind. 


called into action may, in their free operation, which he 
has no longer the power to control, fight against him. 
Nay, his own efforts, unskillfuily applied, or injudiciously 
enforced, not unfrequently produce results exactly the 
reverse of those which they have intended to bring 
about. The young mind is truly as plastic as new wax ; 
but it is often forgotten that it is not equally passive. 
It is furgotten that every touch produces on its delicate 
impressionability results which it is difficult for the most 
experienced to foresee. 

‘The educational efforts of Jacques Bartenau and his 
female and male assistant had not been crowned with 
success. The ethical and religious system which it had 
had Leen rejected by the mind of the pupil. 
estrangement grew up between them. It could not have 
been otherwise. The rebellious child was to him as a 
lost sheep. 

And what was the effect of such an education and 
The falla- 


had having becoine 


such a position on the unhappy girl hersclf ? 
ciousness of the only guides she 
manifest to her, she was left without guidance to find or 
make ayath for herself. And worse than this, her whole 


experience of the hearts and opinions of those who 
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Its very im- | 


no more prevent than it can that of the circumambient | 


The | 
intellectual powers which he himself has awakened and | 


been the object of their united endeavours to inculcate | 


Gradually, | 


| of every generous and gentle emotion. Lot the 
_and sparkling intelligence that leaps forward to 
approach of kindred thought, illuminate the fae 
and animate the sparkling eye. 

Poor Pauline! all this and more was hers, Nee 
there wanting to the completion of the fascinatino whole 
_a fair share of those peculiarly female qualities whieh > 
the presumption of our masculine wisdom, we Are Woy, 
to designate as imperfections. 


Among these was 
, but most innocent love of admiration. Yes! shake ye ‘ 
° - P ~ UU 
heads, wise moralists! and think what a much bet: 

t 


plan for the construction ofa female bosom you gg); 
alg 


| 2 
| have suggested, had Nature only consulted you! Tle 


and there—rarcly, thank heaven—one meets a MOnster 
woman without this quality. Are they such as to take 


us fall in love with the improvement ? 


Well! such was Pauline in her twentieth year, |; iz 
needless to say that she was not happy in her fathers 
| house—that her life had been an ungenial and cheerles 
one, which would have dimmed into pining, broken-spirited 
| helplessness, a weaker spirit, and have perverted to bitter. 
ness and gall aless right-hearted and thoroughly healthy 
Needless, too, to admit that the glimpses of tha: 
gay and bright-looking outer world, which rare and fa. 
between had reached her in her deep retirement, hai ap- 
She would not have been 
the loveable and fascinating creature we have endeavoured 
_ to describe her had it been otherwise. 


one. 


peared to her gay and bright. 


Do you feel any interest, reader, for the Huguenot’s 
daughter? See her, as she sits there at the window over 
that of her father’s warehouse, and looking into the narrow 
| street, formed almost entirely of the dull and quiet-looking 
tenements of othcr similar dealers. She is plying, some- 


what languidly, it is true, the needle which is elaborat- 


"ing some of that gorgeous work, delicate and yet durable, 


which employed so many of the hours of our great-great- 


a ae - saeeiiab, eae 
grand-mothers ; and listening as little as possible to tae 


4 ’ . raryr. > Aplive eal 
interminable lecture of her grim governante—delivered 


almost avowedly for the pleasure of the deliverer, rather 













preached and taught religion, had been such as to leave | than from any expected advantage to the r cipient—on 
her mind impressed with no very high opinion of the ! the exceeding wickedness of the world in general, and of 
vital importance of religion itself, in the conduct of life herself in particular, and the fearful sinfulness of all 
and the formation of character. From her eradle up- | ldly occupations, especially the fabrication of vanities, 


| 
j Wo! a‘ 

’ 4 rag > > 77o rou 
| such as that on which she was then engaged. Do j 


If so, pass we on to le 


wards, every idea of religion which had reached her mind 
had reached it in connexion with ideas of perseceution, 
hatred, and bigotry. 


were 


fecl any interest in her fate? 
The doctrines of her father’s sect oxt 

} NncAL 
unperverted heart; and the | 

a” . +, a ‘ 2 | 
palpable absurdities of the Roman faith, together with | 
the nature of the deeds it produced and sanctioned, had | ’ 
j aoe ’ 
‘6 VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUF. 


yhapter. 
loathsome to her 





CHAPTER V. 


been too often and too forcibly pointed out to her, to 


‘ ic Bon , ; , f which we 
leave any possibility of her embracing Catholicism. 3 


. ° o. ibe 
It was about that period of Pauline’s lite 


| ; 2) be gE 
hapter, that an incident o 


Such was the condition and position of Pauline | were speaking in the last ¢ 
| ave rise to the circumstances 
Jacques Bartenau 
dealer ; and 


oa ;' ‘his transactions had 
But when his imagi- | the probity and loyal character ot his tran 
jsputes an’ 


nation shall have presented to him his beau ideal of beauty, | hitherto kept him clear from any of those dis , 
let him, if his conception is to personate adequately the | misunderstandings to which commercial affairs are 4 
liable. But he was not a man to give up an warrc s 
such a heart and intellect as can alone render beauty | to which he deemed himself honestly entitled. 5m 
perfectly irresistible. Let the warm and genial heart, so happened that some difference respecting the us 
unchilled, though aching from the want of an object on | of a contract entered into between bim and oe 
which it might worthily expend, with uncalculating muni- | manufacturer of Sedan—already the seat of ae sity 


Givence, its overflowing treasures of affection, be the scat | cloth trade—led to a warm dispute between 


That | curred, which eventually g 
she was beautiful, surpassingly beautiful, has already been 
intimated. Let each reader complete the sketch to his 


mind’s eye according to his fancy. 


Bartenau when she reached her twentieth year. 
ihat coloured the entire sequel of it. 

m | 
was a scrupulously honest and honourabie 


Poitevin Huguenot’s daughter, endow the creation with 
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and the merchant. 
interests to a considerable amount. Neither 

gould yield to the representations of the other, 
becaine necessary to submit the matter to the | 

of the tribunals. 

t issue was to be tried at the ‘‘ Grands 

as the session for the purpose ol | 


tion 

The quest! ion a 
joors de Poitiers,” 
polding what we should call ‘‘ assizes’ 
yd Bartenau had neglected no fiir precaution to en- 


was then termed ; 


are 3 successful issue to his suit. Among thie | 
measures he had adopted was that of securing the services 


- advocate, who h: iad been especially recommended 
him as particularly conversant with the laws and | 
The advocite 
though 


extoms reg rulating commercial aifiirs. 


has select ed was still a yo: ady 


a} re 


ig man, 
marked as a rising one in his profession, and favourably 


=n to the judges and to his seniors at the bar. Lis | 


ine 
game was Jwes de | 
The legal profession was, at the period of which we 


sre speaking, becoming daily more important In the | 


ontar lie r. 


wrernment of his country, and oecupying a position of 
greater consideration in the eyes of the court, the military 
ablesse, and the people. 
wre held together by 
grong as that which united the old feudal nobility 
s each other. And the families, 


many of whom for several generations together had en- 


Tie members of the profession | 
an esprit de corps at the least | 
to 
parliamentarian 
jored the honours of the ‘‘gown,’’ were as proud 
ther lo 


“ noblesse 


ng-robed ancestry, as the haughtiest of the 
de Vewé.” of these 


nd learning seemed to be hereditary; and in general 


In many families wit 


te legal profession at that day comprehended, in the 


noksof its janior members, a very large pr 


So 


up iion of 
the talent of the rising generation. 

Of those who had been recently admitted to the hon- 
ours of the bar, vita to whom its seniors most confideitly 
looked to maintain and add to the credit of the profession, 
both as a so nd lawyer and a man of talent, none oecupied 
nent place than Jules de Pontarlier. Le 


fted few, who can carry cumbrous 


amore pron 
+ 


Fas One O1 tho e er} 


ring, without in any degree making the weight of the 
d manifest to the mere looker-on by the heaviness of 


lis step or ashen action of his gait. When out of 


court, and not engaged in preparing the affairs of his 
Yr . . . . . 
cients for their appearance there, the playfulness of his wit, 


and light gaicty of Lis manner, were such as rendered him 


The matter in question in- | 
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| old, according to the computation of good 


i ’ e , ' 
COi ! amia tae bow: 


| whom the story is too stale a one to be 


Be ' ; , 
a favourite in circles where the gayer-plumaged scions 


othesword xollesse were his rivals, in competing for the 
guerdon of a smile from lovely lips, or an approving glance 
from bright eyes. 
joung lawyer to the gayest and gallantest empty-pated 


foung soldier. For despite the axiom laid down to the 


‘ } 
And a dangerous competitor was the | 


eoutrary by that great authority in such matters, Thomas | 


Moore, in the charming little song of ‘‘ Beauty, Reason, 


and Folly, = 


We suceecded in making himself so agreeable to Beauty as 


ve maintain, with all respect, that Folly never 


Reason can, when he chooses to don the cap and bells for 
« hour, and wear them with a grace and effect that their 
a silly owner can never contrive to produce. Other 
Ersetions there are, without which neither Reason nor 
thare of Beauty’s own especial graces is absolutely neces- 
"ry; and these the young lawyer possessed in no trifling 


ily need hope success in Beauty’s bowers. Some fair 


+ A handsome and singularly elegant person, fine’ 


’ 


/ 
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open frank-looking features, animated with an irresistibly 





terry and laughing blue eye—these were advantages in- 


estimable in the societies that Jules de Pontarlier best 
loved to frequent in his hours of recreation; and which 


; Were by no means thrown away even among the graye 


seniors who stood around the path of professional success, 
Such was the young advocate to whom Jacques Bartenau 


_had, by the recommendation of some of the seniors of the 


profession, entrusted the conduct of his case; a case 
which involved property to a larger amount than any that 
had — been confided to his 

Well ! 
talking 


zeal and skill. 
consultations, explanations, much preparatory 


, Were necessary. Jules de Pontarlier came fre- 


quently to the merchant’s house—frequently saw Pauline 
—sat in the same room with her. And so, it came to 
pases toa§ 1. 8 (t 
already. What! 


! 
entie 


knows the rest 
. . Yes! 


reader! itis an old story. It is 5 


the reader 
the old story, eh? 


bh 


un-¢ tS years 
Archbishop 
The 


ne, since it was first 


Usher, 


+ 


tale, trul 


learned in these and many other matters. 
y, has never been a new 


‘rs of Paradise. And such has been 


the abidiig influence of this, its first birth-place, on its 


wien rightly told by fitting lips to fitting 


} 
ryey tere hyeyt 
nacure, tat 


ears, it changes the scene of its telling— be that what it 
may—toa veritable Paradise, for the time being. Yes! 
ungentle reader, the story is old. But we must be 
excused if we take leave to hint, that were the story 


cbt that is old in the would in 


Look 


tion at the head of this chapter, old gentleman, 


matter, iis age no 
wise interfere with its favourable reception. 
fe 1s ‘Tip 


—'' Virg 


‘caders we address ourselves for 


in.bus Puerisque!’’—and to those indulgent 


the present. Those to 


luteresting may 
turn on to the sequel. Not but that is an old story too. 
Alack! but too old a story in this poor world of ours. 
But somehow there is something in it which often makes 
it pleasant reading to those who turn up their respectable 
roseate noses at a true love tale. 


Jules de Pontarlier and Pauline Bartenau met fre- 


cucntly—somewlhat more frequently perhaps than the 


trict necessities of the legal business in hand might have 


~ 
~ 
S. 


ired. You, too, can perehanee guess the result, in- 


renuous youths, 


~ 


gentle maids, be ye yet fancy-free, or 


ingin your stricken hearts the wound. Aud now that 


haar 
Veal 


ve have appealed especially to you to listen to this seetion 


of our history, we are diffident of our own powers of 


rthily narrating it. We have the consolation, however, 


of fecling quite certain that every one among you can 


supply the ‘hiatus valde deflendus’’ for yourselves.— 


(Those ‘horrid Latin words,’’ 


dear young ladies, signify 
* Tt isthe beauti- 


You will have no 


‘‘impassioned whisperings of devotion. 
ful phrase of love’s own poet—Ovid. ) 
we are in imagining all this for your- 


difficulty sure 
e? ’ 


selves, without aid of ours. How the young lawyer was 
smitten home to his heart’s core by the charms of our 
Pauline—how he contrived to declare that fact to her 
with every sufficient intelligibility, without at all com- 
municating the intelligence to the old merchant, to whom 
he was all the while busily explaining certain points and 
bearings of his case—how by an unfortunate mistake of 
half-au-hour in the time of an appointment to meet his 
client at his residence one evening on his return from 


hearing one of our friend Riberae’s lengthened dis- 
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courses, it chanced that the unpunctual advocate passed 
this half-hour alone with our Pauline, who had declined 
accompanying her father and her governante to the lec- 
tures—how the practised tongue, that had learned in 
stately halls, and high-born ladies’ bowers to charm the 
ear of beauty, succeeded but too well in making this short 
half-hour fatal to the future peace of the provincial mer- 
chant’s poor daughter—how this little half-hour, our 
Pauline’s first stolen pleasure, was so sweet as to sug- 
gest the stealing of many a subsequent one by similar 
aud various other contrivances—all this those readers to 
whom this chapter is especially dedicated will easily 
enough imagine. 

Weil! to stolen interviews in her father’s house suc- 
ceeded stolen interviews elsewhere—té(e-a-téie walks on 
the wooded banks of the Sévre, outside thetown, etc. ete. 
Then came the season of thefull moon. And...... alack ! 
alack ! who docs not know the mischievous influences ot 
that lovely, cold, shy, modest-looking moon ? 

Moon-light walks ! and déte-a-téte ! But surely, 
sir, the dmpropriety of the thing must have struck any 
properly educated young lady. 

Madame! we are fully aware of all you would urge. 
We might ask you, inreturn, whether poor Pauline was 
« ‘properly educated’? young lady. You know what 
her bringing up was. But we prefer stating at once, that 
we are not anxious to submit our poor heroine to your 
ladyship’s notice at all. 

We know what ‘‘impropriety”’ is, far too well to bring 
it under your ladyship’s eye in any shape. Prorriety ! 
odious word ! invented by the world’s Pharisees to hold in 
their vocabulary the place of innocence, goodness, mo- 
desty, and every other truly Christian grace ! 

Of the rules of propriety Pauline knew nothing 


Oo? 


so 
she walked by moonlight with her lover evening after 
evening, sometimes where the capricious light, glancing 
in chequered rays among the restless leaves, came to dance 
on the still waters of the sluggish river ; sometimes to the 
top of the hill which rises to the westward of the town, 
and irom which they could contemplate the entire city 
sleeping in the still white light beneath them. 

Moments of happiness ! which all that the world can 
give, can neither equal, nor alas, reproduce ! moments 
how tleeting ! but never to be forgotten ! 


CHAPTER VI, 
‘6 WOMAN AND HER MASTER,.’’ 


But the sequel of the tale ! what followed ! the conse- 
quences, in other words—ay ! the consequences! Well! 
the sequel must be told. For Pauline Bartenau was the 
denizen of no ideal Peri-land ; and this her history is no 
Areadian idyll. Yes! the sequel must be told. And yet, 
like a timid bather shivering on the brink, while he pro- 
crastinates the plunge he is determined to make, we ap- 
proach reluctantly the precipice to which the course of 
our tale conducts us. We closed the last chapter, which 
contains—not the picture, for it cannot be painted,—but 
the intimation of so much happiness; and devoted a new 
one to the stern work that lies before us. For the espe- 
cial dedication, which commended the last to the particular 
attention of the young and innocent,’ is alas! not appro- 
priate to this. Yet, let them too read what follows, that 
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eous indignation, righteous when visiting the rightful head 
and the gentle may drop, as we hope, an equally whole. 
some tear over the fortunes of one as gentle, as lovely 
themselves. But these readers will find nothing “ 

ay agree. 
able presented to them in this chapter. 

No! here the dedication must be a different one, Noy 
it is your turn, all you who ‘‘ always expected’ the mis 
fortunes of your neighbours. Come to the feast aj] Fou 
who ‘‘ knew from the first what it must come to,” nr 
gloat over the fulfilment of your raven prophecies, You 
who candidly avow that you ‘‘have no patience” with 
sinners, whose sin is virtuous, compared with your virtue : 
you, whose exceeding purity ‘for your part cannot 
tolerate any symptom of levity in a young woman ;” you, 
who chiefly ‘‘ wonder what the man cculd have seen jp 
her’’ at all- attractive ; above all, you sweet sisters of 
your sex who ‘‘have no doubt that the hussy herself wag 
chiefly, if not entirely, in fault, running after the poor 
man in that way ;’’ come all of you, loathsome harpies! 
do not you snuff the carrion scent of a slaughtered repu. 
tation ? 

Poor Pauline! alas! those sweet moonlight walks! 
those dangerous moonlight walks! Did she not know 
that there was danger in them? Why should she haye 
dreamed of any ? 

Jules de Pontarlicr! the winner of this inestimable 
prize, an innocent maiden’s pure, loving, clinging heart! 
the partner of this trembling woman in her sin! the 
conqueror who has achieved this triumph over a weak 
and guideless girl! Stand forth, Jules de Pontarlier! 
while we scrutinize a little your portion of this deed. 
Were you, too, ignorant of the slippery nature of the path 
you were treading with this young creature? Were you 
as artlessly unconscious of the approach of danger as she 
was? Did you fall from your high estate of spotless inno- 
cence by the sudden assault of temptation on your human 
frailty, in an unguarded hour? If so, let piiying charity 
throw over your sin, also, her covering mantle. Thoughwith 
infinitely less to excuse your fall than may be urged in ex- 
tenuation of that of her who shared it—though armed with 
knowledge, habitual prudence, and worldly forethought— 
though the stronger, instead of the weaker, vessel; yet, if 
the case be as we have supposed, human censors will and 
ought to judge leniently your error. Reparation is open to 
you. The betrothed faith may be kept. And the evil fou 
have done will make you doubly anxious ever to shield that 
delicate and fragile being from every ruder breath of the 
cold world’s unkindness. 

The world had every reason to be satisfied with the 
conduct of M. Jules de Pontarlier ; and the world testified 
its approbation of him in many ways, bestowing sundry 
sufficiently solid and satisfactory testimonials of its fa 
vour and approval. He rose toa high position in his pro 
fession ; and dying at Paris, full of years and honours, 
was buried in the church of St. Jacques, near the Marebé 
des Innocents, with a long Latin inscription on his tomb, 
recording the admiration of his contemporaries for his 
virtues as a Christian, a magistrate, a husband, and 3 
father. 

Poor Pauline! then she was happy at last? The eve? 
ing of her days in some degree compensated for their cola 
unkindly morning? She was the happy mother of child- 
ren, and honoured wife of the exemplary magistrate, 





te manly may feel the generous wholesome glow of right- 





recorded by the veracious marble? - 
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fis, bs, ha! It is 2 mad world we live in! A mad wag 
' 
= ‘Bartenau died—but we are anticipating un- 
Let us proceed regularly with this history, in 
“ia nothing occurred in anywise abnormal, but all 
perfectly ‘ selon les réales.”’ 

The world was in all ways satisfied with the fortunate 
igles de Pontarlier. He gained Jacques Bartenau’s cause 
sg him, in the first place ; and much thanks, pelf, and 
gedit for himself thereby. Having, therefore, nothing 
sther to detain him at Niort, he returned to Paris, and 
jere grew rapidly in the favour and esteem of the courts, 
aod was again the soul and spirit of more than one gay 
eqele, in which bright eyes looked the brighter in his 
sesence, and laughing banter about his successes with 
ie Poitevin belles, as laughingly replied to by the gay 
ung advocate. But it was not long before the rising 
jarrister thought proper to seek for a wife in earnest. 
tod here, again, the world was well satisfied with him. 
ijemade ‘‘a proper marriage, in all respects.’’ Rank, 
rtune, &c., all strictly ‘‘conyenable,’? A good Catho- 
s, too,of course. What! marry a Huguenot? Fie! 
vhere would have been his sense of religion ? The church 
yould not have been satisfied with him then. 

Pass on thy way, Jules de Pontarlier! We have no 
mre to say to thee, or of thee. Sail onwards down the 
seasant and prosperous stream of life, with swelling sails 
filed with fortune’s favouring gale, and brightened by 
te warm sunshine of the world’sesteem! Nor pause to 
ast one backward glance on the lonely wreck thou hast 
wt stranded on the cold inhospitable shore, to perish un- 
regarded, save by the half-averted eye of scorn, and 
ne. Pass on ! we have no new homily to read to the 
wducer. All that can be said has been said and re-said. 
And the pious world can listen to such talk, confined to 
afely vague generalities, with much edification. But 
i the visitation of its bitter pains and penalties the 
It is 
askward, involves disagreeable results and inconvenience, 
So ‘‘ we really can- 
wt look into these matters, But 
w wreak our dastard morality on the weak, the frail, the 


alone. 


eward world prefers the weak and helpless victim. 


w deal with strong, powerful men. 
’’ with regard to them. 
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tue innocent, and the young, and would fain bespeak your 
sympathies in favour of an erring sister. Will ye not, 
with meek and gentle eyes, moist with heaven’s best- 
loved sacrifice—a tear of pity—follow to its close her chill 
and cheerless pilgrimage? Would ye not have rejoiced 
to pour the healing balsam of a gentle word, a gentle 
look on that poor bleeding heart, to have bound up the 
wounds of that crushed spirit, to have lightened by a 
little—’tis but a little that human power can—the sore, 
sore load which that frail form must bear on its flinty path ? 
Alas! her gloomy way was uncheered by any such angel's 
ministerings. Yet, pity! gentle ones! for the precious 
pity-drops you shed shall be a beneficent dew on the 
tender verdure of your own hearts, and the unavailing 
blessing, wherewith you would have blessed the stricken 
one, shall return again into your own bosoms, making yet 
gentler even your gentleness, and purifying even your 
purity. lear not, then, gentle readers, despite the lessons 
of a cold, selfish, and hypocritical prudery, to walk with 
us awhile beside the path of your unhappy sister. 

How Pauline first learned her lover's faithlessness— 
the first stab-like agony—the angry incredulity—the hop- 
ing against hope—the heart-sickening gradual departure 
of all hope—and the stunning, numbing fulness of despair; 
—all this it is needless to detail at length; for alas! alas! 
is it not too trite a tale ? 

Then slowly, and by degrees, thoughts of herself, her 
own position, and future, would foree themselves upon 
Could 
there be hope of pity or forgiveness from him ? Would it 
be possible to conceal from him and from others the con- 


her. Her tather! her stern and severe father! 


sequences of her shame? Oh! heavens! the madness 


that was in thoughts such as these! And yet, though 
each time the thought recurred, it seemed to mark in fire 
its passage through the brain, yet she could not fix her 
mind ou the momentous subject. The rebel thought 
would stray to him, who had long since ceased to think 
of her. Importunate, tormenting, and yet alluring memory 
would paint and repaint on fancy’s tablets that one same 
scene, brought out all vivid and distinct from amid the 


dreamy haze that seemed to hang over all the rest of the 


woken already, the “prostrate helpless one—this is safe, | 


tueaply yirtuous—and pleasant withal. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE PENALTY. 


leaving, then, the spoiler to pursue his prosperous | 


jth amid the noisy business, and still more floisy 
jeasures of the world of Paris, let us follow to its un- 
uitked close the history of her whose fortunes we have 
wlertaken to record, and whose story, like many a 
wuilar one, equally melancholy and equally suggestive of 
tatious unheeded moralities, would, like them, long since 
‘ave perished and been forgotten, had not the tragedy 
“ti Inarked by certain incidental peculiarities, which 
“mnect it in Poitevin traditionary lore with historical cir- 
‘austances of those times, not yet faded from the 
“ewory of the old inhabitants of the province. 

Aud now once again, gentle readers, we appeal to you. 
Sow that the worst is told—now that you know all the 
“truth about our poor fallen Pauline—‘‘ fallen by too 
‘wch faith in man’’—we appeal again to you, the gentle- 








utterly severed and apparently far distant past. Like 
phantasmagoric scenes painted on their own bright cirele 
of light, amid the surrounding darkness, unreproducible, 
except by throwing all around them into utter obscurity, 
this vision of the past showed bright and isolated, cut out 
of the black rim that encireled it, and leaving invisible all 
those objects lying outside the magic ring, whose appear- 
ance would have caused the brilliant picture to fade and 
disappear. 

Thus time passed on with dull and leaden step, tedi- 
ously slow in his progress over each heavy cheerless heur, 
but fearfully rapid in his resistless march towards the 
awful hour, when it now became evident to Pauline that 
she must disclose to unpitying ears her frailty and its re- 
sults. Gradually had the full horror of her position, with 
all its attendant circumstances, developed itself to her 
stunned intellect. Gradually she had come to compre- 
hend and fully realise the facts around and before her. 

Appalling prospect ! oh! the bitter, bitter hours; the 
long, long agony; the tear-spent nights; the terror- 
haunted days ; the pang—sharpest of all—of unrequited 
love and crushed affections ; the heart-sick hopelessness, 
that punish frail, weak, sorely-tempted woman’s first 
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transgression ! 
penaliy strictly proportioned, on a similar scale, to the 


amount of moral turpitude of which ye, strong lords of 


God’s creation, are guilty, in your sinnings so lightly 
visited as to scem hardly sin at all; what hell, present 
or future, were profound enough for your incalculably 


deep damnation! But then, ye are the lords of the cre- | 


ation—manly, just, generous, equitable legislators for 
yourselves, and the companions, equal to yourselves, save 
in their love-demanding weakness, whom God has given 


vou—the Creator’s last, best gift, without which Para- 
' 


dise was imperfect and unblest 


Ah men! men! were an amount cf 








One of the epochs most strongly marked by general 


license was that in France, in which our heroine lived. 


And it may be thought, therefore, that the general tone 
of the times would have saved her from the cruel fate 
which has been represented as being before her. But it 
must be remembered that she belonged to a peculiar and 
isolated class; and that, in all respects, a severe and 
harsh one. Of the habits and manners of that elass, who 
ness, Pauline Bartenau, and those around her—those 
who were to make her fate—knew nothing. Nor could 
it have been possible to single out an individual, who 
would stand more utterly alone and friendless in an ua- 


Ase 


kuown world, than would the Iuguenoit’s poor daughicr, 
when abandoned by her own immediate friends, and 
driven forth into the wilderness of a world of which she 
had never seen or known anything. 

It came at length; that dreadful hour of her father’s 
first knowledge of his daughter's fall; that hour awaited 
in trembling expectation for so long; that hour, whose 


horrors inportunate fancy had painted throughout the 


watchings of so many sleepless nights. It came, and 
realised her worst anticipations. It was a fearful inter- 


y 


of poor Pauline, he said, pointing in the dire 
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elapse ere he replied to her appeal? Was there anghy 
s-li-reproach mingled with these hidden meditating. 7 -f 
consciousness of duties left undone, which, perk os 
night have obviated that which had occurred? Or dia 
the proud religionist’s mind revert to the disgrace whidh 
might be reflected on him, his house, his name in the 
eyes of his fellow-citizens, and especially of hie po aaa 
At all events, no tone of pity, no faimtest gleam of a. 
was to be discovered in the accent of the voice jy whic 
he at last said, more as if speaking to himself than ty 
her :— 

‘‘This, too, was to be, and must necds } 
therefore. But woe—verily, woe—to the Lost 
whom the offenee cometh ’’ 

Then, turning more directly to the still kneoli, 
Cllon of the 


+h + 


surcet— 


‘*Go forth! go from me, and from my house. fos 
paths, henceforth, must be ditferent—ror Ever! Alone 
with my God must I walk the remainder of my pilzrim. 


: , ' — ‘ ‘ epee ; oe ita am ee oe 
have made ihe period in question notable for its licentious- | &g¢ through this vale of tears; for it hath seemed 200d 


to liim that not even here should cleave unto mo aucnt 


| of the strange woman, afver whom I strayed in my youth 
. . wety 





view, that last one between the father and the mother- 


less daughter. sa 
s0 much had to be told by both. Her sin, her shame, 


the doom that was to avenge it by the father. Col 


calm, self-contained as ever, the Hucuenct heard the | 


. ] » es 


half-uttered words that told his daughter’s tale. No 
gush of pity, no burst of rage altered the wonted rigidity 


of his upright form, or lighted up his cold, grey, quict 


ew words were said by either, though | 


eye. IHler story was said, wrung from her panting bosom | 


in half-articulated words; and Pauline remained on her | 


’ 


Knees before him, with difficulty preventing herself {rom 


sink'ng prostrate on the floor. ILfer rich dark locks had, 


in her agitation, escaped from their confinement, and 
hung in disordered but beautiful masses over her pallid 
That lovely face, swollen with 
weeping, was upturned towards him, and the beseeching 
eloquence of those dark tearful eyes could not have ap- 
pealed in vain to any human besom not indurated into 
stoue-cold apathy. The hands joined in supplication, and 
outstretched towards him, added their expression of help- 
less wretchedness to the figure, which might well have 
inspired a Tintoretto or a Guido with a perfect repre- 
But still he, the father, 
s.ood apparently unmoved ; so unmoved, that those who 
knew him not might well have supposed that he had be- 


fore been aware of the facts then made known to him. 


sentation of the Magdalene. 


And what was passing in the mind of the hard, impe- 
1 


hending its reality. 


| 





| dreamily, she gathered herself up, and rose to her feet. 


siufully taking te my bosom a w:fe not from the number 
of His elect. 


not gather figs. 


And, of atruth, from a bramble mep do 


Rise, and go forth.” 
Ile turned, and was leaving the room; Pauline was 


motionless, as if turned into marble ; till, rousing hopself 


by a sudden effort, she sprung forward, caught lis baad 
and in an accent in which the slightest possible tone of 
: + latanta nina! * tf + + ‘ " 
reproach might be detected mingling with that of suppli- 
cation as she pronounced the word—father, said iinpres- 
sively-— 
‘* Father! my father! you send me, then, to death !”, 
She was going on, but he disengaged his hand, and 
he im) ble barrier whieh 


raising it as if to represen 


_ 


was to separate them furever, he replicd, slowly aud 
sternly— 

‘* The wages of sin 1s death.’’ 

And with these words the good man leit the sinuer, 
They were the last, with one exception, that Pauline ever 
heard from her father. 

Ile passed from the room; and she remained, fur a 
while, in the attitude and on the spot where he had left 
her, stunned by the blow, and incapable of fully compre- 
g At length, slow lv, and almost 
' , 
‘The immediate consideration of what next was to be done 
then forced her mind to contemplate the future that lay 
before her. All dark! no ray to cheer! no possibility of 


| hope! alone! helpless! riendless! no hand to sustain, 


guide, assist! no voice to soothe! no heart to love and 
cherish! Like Hagar, she was to go forth into the wil- 
derness ; but that which lay before her was the worser aad 
more desolate wilderness, a cruel, scornful world, thick 
set with cold strange eyes, that glare upon the stricken 
one, warning her off from the shelter of each heart. 
Oh, for the desert! the real desert! where beneath n0 
eye save the benignant, the pitying, the merciful one of 
her Heavenly Father, shie might lay her down, and be a 
rest! 

World! world ! decent, decorous, pious, prope? ¥ 


orld ; 


“* vs) } . . Pp a in?’ 
netrable man during the long cruel pause, so interminable | how many Hagars perish, and are even now perishing, 


- . ® . ? 
in its agony to the poor suppliant, that he suffered to | in the wilderness to which thou hast driven them forth : 
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Might she but die! 


ihis wea 
fo die so easy! 


ert 1 one plunge, and all is over! 


time, 


sep stroke of temptation. But hie thee hence! 


Shall she ” murder ?—a double murder ? 


dark, 


of thine. 
Then welcome, life! 


sfe |—weleome, for that dear sake!—welcome, struggling, 


toil, and pain ! . 


And Pauline walked forth from her father’s house, 


za closed its door behind her, the wide worl! all befor 
yer, She was not without the means of obtaining imm 


elt 


jigte shelter, did she but know where to apply 


yr mother. It was not likely that 
tind should have been a 
Tyguenot husband and father, by either 


daughter. 


éerished memorial of her own bright youth, had been 
brought by her from the sunny land of her birth, and had 


een the gifts of her fond foster-parents. 
The first desperate plunge had been made. 
«as homeless in the streets of Niort. 


despairing hour did she wander purposcless before she 
euld determine on making any appheation for food or | 
length fortunate in the 


delter. She was, however, at 


viection she made. Instinctively 


poorer quarter of the town; and there at Inst she ha 


wlressed an vold woman who was standing at the open 


door of what seemed to be a very poor 


cr mender’s shop. 


somieal skill to her aid before she 


“ep in question; and it had not deceived her. She 


cated her position, her condition, but not her name, and 
wa,! » ‘ a r x97 ¢ +hye nt om " 
sowed her means of paying for what aid might be 


forded her. She was kindly received ; 


ut inquire how large a share of this result was produced 
wthe exhibition of the trinkets, and how much by the 


satement of her distress. The old woman- was very 


por. Her husband obtained a very scanty livelihood by 


working at his trade as a watchmaker, in mending the 
ralches of his poor neighbours, and the trinkets of their 


*s; for no part of the population in France, however | 


Mer, is without such ornaments. But he also was old, 
ad his failing eyes rendered his work daily more diffi- 
cat and more slow to him. 

With this good couple our poor outeast found a home 
it the present pressing moment, and there we must leave 
“t, both because the traditionary sources of this his- 
umette say nothing further of the immediately subsequent 
att of her life ; and because the one other passage there, 
"tich we shall add to the two already related—her birth, 
tht is, in the prison at Niort; and secondly, the event 
"ich gave its colouring to all her future years, and which 
“#4 $0 for most women, is all that is necessary to com- 


ite the sketch we wish to present to the reader, 
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To sleep and wake no more to | 
ry, weary world! Oh, what a boon were that! 


t repose and darkness ! no prying eyes! no scoffing 


Ha! devil! art thou there? Thou knowcest well thy 
and skilfully presentest to the miserable thy mas- 


This 


goman, weak, hardly smitten, and prostrate, is yet none 


stormy, cheerless, dreary 


ve 
4 


for it; 
7 
gme of no small value, which had been the property of | 


for she ccceod and carried with her sundry trinkets 


any vanities of this 
quired beneath the roof of the 
mother or 
But the articles which were now to serve her 
dsughter in her urgent need, and which had been the 


Pauline | 


And many a weary, 


she had sought the | 


watchmaker | 
She had summoned all her physiog- 


had dared to take the 


and we will 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘ RARO ANTECEDENTEM SCELESTUM DESERUIT PRDE IMENA 


so quick! so sure! and then rest, , 


CLAUDO.’ 


On the 22d of October, in the year 1685, Louis XIV. 
revoked the edict of Nantes. Rarely, perhaps, has the 
uneasiness of a royal conscience produced results so ex- 
tensjvely, grievously, and permanently injurious, as did 
that day’s pious work. Much of evil has arisen not rarely 
Many of the lastingly mischievous 
influcnces, which have so lamentably retarded the pro- 
may be ascribed to the 
** and still 


from similar causes. 





gress of civilization in France, 


| personal failings of the 
y, to weditien, which have been ordinarily 


| more, pre babls 
That they should still so 


‘« grand monarque, 


coned among his virt ues. 


‘soned by a large proportion of the Frenchmen of 


| the nineteenth century, is one of the most convincing 


| roofs of the Smal ll progre 38 hit} ierto ach: ‘eved by the na- 


tion towards a general comprehension of sound principles 


| of genuine civilization—or, to speak perhaps more fairly, 
of the very large portion of the path which yet remains to 


be travelled over. Very few, however, even among the 
olent of the renaseent Jesuit-animated 
party in Franee, would, in all probability, be found to 


defend the revocation of the edict of Nantes in the present 


most bhuadly vi 


| day, at least as a measure of policy, even if they should 
_ deem it to have been a laudably zealous effort on religious 
| grounds. 

| Tt was surely one of the blindest pieces of fury and 
folly that fanaticism ever prompted. Its immediate re- 
‘sults in depriving France of a very large portion of its 
'inecomparably most valuable inhabitants, the shock to 
/ ecommerce, the stagnation of industry, the penalties in- 
| flicted on integrity, and the premium offered to raseality. 
| All this is well known ; and those who have had an oppor- 
| tunity of reading the searce and highly curious little 
quarto volume of M. Thomas, on the history of the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, are aware of the savage 
fury with which the authorities of the government en 
'deayoured to avoid the taorinadie consequences of their 
own act. The irreparable mischief inflicted on the coun- 
try by the expatriation of the Iluguenots was too mani- 
XILV.’s 


Departure out of the country, 


{ 


fest to escape the penetration even of Louis 


priest-ridden government. 


therefore, was made highly penal ; and the gaols and the 
galleys were filled with unfortunate professors of ‘‘ the 
religion,’’ as it was termed, who had been taken in the 


attempt to escape from the shores of their persecuting 


country. 

Notwithstanding every precaution that could be taken, 
however, and notwithstanding the severities exercised on 
| those who were caught in the attempt, a very large 
number of Protestants, especially from the south- 
western provinces, contrived, as is well known, to effect 
their escape ; carrying with them to more hospitable 
shores their arts, their industry, and their energies. It 
was in 1685, just as Madame de Maintenon—herself 
born, as we have seen, of Huguenot parents in the 
prison of Niort, for the sake of their religion—was con- 





solidating and maturing her influence over the king’s 
mind, that this blow fell on France. It was therefore 
just about thirty years from the date of that second pas- 
sage in our hervine’s life, which was related in the pre- 





ceding chapter, 
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Tt was a dark night towards the latter end of Novem- 
ber in that year, and the narrow overhung streets of the 
interior of the little town of La Rochelle were yet darker 
than the quays and basin, and the roadstead beyond it. 
For the style of the architecture was—and is there still— 
such as to more than counterbalance the feeble effect of 
the scanty lamps, which, like angels’ visits, few and far 
between, seem only to enhance the gloom beyond the 
little circle of their ineffectual illumination. The streets 
were built ‘en colombage,’’ as the French call it ; and 
many of them—most of them, indeed—remain so to the 
present day. The phrase means, that the upper stories 
project sufficiently to overhang a space large enough for 
a good ‘‘trottoir.” They are supported on arcades, 
which thus form a barrier between the foot-passengers 
and the street. 

In a dark and meanly furnished upper room of one of 
the houses in the Rue des Gentilhommes, on the night in 
question, two old men were sitting, engaged in close and 
apparently anxious conversation. They had no light be- 
yond that which was communicated to the room from the 
meagre oi] iamp which swung suspended on a cord 
stretched across the street, immediately below their 
window. And this, as it was kept incessantly in motion, 
by the wind, which was howling dismally up the narrow 
little street, shed a vacillating and flickering light into 
the apartment. The two seniors sat in such a position 
with reference to the window, that the light fell now on 
one face and now again on the other. Both were men 
apparently in extreme old age, and both had evidently 
been tall, well-proportioned men in their day. One 
however, was now bent almost double by the weight of 
years and infirmities. But the other was still upright, 
and it seemed, almost vigorous in his green oldage. The 
light was uncertain and but momentary, as it flashed 
alternately on one and the other of them : but yet, so 
marked were the features it then lighted up, and so 
striking the entire figures of the two elders, that any one 
who had known them in former years would not have 
failed to recognize in the first the preacher Riberac, and 
in the second the merchant Jacques Bartenau. 

‘Time had dealt more hardly with the more ardent spirit 
of the two. The preacher was not one of those of whom 
it can be said that ‘‘ the blade has worn out the scabbard.”’ 
tor though the incessant activity of that hot and eager 
spirit might have worn out three or four tenements of 
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dow and turning himself towards the preacher : a8 det 
as we could wish ; but I fear Duperrier may have all ‘, 
more difficulty in finding any one willing to undertake the 
business in hand.’’ 

‘« Fear neither that, nor ought else in this matter, 
Jacques Bartenau,’’ replied his friend, and the hale firm 
voice in which the words were said, contrasted 
with the feeble and broken appearance of the 
‘« The raging of the ocean is less fierce than the hatred of 
the ungodly, and the Lord who has thus far delivered ug 
out of their hand, will not permit the violence of his 
tempest to cast us back into their net.”’ 

‘¢] will not doubt it, my friend,’’ returned Bartenay, 
‘‘ yet onr trusty friend Duperrier has been absent mych 
longer than he anticipated.” 

He began to pace the little chamber, in which they 
were sitting, backwards and forwards, with a firm and 
measured step, ever and anon stopping at the window to 
throw a glance into the street, and relapsed into silenee. 

The few words spoken, however, have been sufficient to 
make the reader fully comprehend the position and cireym. 
stances of the twoold men. Noted both of themt 
out their own town, and almost throughout the entire pro- 
vince as rigid, uncompromising, and bigoted Huguenots, 
and influential leaders of their sect, they had of course 
been among the first persons attacked by the agents of 
the king’s intolerance on the publication of the new law, 
They were not long in determining to attempt the only 
chance which was left them of passing the brief remainder 
of their lives in the free profession and exercise of their 
religion—escape and emigration. It was a severe and 
painful measure for two octogenarians to adopt ; and in 
the case ot the merchant, involved no inconsiderable saeri- 
fice of property. But what availed property to an old 
man tottering on the verge of the grave, and alone in the 

world. Nothing! Nor did this consideration cause Bar- 
tenau a moment’s hesitation. The love of gold was not 
among his failings. And if he had continued during many 
years to pursue those avocations, which added to a store 
already large enough for all his wants, it was due to the 
force of habit and the difficulty of abandoning an occupa- 
tion which long use had rendered almost necessary to him. 
The thought that the wealth he was about to abandoa 
was useless—that he had no one to share his prosperity 
—that he was alone in the world; this may have eaused 
him a pang, but it was a secret one ; for never since the 





ordinary clay, the hard wiry tenacity of the preacher’s 
physical nature had bid defiance to the wear and tear of 
wore than eighty years. But time, which had failed to 
quench the fire of his eye, or to rob his head of his long 
und silvery tresses, or to paralyse the vigour of the harsh 
but powerful voice, had yet suceeeded in bending the rigid 
slender figure, which had been once as inflexible as the 
spirit that animated it. 

The merchant was still upright as ever—still stiff and 
stern—the very picture of inflexibility and resolution. The 
once Gark head was bald, but a few long straggling locks 
of grisly grey that floated from behind the ears, and a 
long and ample grey beard gave expression and dignity to 
the figure. 

He rose and stepped towards the window, and having 
opened the casement looked out in both directions long 
and anxiously. 


‘* it ls a rough night,’’ he said, elosing again the win- 





day that Pauline left his door, now some thirty-five years 
' since, had her name, or any allusion to her, passed his 
| lips. Securing, therefore, enough of gold to support him- 
self and the companion of his flight for the few years they 
should yet need aught that money could procure, he de- 
termined to attempt escaping from France. It was aa 
attempt far from being unattended with risk and difi- 
culty; yet practicable enough to those possessed of 
money and influence. Arrangements were easily made 
with the skipper of a Dutch ship, which traded regularly 
between Amsterdam aud La Rochelle ; and for a coms 
deration he agreed to linger in the offing on his approach- 
ing departure for the shores of Holland, having selected 
a moonless night for that purpose, and receive on 
' the wealthy merchant and his companion. 
This, however, was the simplest and easiest part of 
the matter. The difficulty was, to get from the shore 
to the vessel. It was difficult to escape the 
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with which the jealousy of the government 
ded the Huguenots sufficiently to get from the 
gare at all, and as difficult to obtain the service of a 
who might be trusted; for the betrayal of a 
gapit of escaping heretics, and those such notable ones 
site preacher Riberac and the rich merchant, into the 
isos of the authorities, was a service sure to command 
rifling remuneration. 


It 


ier, already mentioned by Bartenau, was now 


speent. He was the owner of the house in which the | 
«9 old men now were, and in which they had found an | 
sium, When hunted from their own dwellings. La. 
«slumb, : 


gocbelle, which had ever been a notable stronghold of the 
Huguenot party from the earliest times of Protestantism, 
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was in quest of this necessary service that the friend | 





sod which to the present day has a larger number of | 


pmtestants, in proportion to its population, than any | 


aber town of France, rendered good and important ser- 


yee to the religionists in the evil days which followed the | 


rrocation of ihe edict of Nantes. It was from that 
Gendly port, and in the ships employed by Protestant 

tal and industry, that the greatest number of escapes 
were effected by the hunted Huguenots from the atro- 
cous persecution of Louis XIV. 

jt may be easily imagined that the good burghers of 
la Rochelle did not play the good part they did without 
such suffering, self-sacrifice, and risk to themselves. 
Bet whatever faults the sectarians of those days in 
France may be chargeable with—and they are many and 
save—want of devotion to the cause of their party, and 
w the persecuted members of it, was not among them. 


Thus Louis Duperrier, a worthy man who distinguished | 


himself afterwards too conspicuously, in the good work of 
siding fugitive heretics with the means of concealment 
wa flight, to escape the vigilance of the authorities him- 
wif, and who ultimately was rewarded for his humanity 
iy several years at the galleys—this worthy citizen, who 


vu acommercial connexion of Bartenau’s, had received | 
limand the preacher into his house, and was now en- | 
aged in the very critical errand of finding a trustworthy | 
watman to convey his dangerous guests to the ship | 


vhich awaited them in the offing. 


At length the patient watch of the two octogenarians | 


vas rewarded by the sound of their host’s footsteps as- 
tending the stairs. He had entered the house not by the 
rent door, which opened into the Rue des Gentilhommes, 
ist by a back one, which was approached by a narrow 
wey from the quay, 


’ 


lis tidings were soon told. THe had been successful, 
ud had secured the services of a person in whom impli- 
té confidence might be placed. 
wmething strange and constrained about his manner, 
"hich struck both the old men. It seemed as if there 
*% more to tell behind, which he did not think proper 
wexplain. Any doubt, however, of Duperrier’s loyalty 
"Sout of the question ; so the fugitives prepared to fol- 
” him, without further loss of time, to the spot where 
Ger boatman was to mect him. 


There was, however, a 





CHAPTER LX, 


4 MONT SCENE IN THE ROADSTEAD OF LA ROCHELLE. 
A.b. 1685. 


The spot which had been selected for this purpose was 
‘Mit of the shore, a little beyond the mole—the memo- 





} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


' 


| survey of him who stood on the shore. 
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rable work of that strong but unworthy priest who laid 
the foundations of the modern monarchy ef France, and 
of all those days of miserably miscalled ‘‘glory’’ which 
have cost France, and humanity in general, sodear. Be- 
nignant Nature is labouring daily in the kindly task of 
removing and obliterating this mighty monument of 
Richelieu’s tyranny and oppression ; but it may still be 
traced, ‘‘dorsum immane mari summo,” a speaking 
evidence of the impotence of the mightiest efforts of brute 
force to coerce, permanently, the march of human opinion. 

It was beyond or outside this that Jacques Bartenau, 
and André Riberac, were to take boat. The beach there 
was less frequented, and their boat would have a better 
chance of traversing the space between the town and the 






vessel awaiting them in the offing, unchallenged and un- 
observed. In fact, the risk of observation would have 
been small in any case on such a night as the one in ques- 
tion. The pitchy darkness of the somewhat stormy No- 
vember night favoured their enterprise, and rendered the 
duty of the coast-guard an extremely difficult one. 

The most dangerous part of the trajet was that across 
the open space of the quay. It was possible enough that 
any patrolling party might challenge and detain three 
persons passing seawards under such circumstances, and 
at such an hour. The open space was, however, passed 
in safety, and the point of embarkation as safely reached. 
Two persons were there found waiting their arrival. 
One, wrapped in a large cloak, was sitting in the boat, 
and occupied the place of the steerer. The other stood 
on the shore, holding the boat with a boat-hook, and 
ready to assist his expected passengers in their embarka- 
tion. The darkness was such that the individual in the 
stern of the boat could with difficulty be perceived at all 
by those on the beach. Of the form, features, or stature 
of this person, nothing whatsoever was distinguishable. 
Nor was the light sufficient to permit any very accurate 
Ile seemed to be 
a tall, powerful man, dressed in dark-coloured clothing, 
and that was all that could be seen. 

He stretched forth his hand in silence to assist the 


merchant into the boat. The latter turned to take leave 


| of Duperrier, and, before accepting the proffered hand of 





the boatman, asked, with a slight degree of anxiety in his 
manner— 

‘‘ You have confidence in these persons, Duperrier ? 
Methinks that, when much trust must be placed, it would 
have diminished the risk of treachery to have trusted but 
one.’’ 

‘* You would not have been more safe with either one 
of these than with both,’’ returned the Rochellais citizen, 
with some dryness of manner. 

‘* And you have made them aware,’’ continued Maitre 
Bartenau, ‘‘ that a larger reward awaits their faithful 
performance of this service than would be likely to be 


| gained by betraying us ¢’’ 





‘** You need not fear, I repeat,’’ said Duperrier, speak- 
ing almost with severity of manner; ‘‘ you need in no- 
wise fear to trust your life, and aught more precious yet, 
to the guidance and protection of these persons. Go, 
therefore, Jacques Bartenau, and may God be with you 
in a foreign land; and may he there make to descend into 
your heart the lesson which will thisnight be afforded you.’’ 

He hastily embraced both him and the preacher, and 


| turned quickly to retrace his steps towards the town, 
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The style and method of this farewell and departure 
were, to say the least, not calculated to re-assure the 
mizds of the fugitives. Yet they felt it almost impossi- 
ble to suspect treachery on the part of so old and long- 
tried a friend of the cause, as was Louis Duperrier of La 
Rochelle. The consideration, moreover, that if treach- 
ery were intended, they were already—two octogenarians 
as they were—totally in the power of the two indivi- 
duals of the boat, be their intentions what they might, 
sufficed to show them the futility of hesitation in the en- 
terprise they had commenced. 

So the merchint first accepted the proffered hand of 
the man who was holding the boat with a boat-hook, and 
stepped into the boat ; and Riberac followed him. ‘They 
The man followed them in, 
No word 


seated themselves in silence. 
assumed the oars, andthe boat left the shore. 
was spoken during the half-hour which was occupied in 
conveying them to the ship’s side by either of the four 
The oarsman and the steerer both 
The latter con- 


persons in the boat. 
performed their parts in perfect silence. 
tinued almost motionless; and the folds of the large 
cloak which enyeloped his figure were so disposed as 
effectually to conceal the face, even had the passengers 
been disposed to scrutinise it as closely as the darkness 
would permit. 

Nothing further occurred which could in any way tend 
to awake suspicion of foul play on the part of the fugi- 
tives. The boat glided swiftly through the black-looking 
water beneath the vigorous strokes of the muscular oars- 
man; and before long the masts and cordage, and dark 
hull of the vessel, which was for the present the haven of 
their hopes, were visible through the thick darkness to 
tlie eager eyes of the two old men. 

A few minutes more and the boat glided smoothly with 


skilfully-directed movements alongside the ship; a pre- | 
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should lend its powerful aid in carrying the appoa} 
to the octogenarian father’s heart: for just as Panne 
rose to her feet before her father, and addressed him 
the first time for thirty years, it so happened that 

clouds parted, and the moon shed her light UPOR the 
scene. And there stood, visibly to each other, those ral 
remarkable figures, face to face in the boat. The slender 
and elegantly-formed person of Pauline was as beautifgl 
as ever it had been, as upright, as graceful in jts Outline 
Some of that pliant mobility, for which it had onee been 
so remarkable, it might have lost ; or it might be that 
the emotions of the moment imparted a degree of rigidigy 
to the frame they were agitating. At all events, time 
and misfortune had added dignity to the expression of ip 
The once jetty hair had become grey, and jg 
long and abundant tresses were bound closely around er 


figure. 
finely-shaped head, which was uncovered wow that the 
hooded cloak which she had previously worn was throws 
off. The same causes had given a certain lirmness, and 
almost severity of expretsion, to the still beautiful fis 
tures. The cheeks were sunken, and all the lines of ihe 
face were strongly and deeply marked. It seemed ag if 
suffering and years had brought out the latent suunilarity 
in the features of the daughter to those of her father, 
The young man, his grandson, had ascended the side 
of the ship to assist in taking the old preacher below; and, 
consequently, the futher and daughter were alone in the 
Pauline had made her appeal, 
and uttered no further word ; but the eloquent pleading 
of her expressive eyes implored her father's forgiveness, 


presence of each other. 


and parting blessing. The old man stood stricken and 
motionless, and, for a moment, he scemed undecided and 
wavering, for nature pleaded strongly even in tliat indu- 
rated heart. Lut the evil suggestions of that worser 


nature, which years had made all-powerful within him, 


concerted signal-word was spoken by Bartenau, and prevailed to crush down the risings of pity, and afectioa, 


promptly answered by a man looking over the side of the 
vessel ; and a rope ladder was quickly thrown over the 
sie to facilitate the embarkation of the expected exiles. 
it so happened that the preacher, Riberac, was on the 
side of the boat nearest to the ship. 
io avail himself of the not very easy means of ascent 
which the hempen steps afforded. 


and those on board, assisted him to the utmost of their | 


power ; but still the infirmity and stiffness of his time- 


bent figure rendered it ne easy affair. 
it was while he was in the act of being 
than 


tie boat suddenly arose, and dropping the 


siepping up the ship’s side, that the steersman of 
heavy cloak, 
cvulronted the merchant, who had also risen to his feet, 
and pronounced the word— 

‘* Farner!” 


Yes, it was indeed the Huguenot’s outcast daughter 


i 
| 


lifted rather | 





aud remorse. Vride—a hard, unconquerabie, veritably 
satanic pride—prevailed, and the old man, lifting his out- 
stretched hand, with the palm turned outwards towards 


the outcast, as if to intimate the impassable nature of the 


So he first essayed | gulfwhich was between them, turned away in silence, and 


with the assistance of those who had now returned to the 


} 


The stout boatman, | ship’s side, mounted the ladder with a firm step, and 


reached the deck. 
The business of getting under weigh immediately began; 
the boat was pushed off from the side, and Pauline was 


once more alone in the world with her son. 


CHAPTER X 
““ nic JAcET !’’ 

It had been the work of but a moment, tlis last and 
eternal separation of the father and the daughter. The 


boat was already at some distance from the vessel ; the 


and her son, his grandchild, who had rendered this dan- | young man had already resumed his place at the oar, and 
— bes has to her aged, oppressed, and fugitive father. | Pauline remained still standing on the spot, and in the 
Well, indeed, might Louis Duperrier say that the old attitude in which she had confronted her father, as u 


niin might entrust his life, or aught else that he held | stricken speechless and motionless. 
mere precious, to the guidance of the conductors that he | was, with a heavy blow. 


-had provided for him ! 


Striken, indeed, she 
But it fell on a head long 
since accustomed to the buffets of the world, disciplined 


Yes! it was indeed his lost daughter. The old man’s | to meek endurance, whose daily portion for many 4 long 
faculties were not so benumbed by the weight of years | and weary year had been bitterness and sorrow ; and the 
as to prevent his car from instantly recognising the once | broken reed had been too utterly crushed to be eapable of 
familiar voice, though it pronounced but that single word | much further injury. Yet the pang was a sharp on? + 
—“ father!” But it was fated that another faculty | and, after a moment or two, the outcast raised her meek 
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ug to the heaven, whose light was now streaming down | 
the boat, and the ocean, and the town; and her lips 
&b 


fin 00 whom it was addressed. 


She 


and son began their return to the shore in 
dence and with the utmost care on the part of the latter 
seater as much as possible the sound of his oars. 
a 


} 
Pauline rejoiced amid her sorrow, that she had not | 


to her son the secret of their night expedition, 
gi that he had not witnessed her father’s recognition of 
ined from attempting that last chance of obtaining a 
ther’ s blessing, had not an opportumtty of doing so un- 


Indeed, she would probably have ab- 


gitnessed presented itself. She had changed her purpose 
a this respect twenty times during their passage to the 
vessel ; and at last the making herself known to her 
gther had becn the result of a momentary courage in- 


sired by the opportunity. She hid undertaken the | 


dngerous service which, by her son 


yrformed, not with any view of thus bribing her father 

i» bestow his blessing and forgiveness, but truly for the 

ske of his safety. 

ttrared by those who had undertaken to assist their 
ha 


? 


s aid, she had thus 


Several fugitive Protestants had been 


ining her and himself in tolerable comfort by exercising | 


st La Rochelle the trade of a watchmaker—learned from 
Pauline’s old host at Niort—had the means of obtaining | 
the use of a boat, she had determined to offer his s-rvices | 


hom he could entrust his two guests. 


i 
| 
} 
¢ Duperrier, when he was looking out for some one to | 
| 


seessary to satisfy the worthy Duperrier of her own and | dearth-bed. 


er son’s trustworthiness for such an enterprise ; and 


his she had no means of doing, except by confiding to 


fand means of proving to him the truth of her story. 
And it was the impression prodaced on the good citizen 
by this confidence that had caused the strangeness of his 
manner to Bartenau at parting with him on the beach. 

As for the young watchmaker, he knew only that they 
were to assist in the escape of some fugitive Huguenot, 


a whose safety his mother was especially interested. It 


vas Panline’s intention to tell him afterwards who it was 
ential that their return to the shore should be achieved 
asilence, and as quickly as might be. ; 
man pulled vigorously, and with as little noise from his 
mufed oars as possible, towards the unfroq. 
he beach from which they had started. 

But, alas! 


ented part of 


that sudden breaking away of the clouds, 
rhich had suffered the moonlight to show the Huguenot 
iad his dauchter to each other during their last earthly 
werview, was fatal to the safe return of the latter and 
Their boat was 
i traversing the now moonlit sea by some of the 
“ast-guard, who patrolled the quays and the neighbour- 
*gthore, and a party, watching its movements, stationed 
demselves so as to be able to make prisoners of those in 
tet, whoever they might be, when they landed. ‘So that 
rien Pauline and the young man, supposing they had 
“ached the land without having been observed, stepped 
tm their boat upon the beach, they were immedi- 
“ly surrounded, arrested, ‘‘au nom de roi, and con- 
“ed t0 the guard-honse till the morning. 


ler ton from their perilous enterprise. 
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in giving utterance to a praycr, not unheard by | 


} 
resumed her seat in the stern of the boat, and the | 
| 


| atter some years of hardship and confinement. 


It was of course 


a re | . . . ! 
| the mercies of mother church. 
the victim's release, 


tat he had conveyed on board; but at present it was es- | 
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The morning showed that the Amsterdam vessel in the 
roadstead had quitted her moorings and departed ; and a 


few inquiries soon enabled the officials of the government 
to discover that the wealthy Huguenot merchant ot Niort, 
and the noted preacher, had escaped in her. A slight fur- 
ther investigation was sufficient to dissipate all the little 
mystery with which poor Pauline had sought to conceal 
her name and history ; and her share in enabling so im- 


| portant a prize to escape the fangs of the government 


jackals was, of course, as soon discovered, 
The condemnation of her son to the galleys, and herself 


| to incarceration in the gaol at Niort, was the immediate 


result. ‘Lhe young man obtained his liberty eventually, 
lie then 
nade his way across France, and escaped over the fron- 
tier to Geneva. 

And but few more words, reader, are required to tell 
what remains of the history of the Huguenot's daughter. 

Irom this same prison at Niort, she went forth into 
the so bright-loohing world without ; and she has now 
returned to it, as to a home, which even her reflections 
on these circumstances of her destiny seemed to indicate, 
as fated to be her last resting-place. The mental anguisi 
oecasioned by the fate of her son, and by the considera- 
tion that it had fallen upon him in consequence of her 
doing, and of his devotion to her wishes, jomed to the 
physical privations and hardships she was subjected to 
by the prison authorities, as a wholesome discipline cor- 
rective of heresy and promotive of sincere conversion— 


| all this together prevented her second imprisonment from 
exape ; and as it happened that her son, who was main- | 


being a long one. 
lier weary, toilsome life-journey, was drawing to its 
The goal was nearly won. In less than a month 


? 
Ci0se,. 


| from the date of her return to the gaol of Noort, it was 


evident, even to the dull-eyed and careless gaolers, that 
she was about to escape from their clutches. The agents 
of the monarcli’s proxy-practised prety, who were employed 
to procure converts—as rats are killed, at so much a 
head—permitted neither repose nor peace to visit her 
But they could not retard her harassed spi- 
rit in its progress towards its rest. The days that re- 
mained to theu: for the operation ot the conversion were 


; : i clearly numbered; so they made the best use of the 
him the entire truth. She had done this, and had | : : é 


time. Menaces of vividiy-painted eternal turments, and 
promises of as minutcly-detailed conditions of bliss. were 


lavished alternately with equally ineffectual zeal. Rigor- 


| ous treatment was adopted as atiording a slight foretaste 


of what was im store for those who obsiiuaiely rej cted 
7 


But these only uastened 

At last the weary spirit fled! She had long since 
ceased to make any reply to the urgent importunities of 
tie priest, Who Was so anxious to put her down, ia his bill 
agaiust the King, as a proselyte. But it fortunately hap- 
pened that he was alone with the perverse heretic when 
sheexpired. It was not fair that so much zeal and labour 


c. 4 | shouid be lost, so the worthy priest hastily crammed a 
so the young | . . 


crucifix into the now passive hands, placed them as if she 
had died in the act of pressing it to her livs, and reported 
her as a good and warranted case of conversion, though 
a very hard one. 

‘Tue king paid the cash, and booked it in the credit side 
of lis conscience-ledger against heaven. But when the 
universal accounts are made up, it will be found that there 
was an error sumewhere ! 

So the Huguenot’s daughter died thus in the prison 
where she had been born; and, in consequence of the 
priest's fraud, was buried in the gloomy little nook of 
consecrated ground, which was then used as a burying- 
place for those who died in the gaol. 

‘ihe atrocious persecutious which followed the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, have nowhere left a deeper 
and more inetfaceable mark on the popular mind in Franee 
than in Poitou, and especially in the districts of Niort 
and La Rochelle. Many a domestic tradition of oppres- 
sion and suffering may yet be picked up there; and that 
which we have here recorded is attached to a small square 
stone in the wall of the gloomy spot above mentioned, 
which bears the name and date, ‘‘ Payvsine Baprenat, 
A.D, 1686,”’ 






































































BY SIR THOMAS 


WE now come to that part of the course of the 
Tweed, extending from its junction with the 
united rivers Ettrick and Yarrow, to the mouth 
of Gala water. Although this small portion of 
the stream does not possess many very fine na- 


tural features, it yet teems with associations | 
which are now, and ever will be, to the end of | object of the contest. The names of Various 


time, interesting to all mankind, and therefore it 


cannot be passed over with indifference, Whilst 


we, for our part, participate largely in these more | 


general feelings and attractions, we, as an indi- 
vidual, have our own reasons for looking with an 
especially affectionate remembrance on this part 
of the river, not as entirely isolated by itself, but 
as forming a part of that large stretch, extending 
all the way down to Dryburgh, which, nearly fifty 
years ago, was the grand scene of the piscatorial 
exploits of our boyhood, when we were wont to 
establish our headquarters at Melrose. But con- 
fining ourselves, in the meanwhile, to this particu- 
lar portion which we have now especially defined, 
we cannot look back to what we remember it, at the 
time when we first became acquainted with it, with- 
out wondering at the extraordinary change which 
the whole face of nature hasundergone. Were we 
to say that it was then altogether a pastoral coun- 
try, we might not perhaps be strictly accurate as 
to fact, as it certainly might have exhibited some 
cultivated fields here and there. But we can 
with truth declare that the impression left on our 
mind is that of a simple pastoral district, where, 
as we sauntered listlessly along the primrose- 
scented margin of the pellucid stream, wading in, 
now and then, to make our casts here and there, 
with the nicest selection of spot, and the most 
scrupulous care of hand, our progress up the stream 
was altogether unobstructed by fences of any kind, 
nor were we ever tormented by the entanglement 
of our flies on the boughs of trees, seeing that no 
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such thing as a tree presented itself within the 
circle of our horizon. Now, on the contrary, the | 
whole country is under the richest rotation of | 
crops, the fields being all enclosed, and every | 
where intersected with hedgerows and belts of 
vigorously thriving plantations. The estate of 
Abbotsford itself makes up a large part of the 
whole, and the active improvements and embel- | 
lishments which Sir Walter Scott effected on it, | 
probably operated as an example and excitement | 
to his neighbours, 

We believe we have already stated that it was 
in 1811 that Scott made his first purchase of | 
Jand here. At one time he thought of acquiring 
two adjoining farms, but prudence prevailing with 
‘him, he made up his mind that one of them would 
be sufficient for him to begin with. This had long | 
had a peculiar interest in his eyes, because it con- | 
tamed a long rude stone, marking the spot, 
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DICK LAUDER, 


This catastrophe took place at the Conclusion of 
the battle of Melrose, in 1526, fought between the 
Earls of Angus and Home, and the two chiefs of 
the race of Kerr, on the one side, and Buccleuch 
and his clan on the other, in sight of young Kip 


James V., the possession of whose person was the 


localities between Melrose and Abbotsford have 
reference to this battle, as Skirmish-field, C harge. 
law, &c. The spot where Buccleuch’s retainer 
terminated the pursuit of the victors, by turning 
upon them and giving Kerr of Cessford, ancestor 
of the Dukes of Roxburghe, his death wound, was 
ever afterwards called Turn-again. All these 
were powerful and attractive associations to such 
a mind as that of Sir Walter, and after Abbots. 
ford became his residence, it was, as we have oe. 
casion to know from experience, always one of his 
first objects to walk his guests up over the hill to 
Turn-again. His own description of his purchase 
is to be found in his letter to his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Carpenter, as given by Mr. Lockhart. 

‘I have bought for about £4000 a property 
in the neighbourhood, extending along the banks 
of the river Tweed for about half a mile. It 
is very bleak at present, having little to re- 
commend it but the vicinity of the river; but 
as the ground is well adapted by nature to 
grow wood, and is considerably various in form 
and appearance, I have no doubt that by judi- 
cious plantations it may be rendered a very 
pleasant spot; and it is at present very great 
amusement to plan the various lines which may 
be necessary for that purpose. The farm com- 
prehends about a hundred acres, of which I shall 
keep fifty in pasture and tillage, and plant all 
the rest, which will be a very valuable little pos- 
session in a few years, as wood bears a high price 
among us. I intend building a small cottage here 
for my summer abade.” 

Such was the germ from which grew the 
accumulated property, and the strange fantastic 
structure, which now form the estate and mansion- 
house of Abbotsford. There cannot be a doubt 
that, from early associations, the whole of this 
neighbourhood possessed secret charms for him, 
which were altogether uninfluential and powerless 
as regarded those who merely looked at the cout 
try, and estimated it according to the real value 
of its landseape features, not to mention the 
vicinity of Melrose abbey, which of itself pust have 
had great charms for him. One important - 
cumstance which Scott, as an antiquary, highly 
valued, was that of the great line of ancient 
British defence called the Catrail, which was 
be seen from his windows, belting, as it were, 
natural headland, that projected itself om 


| opposite side of the river, between the Tweed and 


’ . 2 = uw 
“Where gallant Cessford’s life-blood dear, | the Gala. “ This vast warfence,” says Chalmers 


Recked on dark Elliot's boider spear.” 


his ‘Caledonia,’ “can only be referred, for its eo 
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-» to the Romanized Britons who, after 
# abdication of the Roman government, had | 
—- to defend against the intrusion of the | 
gis country 
gqxons, OD the east, during the fifth century, the 
iod of our history. Its British name, 
». egnpection with the British hill-forts, the | 
wesliritY of its course, and the nature of its for- | 
D, all evince that its structure can refer to | 
«» other people, and its epoch to no other period 
far annals.” It consists simply of a large fosse, 
ith a rampart on either side. 

« Such,” says Mr. Lockhart, ‘* was the terri- 
weyon Which Scott’s prophetic eye already beheld 
ch pastures embosomed among flourishing 
eores, Where his children’s children should thank 
she founder.” We have already said enough on 
his subject, when at Ashiestiel, to preclude all 
secessity for further remarks here, but let us con- 
dder the nature of the place on which he proposed | 
produce so magical achange. The part of it | 
that borders the Tweed consists of a large and | 
very beautiful flat haugh, around the margin of | 
shich the river flows gently and clearly over its | 
eds of sparkling pebbles. It must be remarked, | 
however, that although we have called it beauti- | 
fal simply as a haugh, it is devoid of any feature | 


gd interest enough to make it valuable as a | 


ion of the pleasure-grounds of a place. | 
From the haugh arises a steepish, though 
wt very high bank, which is covered by the 
driving young trees which the poet planted. 
Above this bank runs the public road to Selkirk, 
and the house stands half-way down between it 
snd the haugh, on a flat shelf of ground, which is 
atirely occupied by it, the courtyard, and the gar- 
den. The approach to it turns off from the public 
nad at an angle so acute, as to be absolutely dan- 
gerous, and before the trees got sufficiently up so 
as thoroughly to mask the house, any blackguard 
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upon another. 
| was there to preside over its hospitalities, the 
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been of three times the magnitude, Abbotsford 
might have proved an imposing structure ; but its 
present proportions are such as to produce anything 
but associations of sublimity in the mind of the be- 
holder. Yet still it is certainly picturesque, and 
saturated as it is with associations connected with 
Scott, it is doubtless doomed to be visited in pil- 
grimage by countless myriads, from all parts of 
the world, so long as one stone of it shall remain 
Whilst he, the genius of the place, 


mere form of the structure where he administered 
them, was little thought of. One’s whole soul 
was fixed on the kind and courteous host, with an 
eager desire to catch up and hoard the treasures 
of literary conversation, which he was continually 
scattering around him with the utmost simplicity 
of manner. How do we look back with delight 
on all this—and, alas ! with what sadness do we 
recall that day when his funeral obsequies took 
place—when we followed his remains in humble 
sorrow! But into any description of these we 
need not enter, seeing that it was our lot to give 
a full account of this melancholy scene imme- 
diately after it took place, in the Number of this 
Magazine for November 1832. 

We must now request our gentle reader to 
cross the stream of the Tweed with us, to its left 
bank, in order that we may cursorily examine, 
together, the course of Gala Water. 


‘“*Braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes, 

Ye wander through the blooming heather, 
But Yarrow braes, nor Ettrick shaws 

Can match the lads o’ Gala Water.”’ 


This is the first verse of the more modern words 
of Burns, adapted to the old native melody. The 
very old words run thus, 


‘‘ Braw, braw lads of Gala Water, 
Oh braw lads of Gala Water, 
I'll kilt my coats aboon my knee, 





ging along the road might have broken its win- 
dows with a stone. Above the Selkirk road, the 
broad face of the hill rises at an easy angle, and 
wfore Sir Walter enclosed, and cultivated, and 
planted it en ferme ornée, it presented as tame and 
winteresting a stretch of ground as could well be 
net with in any part of the world. We do not say 
iat the taste of the landscape gardening here is to 
teconsidered as perfect. And when we look at the 
wilding and grounds with a critical eye, it does 
appear to be most wonderful that a genius which 


wuld from its own fancy conjure up ideal pictures, | 


# full of grandeur and of beauty as are exhibited 
'ymany of those which are to be found in his 
works, should have produced nothing better than 
these when he came to have to deal with realities. 


But so far as the decoration of the estate is con- | 
‘ered, we must not forget that Sir Walter | 
‘usidered that in his circumstances he had to 


Mend to the utile as well as the dulce. In 


"gard to the house itself, we cannot help con- | 


dering it as an extremely anomalous building. 
“ow often do we see that the structure which 
oduces the grandest effect, when erected of suf- 

tly large proportions, becomes quite ludicrous 
hen built en petit. Had the towers and turrets, 
“dother members of the building, individually 


And follow my love through the water ;”’ 

and we quote this for the sole reason of remarking 
| that, in the olden time, no lady, shepherdess or 
| nymph, could have followed her lover at all with- 
| out using the precaution here mentioned, seeing 
| that whether he went up or down the glen she re- 

quired to wade the river at every two or three 

hundred yards of her way. ‘‘The Vale,” says 
| Mr. Chambers, “is singularly tortuous, so that 
'the road from Edinburgh to Melrose and Jed- 
burgh, which proceeds along the face of the hills 
on the east side, is at least a third longer than 
the crowflight”—which crowflight, be it observed, 
must have necessarily represented the line of 
that of the lover and the lady. But this reference 
_is to the present road, which, being engineered by 
| modern skill, runs round all the salient faces of the 
hills, and sweeps into all their retiring hollows, 
in order to preserve its level. Our old recollec- 
tions enable us to recall the more ancient road, 
| which ran along the western side of the glen, 
_and which went very resolutely on to its object, 
| in straight lines, most unscrupulously regardless 
_of the steep acclivities and descents to which it 

subjected the traveller, but of course we take it 
for granted that even the creation of this old 

road was long after the period when the more 
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ancient Gala Water song was composed. To} great a length of water to fish, and that, too, o 
go still farther back into the history of this dis- | much larger and more likely stream, the oe 
trict, it is remarkable that in very ancient times | half of our basket was generally less, and ¢ 

it was called Wedale, or the Vale of Woe. It/| ally so in weight, thau that which we had 
belong d to the Bishops of St. Andrew’s, and | quired from the contributions of Ermit, “a 
the Bishop had a palace here, which gave to the; Mr. Stoddart says of the Gala Water 
Kirkton the appropriate name of Stow, The | now may be said to be quite applicable ty the 
Dishops of St. Andrew’s often resided at the | days we are talking of—I mean that th 
Stow of Wedale, whence they dated many of | might have “weighed from a pound downwards» 
their Charters, and we have ourselves a Charter | but we did, now and then, cateh one of about 





dated in the year 1516, which gives over to Robert | two pounds, or two pounds and a half, But by 
Lauder, of Bass, a certain portion of that} way of enabling Mr. Stoddart to compare the 
rock, on which they had the site of a chapel, and | piscatorial provision now aflorded by the Gala, 
which is signed “ Apud Wedale,” by John de} with that which it so liberally afforded about 
Lambyrton, then Bishop of St. Andrew’s, | fifty years ago, we may perhaps be allowed to 
Oh how refreshing it is for us, old fellow as | recall a day when we started with our revered 
we now are, to throw ourselves back in our arm- | companion by about a quarter to seven o’eloek te 
the inorning, fromourinn at Bankhouse, We wore 
, attended by a servant who carried two creels op 
were spent by us as young anglers on the banks | erossbelts, whilst we bore another on our back, 
of Gala Water! We were blessed with a father | Our plan of operations for the day was $0 ay. 

| 

| 


chair, to shut our eyes, and to dream over again | 


those happy huppy days of our vouth-hood which 


who, during our holidays from school or College, ; ranged, that the elder genitlem:n of the two, who 
was at all times ready to be our companion in | Was a most beautiful and skillful flv fisher, should 
all rational and healthful amusements. Rising | precede us about a hundred or & couple of hun. 
at so very early an hour, in what may be called | dred yards, angling as he pleased with the fly, 
the Jiow of Ieast Lothian, that we found our- and that we should follow to pick up, by means 
selves, after a walk of some ten or twelve miles, | of the worm, whatever we might be able to glean 
perhaps by six or seven o’clock in the morning, ‘after him. Strictly pursuing this arrangement, 
on ihe margin, and near to the source of alittle | we fished from Bankhouse down to Galashiels, 
moorland burn ealled Ermit, which rises out of | and there turning, we thence retraced our steps 
Soltrahill, and becomes a tributary to the Gala ; | and fished the whole of the Gala up to its point 
how eagerly, and with what a beating heart did | of junction with Ermit, where, bidding the larger 
we sit down to put the pieces of our rod together, | stream farewell, we followed the smaller up through 
aud to adjust the other parts of our tackle! | the wild moors, nearly to its source, where its 
The siream was altogether so tiny, that to those | thread of water had become so small that it could 
who knew it not, it would have appeared either | hardly yield a sufficient quantity to afford room 


that we were mad, or that we were Cocknevs, | fer exercise to an active stickleback. Here we 
4 


that we should suppose that we could extract | stopped to devour our sandwiches, to drink oar 
trouts from it, for at one time it would appear | glass of sherry, to put up our rods and tackle, 
runving thin and glittering in the sun over aj and to pour out the contents of our creels ona 
narrow bel of pebbles, where its depth was so | nice bit of green sward, and to admire and to 
little that even a very small trout would have been | count our trouts, To our surprise we found that 


Ir¢ 
over if, and then, by and bye, contracting itself, of the large ones had been killed by the bait rod ; 
and inclining to one side, it, as it were, thrust | but whilst the spoil due to it may have weighed 
its Wack stream under the overhanging shadow | alittle more than that produced by the fly, yet 
of a mossy bank of perhaps some three feet from | the fly rod had taken the greater number. As 
its surface, where it curled and eddied along in | the sun was getting low, and that we had still 
a dark, narrow, but animated pool, of some few | some ten or twelve miles to walk homme, we Te- 
yards in length. Here it was thet the ‘*monarch turned our trouts to the three ereels, which they 
of the brook” was generally to be found, and | filled very decently, and starting off for the low 
country at a good pace, we reached our residence 





flattered, as he necessarily was, by our thus early 
presenting ourselves at his levee, it frequently | at about ten o'clock at night. 

happened that he readily rose, and ultimately | We confess that we are pretty well acquainted 
agreed to accompiny us in our morning’s walk, | with most of the districts of Scotland, but we have 
our creel being opened wide for his accommoda- | no difficulty in stating, that we know of no dit- 
tion. Our practice was to follow the run of this | trict which has been so completely metamorphosed 
little burn, for some four or six miles or so, down | since the days of our youth as that of Gala Water. 
through the bare moorland, to its junction with According to our early recollections, the whole 
the Gala a little way below Crookstone house, wore a pastoral character. Crops were rare, 

by the time we reached which point we were! fences hardly to be met with. Nota tree was to 
generally in possession of a very handsome faite | be seen, execpt in the neighbourhood of oneor two 
& peindre dish of trouts—indeed it was some- |! old places, and especially at and around T ‘ 

what remarkable that although before reaching | lee and Gala House, near the mouth of the river 
our inn at Bankhouse, the place of our rest and | Everything within sight was green, simple, 

refreshment for the evening, we had fully as | bare ; the farm-houses were small and 
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one or two small places of residence only, be- 
ing to proprietors were to be seen. The Break- 
road rav, as we have already hinted, along 
yest side of the valley, being conducted in 

‘ht lines right up and down hill. The inn 
Bankhouse was then the only place of shelter 
is the whole district, a snug and very quict place 
vi 
very clean, 


haracter of the We 
ady had occasion to notice the change 


inns we require now-a-days. 


pare alr: aged? tT? 
wd improvement of the public road, 


The whole 
country is fenced, cultivated, and hedged round. 
Thriving and extensive plantations appear every- 
shere. Neat and conveulent farm-vbouses and 
seadipgs are common 4 and several ve ry handsome 


esidences of proprietors are happily dispersed 
rough diflerent parts of the vailey.  Suiallinus | 


ye very frequent by the wayside ; 
Torsonce, Which may be called the principal one, is 
weomfortable a house of the kind as the king- 


dom can boast of. But even this improved state 


of things is not enough for the rapid march ot 


haman improvement ; tor now, at this moment, a 
railway is constructing ; and we inust heartily con- 
gratulate the able gentlcman who has engin ered 
it, not only for the ingenuity and science wiich he 


has displayed, but likewise fcr lis greatantiquarian | 


research, and for the sagacious hamility which he 
bas exhibited in at once adopung the line sug- 
gested by the nymph who, as the ballad tells us, 
“kilted her coats aboon her knee” to enable her 
“tofollow her love through the water,” and to 
erry it right up the centre of the valley by a woun- 
derful series of bridges, so that even the modern 


mad, with its whole complement of ums and | 


public houss ‘y will ve ry soou be leit useless and 
woccup.ed, 

Weshould have mentioned, that the Gala rises 
otofa part of the 
aiterwards receives from the west the large tribu- 
lary of Licriot water, which drains a wry fine 


b 


hill estate of that name belonging to the Earl of | 


Mair. It is augmented by no other very inn- 
portant contribution, although it is joincd by a 


sumber of burns of lesscr note. 


aving doubtless surprised our readers by the | 
Having doubt! i l by the | 


thange which 


~]} . . i , . . } . . 
pace on the surface of this highly improved dis- | 


wet, we must now procecd to d stribe that which 
j a te . ’ ‘ , ? 
das taken place on the village of Galashiels ; and 


Mis we do rather at variance wiih our general | 


tue of passing by such places, without much no- 


hee, entirely from the really wonderful history | 


whieh it presents during its various epochs. We 


tall begin by informing the reader as to what its | 


ale Was nearly fifty years ago, when our juveuile 
Metatorial wanderings first brought us acquainted 
wih it. We had extended our usual angling ram- 
We from our inn at Bankhouse, being led ou from 
“¢ inviting stream or pool to another, until, after 


Mésing the fine old place, and park, and woods of | 


‘orwoodlee, which at that time burst suddenly, 
“td With the most richly luxuriant effect upon one 
*ke had hitherto secn nothing but the simple, 
“Wooded, aud pastoral valley above, a bend in 


: getreat for a tired and hungry angler, and kept | 
but having nothing about it of the , 


aud that of | 


property of Fala, and seon | 


ve have informed him has taken 
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the line of the glen most unexpectedly displayed 

to us, at some little distance a-head, a large build- 
| ing of three stories, with a groat number of smal! 

windows in it, with several lower subsidiary build- 
| ings attached to it, and with a long green by the 
| river’s side, where posts and rop:s were set up, on 
| which hung a great number of webs of coarse 
grey cloth, On inquiry we found that this was a 
iunuiaetory of that particular article, and that 
it was all that formed the village of Galashicls, 
It stood on the flat ground nearly opposite to the 
venerable old } lace of Gala Louse which, with 
its park, exteut of timber, covered, as 
stward. But even 
irritation of 


had 
aof a manufactory bro ing 
l 


ang } ] , 
aaiGa nor ‘ 
' 4° = } , 3 , 4 ] 
} Luiey still do, the slop sto the we 
| } :% Soy Pag ed -_ 6 : ’ 
the peauty of these did mut allay tie 
our Isaac 

} 

. 


} ’ } 
|} been torn by the id 


young 


Walton feelings, which 
ict, s:lent, and pastora 
the moruin 
We turn d hastily on our 
| ucels, and never again attempted to throw a line, 

until we had fairly shut ourselves out from all 
We had neither 
| Opportunity nor occasion to visit it again for some 


the qu 
. i 
Which we had ben, all 


| dreamily deseend.ng, 


so suddenly in on 


~ 
Valley s0 


~* 


view of the obnoxious o} ject. 


| twenty five years or so, and then we found the 

| whole gorge of the valley filled with a large and 

| thriving manufacturing village, 

Lut to give the reader a just and perfect know- 

ledge of the changes which this village has under- 
gone, Which are, in themselves, so very curious and 

| interesting, we shall quote from our good friend 


. > 3 “+ } . +s . ¢ 
| Mr. Robert Chambers, who has taken a good 
' 
] ’ a See, i ee } : . in enal 
aeal of trouble, as he generaay does in regard to 
' ° ’ 
fail clin ‘Se iO HDiaac 


-% 
i wjcct. 


‘whichis firstmentioned in authentic records of the 


hiss if vw ell Inds Vhiki d on the 


“'kae o.d Villa Fe of Galashik is, Savs he, 


/ reign of David IL, lay upon an cmincuee, a little 
| io the south of the present town. 


Lt Wis lilt ely 


an appendage 


aa t bes x o : > terhisal sel 
Or LUC var nial LOwcr Wiilt ii, W ital 
. ° . 9 ° ° , 
any Mocincacions and Qual lions, 18 hOW KnOWN 
} , . , r ) P 
; by the name ot Gala [lou ©, And Oris ule scat 


i Of Scott of Gaia. The old town contained about 
Toe . ~~ Ty +1 . + > mi 
hundi dl inhabitant « FHC VTCALCI pea! 


mselves by weaving. It 


four or five 
of whom supported thi 
| was erected into a barony in 1599, All the 
| houses belonged to the superior, Scott, of Gala, 
whose family came in the place of the Pringles of 
Gala, in the year 1632,” 


stated as to our own pt rsonal obs ‘rvation regard 


From what we have 


ing the miserable appearance which the village 
| of Galashiels made ou its new site at the time we 
visited it about fifty years ago, it would appear 
| that the manufacture of cloth having afterwards in 
_ some degree succeeded, feus, or perpetual building 
_ leases, were granted by the proprietor, all along the 

river side, and the village quickly began to grow 
immensely in size, and rapidly to increase in its 
manufactures. It now cousists of several strects 
‘running parallel with the river. By the last 
| account taken, it contained two thousand two 
| hundred and nine inhabitants. The annual con- 
sumption of wool amounts to 21,500 stones im- 
| perial, of which 21,000 are home-grown, and 500 
_ foreign, chiefly from Van Dieman’s Land. Nearly 

half of the raw material is manufactured into 

yarns, flannels, blankets, shawls, and plaids, the’ 
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other half being used for narrow cloths, which 
bring, in the market, from twentypence to six 
shillings and sixpence per yard, together with 
crumb-cloth or carpeting, of grey or mixed 
colours. The committee on prizes of the honour- 
able the commissioners of the board of trustees 
for the encouragement of Scottish manufactures, 
have declared that, by the use of foreign wool, 
the flannels manufactured here have risen to a 
degree of fineness surpassing most of those made 


| steeple of the tolbooth alone exists as g 


choly monument of the deserted village, The 
vane on the top of this structure stil] obeys tie 
wind, and the clock is still in motion ; both 
are alike useless to the people—the former being 
concealed from public view, while the dj -plate 
of the latter is a mere unlettered board, oyer which 
a single hour index wanders, like a bling 

exerting his eloquence to a set of friends why 


have vanished before his face. ”’ 





in Scotland, if not those even of the finest Welsh 

manufacture. Blankets, both of the Scoitish | 
and English fabric, are successfully made, and | 
shawis, which are accommodated to all dimen- 
sions of purse as well asof person. Besides these, | 
a manufacture of Indiana for ladies’ gowns has | 
arisen, the price of the article being from eight 
to nine shillings a-yard. The author of the new 
statistical account says, that the premiums given 
by the honourable the commissioners of the board 
of trustees for the encouragement of Scottish 
manufactures, for the best cloths at given prices, 
and their encouragement of the judicious outlay 
of capital, and the enlargement and improvement 
of machinery, have greatly contributed to the | 


extension and improvement of the manufactures | 
Py 


of Galashiels, 

We cannot quit the subject of this wonderful | 
rise of Galashiels and its manufactures, without | 
quoting the following most gratifying passage | 
from our friend Mr. Robert Chambers, en the 
subject of the morals of the place, which, if, as 
we have no reason to doubt, it be still correct and 
applicable, would seem to furnish a curious view | 
of the idiocracy of man, arising from the long- 
cultivated habits of his race. ‘The people of 
Galashiels,” says Mr. Chambers, ‘ are remark- 
able for steady industry ; but, though active and | 
enterprising far beyond their neighbours, it must 
be mentioned to their honour, that they are tainted 
by none of the vices appropriate to manufactur- 
ing towns. This is perhaps owing tothe circum- | 
stance that manufactures have here risen natu- 
rally among the original people of the district, 
and not been introduced by a colony from any | 
large manufacturing town; on which account, 
the inhabitants not having received vices by ordi- 
nation, and being all along and still isolated | 
amidst people of the highest primitive virtue, re- 
iain all the pleasing characteristics of the lowland 
rustic, with the industrious habits, at the same 
time, of the Manchester and Glasgow mechanic.” 
For vur own parts, we can with truth and sin- | 
cerity afiirm, that we believe the population of | 
Galashiels to be of a very superior description, | 
as regards honesty, and resolute determination 
of principle ; and we can never forget the honour 
we received from them, when they marched up 
in a body with their flags and banners to the 
meeting which we have already noticed as having | 
been held at Selkirk ; and the three cheers with | 
which they hailed us as they left the town still | 
ring very gratefully in our ears. 

The site of the old village can still be traced | 
by the aid of a proper cicerone within the grounds | 
of Gala House, where “ the short little clay-built | 


We shall make but one quotation more from oy 
friend Mr, Chambers, in regard to the old Village 
of Galashiels, ‘“ The armoria! bearings of Gal, 


shiels are a fox and plum-tree ; and the Occasion 


is thus accounted for. During the invasion of 
Edward IIL., a party of English, who had been 


repulsed in an attempt to raise the siege of Edjp. 


burgh Castle, came and took up their quarters 
in Galashiels. It was in autumn, and the soldiers 
soon began to straggle about in search of the 
plums which then grew wild in the neighbour. 
hood. Meanwhile, a party of the Scots having 
come up, and learned what their enemies were 
about, resolved to attack them, saying, that 

would prove sourer plums to the English thap 
they had yet gathered. The result was such as 
fully to justify the expression. They took the 
unhappy Southrons by surprise, and cut them of 
almost toa man. In commemoration of the ex- 
ploit, the people have ever called themselves the 
Sour Plums of Galashiels, and they are cele- 
braied in an old song, the air of which is well 


known to Scottish antiquaries for its great age. 


The arms, though originating in the same cause, 
seem to have been vitiated by the common fable of 
the fox and grapes. All the old people agree in the 
tradition, that Galashiels was once a hunting sta- 
tion of the king, when, with his nobles, he took his 
pastime in the torest. The lodge or tower in which 
he resided, was pulled down only twelve years 


ago, in order to make room for some additions b , 


the parish school. It was ealled the Peel, and 


/was a rudely-built square tower, with small win- 


dows, two stories high, rybots of freestone—stone 
stair—and finer in appearance than any other 


house in the whole Barony, that of Gala alone 


excepted. It was built of very large stones, some 
of them about six feet long, and extending through 


| the whole thickness of the wall. A narrow lane 


leading from this tower to a part of the town 


nearer Galahill, was called the king’s shank ; and 
| what adds to the probability of the tradition, there 


was a clump of birches on the south or opposite 
side of the hill, called the touting birk, where & 
is conjectured the hunters would be summoned 


‘from the chase, the forest lying open before the 


place.” Galashiels may be considered as the 
port or gate that shuts in the whole glen of the 
Gala water. But the stream itself, after leaving 
the village, and having been thoroughly polluted 
by the various coloured dyes and chemical agents 
employed in the manufactures, has a rue 

about a mile to the eastward, through the property 
of Langlee, till its junction with the Tweed. M 

has been done by our old friend Mr. Bruee, the 
proprietor, for the embellishment of this place aud 
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whowell remember it at the time when some, | versing the romantic ravine called the Nameless 


2g : . : 
eanot the oldest plantations, were only making, | 


joes appear a most wonderful change to see | 
3 


Dean, is thrown off from side to side alternately, 
like a billiard ball repelled by the sides of the 


extent of well-grown young timber that | table on which it has been played; and in that 


. exists, and under the shade of which one may | part of its course, resembling the stream which 


aie; and . og 
ago a sample of the general improvement which | 


ss taken place all over this beautiful wide valley, | 
-ghich Melrose and its venerable ruins may be 
“spsidered as the centre, and the extent ef which | 
asrbe said to run from the mouth of Gala water to | 
ast of the Leader. At the time the monks made | 
seit first settlement here, it was doubtless far 
fot being one of the poorest districts in the | 
egntry ; but, although we know that a great deal | 
veak timber then existed in this vale, yet we 
yestion much whether in their time, or ever 
“ne, it has exhibited so truly rich an appearance 
yw it does at present, for it may be said to be 
ierally filled with tasteful dwellings, embosomed 
» orchards and gardens, and in tufted groves and 
jnbberies, whilst the gay little villages of Gat- 
onside and Newstead, and those of Melrose and 
jamwick, much more antique, but now greatly 
stended since our first acquaintance with them, 
sesent interesting features in the scene ; and the 
wble ruins of the ancient Abbey scem to preside | 
vr the whole, with a holy and religious air, | 
| 





shilst the lovely Eildon hills, rising with their | 
rieuspid summits immediately to the south, | 
ord a prominent feature, which distinguishes 
his seene from every other similar vale whatso- 


ru? 
ret 





In following the stream of the Tweed down- 
yards from the mouth of the Gala, we find the | 
et bauk covered with the plantations and# 
skasure-grounds of the Pavilion, a hunting-seat | 


rhich, ori the bare slope of the hill, may almost be | 
aid to be embraced within our recollection. The | 
iweed is here joined by a very pretty little | 
sream called the Allan, which comes down from | 
It is remarkable for the | 

Although Sir Walter | 


wehills on the north. 
wellence of its trout. 
‘ett made no slavish sketches from the scenery 
{this glen, whilst he was describing his Glen 


wason to believe that he took many hints from 
Senature he found here. The glen is remark- 
le for the superstitious associations connected 
rth it, and it bears the popular appellation of 
%e Fairy Dean, or the Nameless Dean, from the 


| 
Jearg in the Monastery, yet there is every | 


‘lef that prevails that it is haunted from one | 





ad to the other by those tiny spirits who are 


“ways propitiated by the name of “ the good | 


*ighbours”” being bestowed on them. It would | 


“pear that, in evidence of the actual opera- | 

: 
_ of the fairy people even in the present day, | 
“we pleces of calearcous matter are found in the | 


*@ after a flood, which either the labour of | 


Se tiny artists, or the eddies of the brook 


“ong the stones, have formed into a fantastic | 


“eublance of cups, saucers, basins, and the like, 
= Yhich children who gather them pretend to 
fairy utensils. Sir Walter Scott tells us, 


"athe little stream of the Allan, ‘‘ after tra- 





i 


this may be said to be nothing more | pours down Glen Dearg, may be traced upwards 


into a more open country, where the banks retreat 
farther from each other, and the vale exhibits a 
good deal of dry ground, which has not been ne- 
glected by the active cultivators of the district. 
It arrives, too, at a sort of termination, striking 
in itself, but totally irreconcilable with the nar- 
rative of the romance. Instead of a single Peel- 
house, or Border-tower of defence, such as Dame 
Glendinning is supposed to have inhabited, the 
head of the Allan, about five miles above its 


junction with the Tweed, shews three ruins of 


Border Houses belonging to different proprietors, 
and each, from the desire of mutual support so 
natural to troublesome times, situated at the ex- 
tremity of the property of which it is the principal 
messuage. One of these is the ruinous mansion- 
house of Hillslap, formerly the property of the 
Cairncrosses, and now of Mr. Innes of Stowe ; a 
second, the tower of Colmslie, an ancient inheri- 
tance of the Borthwick family, as is testified by 
their crest, the goat’s head, which exists on the 
ruin ; a third, the house of Langshaw, also ruin- 
ous, but near which the proprietor, Mr Bailie of 
Jerviswood and Mellerstain, has built a small 
shooting-box. All these ruins, so strangely 
huddled together in a very solitary spot, have re- 
collections and traditions of their own.” We 
have more than once threaded this solitary glen 
in days of yore, with very great delight. Indeed 
it Was a common practice of ours to make a 
direct line of our journey from Kast Lothian to 
Melrose, in doing which we traversed the ancient 
Girthgate. This was a bridle way over the hills, 
used by the monks of Melrose, in the frequent 
communication between their Abbey and the 
Hospital or Hospice of Soltra; and well do we 
remember the ease with which we traced it, 
though unguided, and for the first time, entirely 
by the green-sward line which it had still left, 


| through the heather, and often did we picture to 


ourselves the antique groups of monks and other 
such travellers, whose frequent feet, as well as 
those of their horses, had so worn off and entirely 
obliterated the heather. 

Soltra was an hospital founded by Maleolm IV, 
for the relief of pilgrims, and for poor and sickly 
people, and it had the privilege of a sanctuary, 
as the name of Girth signifies. Milne, the author 
of the old description of the parish of Melrose, 
published in 1704, thus notices the bridge with 
which the Girthgate was connected—a bridge of 
which Sir Walter Scott has made so romantic a 
use. * About half-a-mile above Darnwick, to the 
west, on the south side of the Tweed, stands 
Bridgend, called so from the bridge there, three 
pillars of which are still standing. It has been « 


timber bridge ; in the middle pillar there has been 


| 
| 


a chain for a drawbridge, with a little house for 
the convenience of those that kept the bridge, 
and received the custom. On this same pillar 
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are the arms of the Pringles of Galashiels.” So 
far as we are aware, not a vestige of this bridge 
remains, except the foundation of some of the 
pillars. 

We have already stated that we were wont to 


establish our piscatorial headquarters at Melrose. | 
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Our inn was the George, which was kept by David | 


Kyle, who is so happily introduced into the intro- 
ductory epistle which precedes “The Monastery.” 
Sir Walter acknowledg’s that he drow the sketch 
from the life, and certainly he has been most suc- 


cessful in his portrait, When we knew him, he 


was a hale good-looking man, in the full vigour | 
of life, but he was making daily and serious in- | 


roads on his constitution by the streneth and 
Lle took the whole man- 
} 


depth of his potations, 
4 


agement and control of the houschold economy of | 


the inn, leavine his wife and daughters, who were 
1 


all remarkably handsome lady-like persons, to fol- 


| and we found ourselves, as if impelled by 


equalled, and which we are not ashamed t, 
were such as frequently to call forth 4 ~| 


degree of moisture from our eyes, as well ag 


the eyes of the angling companion who sat, 
site tous. Then his lively reel and Strath 
musie was equally remarkable in its way...’ 

. a “4 . . . ¢ 9 and 
when his fancy led him suddenly to strite 
Tullochgorum, or anything of that description 
all manner of fatigue was forgotten in q moment 
‘ . : the en. 
chanting effeets of Oberon’s horn, footing itt 

° ° i 5 i) 
the musie right featly, and cracking our fing 
and shouting like good ones. Many, many % 
the time that we have listened to the soft ana 


ere, 


| touching airs, and danced to the lively straing of 


Nathaniel Gow—and it was once our lot to listen 
to this description of musie performed by a gape. 


riorly gifted brother of his on board the Edgw 
* « * - 


seventy-four, in the Downs, where, strange to gay 
. = .? 


low their own domestic pursuits In the private | 


part of the house towards the back. 


There was | 


° 
no pretence at any great degree of finery in the | 


stvle of the table, but every thing was good of its 
kind, and put down in the most comfortable man. 


ner, and the eut of salmon, as well as “the fowls | 


with egg sance, the paneake, the mineed-collops, 
and the bottle 
makes him speak to Captain Clutterbuck, never 
faileltobe first-rate oftheirkind. Ourlandlord was 


oy learn wv > ’ 


alwavs ready, when he could eonveniently absent 


of sherry,” of which Sir Walter | 


himself from his eonecrns, to give us his company | 


and his advice whilst angling, and when he joined | 


ns, as he often did after dinner over our bottle of 
’ 
© 


sherry, we found him brimful of information. | 


But, perhaps, the greatest source of enjoyment | 


y this quict little village inn—for 
in those davs it really was the small inn of a 


small villave—arose from the cireumstanee that a 


certain blind man, an Orpheus, of the name of | 


James Donaldson, resided permanently in the 


house, lody d and fed, partly, perhaps, from the | 


good-natured liberality of David Kyle hims If, 
and partly from the conviction, that his being here 
made many a traveller stretch a point towards 
evening to ceton to th: George for the nicht, or to 
tarry for the night there in spite of the affairs of 
travel that pressed him on, ‘To us who, after the 
faticues of a successful day’s angling, and a com- 
furtable dinner, were seated for the evening to 
enjoy our rest and a moderate glass of wine, it 
was indeed a luxury of the very highest order to 
get the blind man into our parlour ; and he, for 
his part, held us so well in his bocks, that he 
never failed to be at our command whosoever 
might be in the house. We pray onr gentle and 
indulgent reader to give us eredit for our asser- 
tion that we do know something of music, and 
that, at all events, we should make no such flour- 
ish of trumpets as we may now appear to be 
making, unless as a prelude to something really 
first-rate in its way, and we solemnly declare, that 
this blind man’s pe: formance upon the violin was 
matchless in its own particular style, 


He per- 


formed the old Scottish airs, and especially those | 


of the most tender and pathetic description, with 
a delicacy and feeling that we have never heard 


'@ hich disease 


ee 


he was literally a satlor before the mast, bat we 
hesitate not to assure our readers that the per. 
formances of poor blind Jamie Donaldson of Mel. 
rose were greatly superior to both. We muastnet 
forget to say, that he was equally remarkable in 
his performance on the clarionct which in bis 
mouth, became quite a diff-rent instrument from 
what it is even in the hands of the best performers, 
Alas! 
for strong drink that possessed his kind patron 
and protector and host, and accordingly, whilst 
David Kyle himself died in April, 1805, aged 52, 
poor Donaldson departed 31st March, 1203, aged 
50, His tombstone in the Abbey church-yard 


our poor blind musician had the same thirst 


bears no inscription, but a ruce rm presentation of 
his head, with the feo marked 


L with the small-pox, 
was the cause of his blindness inearly 
vouth, and in the centre of the stone is a violin 
erossed with a eln Alas! of all that fine 
family of whom David Kyle was indeed so justly 


proud at the time we knew him, we have reason to 


rionet, 


fear that not a single s-ion remains!  <As fpr the 
George itsclf, it has undergone enlargement and 
improvement, proportion ble to the increased size 
of the village, as well as of the traffic which now 
passes through it; and although its present land- 
lord, Mr. Manuel, may not rival old Kyle in re 
card to originality of character, he ean in nowise 
be surpassed by any one in the attention which 
he pays to the guests, and in the exertions he 
uses in makine them comfortable, and that ms 
style somewhat superior to what might have been 
termed the voush ond round of those days ® 
which we have been referring. 

David Kyle’s father was a baker at Galashiels, 
and one of the most suece-sful anglers whose 
feme has been rceorded on all those waters. He 
vas the first man, so far as we are aware, that 
practised that mode of angling with the a 
which Mr. Stoddart has so well described in bis 
book. It must now be approaching the lapse of a 
century sinee he taught it to our father, who was 


thenalad. The syst m to which we allude is that 


a 


! 
{ 
! 
} 


of using the bait when the river is small and clear. 
The angliug from Gala Water foot t 

foot is all excellent, both for salmon and 

when the river is in proper condition ; 
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fels, 
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le 
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acer 
out, 
hen 


beauty and interest of all the surrounding 

.¢ of nature, and the silent grandeur 
the holy pile of ruin, are such that even 
he gnsuccessful angler must find pleasure in 
pandering by the river side, quite enough to 
terbalance the disappointinent of empty bas- 


1, The scenery of this country has become | 


ae more rich since we first knew it, by the in- 


evease of plantation, and the quick growth of the 
trees. The whole of this district and neighbour- 
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' 


hood abound s with antiquities, in the shape of 


am} 
Roman! gt be oe 
upies one of the tops of the iildon hills, 
+h | _ P : oa 

se must refer our reader, if 


zed-British. A well-marked Roman camp 
But 
he be devoted to 
author of ** Cale- 


och inquiries, to the learned 
sate 4 . . . 
oia? for such information as he may want 


4 


for, were we to go fully into this 
-toresting subject, we should very soon find ma- 
Is to swell this article to the size of that 


o this way ; 


wri rs 4 ° sf 
ponderous publication itself, 
It would be equally vain, as it would be useless, 


3 and stations, &c., British, Roman, and | 
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heroic James Lord Douglas, who was slain at the 
battle of Otterburn, 5th August, 1388. The 
Monastery itself was founded by King David in 
the year 1136, and the architect was supposed to 
be John Murdo or Morveau, as would seem to be 
implied by these inscriptions. The first is over 
a doorway, where there is the representation of a 
compass, 
**Sa gayes the compass ev'n about, 


So truth and laute do but doubt, 
Beho!d to the end.—Joux Menvo.” 


Andon the south side of this door there are 


these lines. 


érusto attempt to give any history or deserip- | 
jon of the noble pile of Melrose Abbey, which is |“ 
Kemp, the architect of the grand Scott monu- 


ertainly one of the most sublime and beautiful 
nuins of this description that Great Britain can 
wast of, whether it be looked upon as a mass, 
a whether it be examined with that degree of 
detail which is necessary in order duly to appre- 
date the wondertul and exquisite delicacy of the 
arving. ‘Sir Walter Scott says, that 
“Tfthou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 
And e: fred oriel glimmers white ; 
When the coll light’s uncertain shower 


4 ail 
Streams on th 


1 
i 


} 
Sau 


When } ress and buttress, alternately, 
Seemd@d tra: 1of ebon and ivory s 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die; 
When t nt ‘Tweed is heard to rave, 


hoot o’er the dead man’s grave ; 
hen go—Lut go alone the while— . 
. David’s ruined pile; 
nd, home returning, soothly swear 


‘ Oe 
ec 80 Sad ana ial’. 


The moon on the east oriel shone, 
aire or shafts of shapely stone, 
_ bY lonace tracery combined ; 
| ave thoucht some fairy’s hand, 
iwixt poplurs straight, the osier wand 
In many a freakish kuot had twined, 
be | . 2 ‘ : 
ihen tramed a spell, when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone.” 
lt is sornew hat remarkable, that notwithstand- 
ag this strikingly vivid description, we have 
Mason to believe, from a conversation we had 
¥ ith ° . . 
mth the author himself, that he never during his 


: ht, and yet, if one did go there under suc} 
Nitehing circumstances, we have little doubt that 
ae picture he has drawn here would be found 
“setly true to nature in all its parts. 


~™ ms 

3 } 

eeeais | tt bad 
5 


heals 7 . ©, , . . ‘ = 
Thole life visited the ruins of Melrose Abbey by | 


| 


Within the holy precincts of these ruined walls | 


re 


se the remains of many distinguished indi- 
Tide A 

duals—amongst others, King Alexander iiss 
“Wy of the Earls of Douglas, and especially the 


| 


| andmany weeks elaps 
be ferreted out. 


‘*John Murdo sum tym callit was I, 
And born in Parysse certain'y; 
And had in kepying all mason werk 
Of Sant Androys, the hye kyrk 
Of Glasva, Melros and Pas! Ly, 
Of Nyddysdayl, and of Galway 
Pray to God and Mari baith, 
And sweet St. John, keep this haly kirk 


For John Murdo in these lines ought 
unquestionably to read John Morveau, for such 
was the name of the Frenchman. 
may be forgiven for mentioning here that Mr. 


; 


- 


Pm } : 9 
rae Sk ith. 


we 


? rl —_— —_ 
‘ ‘haps Wi 


ment at Edinburgh, who took his dimensions and 
general plan from the great arches 
transept which supported the Tower « 
gave in his design among the others wit! 
of John Morveau attached to it. After 
had been picked out as the best, the great 
culty aroseas to where its author was to be f 
1} 


‘GA we 


CF +h.n Aw s 1 
OT tile VAVE ane 
fF \T,! 
1 vi‘ 


rose 
rose, 


+}, : “DY, Gs 
eal nanie 


fore John Morveaucould 
At last he was discovered, and 


his beautiful design was finally adopted, although 


| itsauthorwasanhumble manaltoget 


} cnn , 
therunknowns 


and certainly the matchless beauty and grandeur 
of the structure, which has excited the 


of every one who has beheld it, including 


ait o yeen + 
Lama cion 
sfral- 


vers and foreigners of all ranks, have borne testi- 


mony in favour of the taste of the committee who 
made the selection. 

The buria!-ground which surrounds the Abbey 
has some curious monumental inscriptions im it. 
One of these has always appcared to us to be ex 


tre 


mely quaint and curious. 


The earth builds on the earth cast!es and towers, 
The earth says to the earth, all shall be ours, 

| he earth gocs on the et h filsichiny hike yO; a 
‘The earth goes to the earth sooner than it would,” 


=) 
Although not to be found in the Abbey burying- 


ground, and hardly now to be discovered any 


| where, we may be permitted to notice the monu- 


mental stone which once covered the remains of 
air Maiden Lilliard, who fought so gallantly 
against the English at the battle of Ancruim 
Moor, 

‘*Fair Maiden Lilliard lies under this stane, 

Little was her stature, but mickle her fame, 


Upou the English lads she laid many thumps, 
And when her legs were off she fought upon her stumps.’ 


Many of the buildings both in the village of 
Melrose and in that of Darnwick are curious, 
antique, and picturesque, and the old cross of 
Melrose, situated in the open market-place, 
which formed nearly all the village when we 
first knew it, has a singularly venerable appear- 
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ance. Before leaving this section of the Tweed, 
we must not forget to mention that the Knights 
Templars had a house and establishment on the 
east side of the village of Newstead. It was 
called the Red Abbey; the extensive founda- 
tions of houses were discovered here, and some 
curious seals were found in digging. Before 
concluding this part of our subject, it appears 
to us to be very important, if not essential, 
to call our readers’ especial attention to the 
singular promontory of Old Melrose, on the right 
bank of the river. It is a high bare head, 
around which the river runs in such a way as to 
convert it into a peninsula, Here it was that 
the first religious settlement was made, indeed it 
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was one among the first seats in the ki 


the religious Keledei or Culdei, or, as Fordun of 
plains the name, Cultores Dei, worshi = 
God. This monastery was supposed t, wo 
been founded by Columbus, or by Aidan, probe, 
bly about the end of the sixth century, }t 

appear that it was built of oak wood, 4, 

with reeds, the neck of land being enclosed wig 


a stone wall. It is supposed to have been 

by the Danes. The name given to it was deci. 
edly Celtic, and quite descriptive of its situation 
Maol-Ros, signifying the Bare Promonto 

from this the more recent. Abbey and the who} 
of the more modern parish of Melrose have de. 
rived their name. 





FEMALE 


AUTHORS.—WNo. 


II. 


MRS, ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, 


Tw selecting Mrs. Hemans as our first specimen 
of Female Authors, we did so avowedly, because 
she seemed to us the most feminine writer of the 
day. We now select Mrs. Browning for the op- 
posite reason, that she is, or at least is said by 
many to be, the most masculine of our female 
writers. 

To settle the respective spheres and calibres 
of the male and the female mind is one of the 
most difficult of philosophical problems. To 
argue, mercly, that because the mind of woman has 
never hitherto produced a “ Paradise Lost,” or a 
** Principia,” it is therefore for ever incapable of 
producing similar masterpieces, seems to us unfair, 
for various reasons. In the first place, how 
many ages elapsed e’er the male mind realised 
such prodigies of intellectual achievement ? And 
do not they still stand unparalleled and almost 
unapproached? And were it not as reasonable 
to assert that man as that woman can renew them 
no more? Secondly, because the premise is 
granted—that woman /as not—does the con- 
clusion follow, that woman cannot excogitate an 
argument as great as the ‘‘ Principia,” or build up 
a rhyme as lofty as the “ Paradise Lost?” Would 
it not have been as wise for one who knew Milton 
only as the Milton of ‘* Lycidas” and “ Arcades,” 
to have contended that he was incapable of a great 
epic poem? And is there nothing in Madame 
De Stael, in Rahel the Germaness, in Mary 
Somerville, and even in Mary Wollstonecraft, to 
suggest the idea of heights, fronting the very 
peaks of the Principia and the Paradise, to which 
woman may yet attain? Thirdly, has not wo- 
man understood and appreciated the greatest 
works of genius as fully as man? Then may she 
in time equal them ; for what is true appreciation 
but the sowing of a germ in the mind, which 
shall ultimately bear similar fruit? There is 
nothing, says Godwin, which the human mind 
ean conceive, which it cannot execute ; we may 
add, there is nothing the human mind can un- 


feminine, and that those poets who are most 





derstand which it cannot equal. Fourthly, jet 
us never forget that women, as to intellectual 
progress, is in a state of infancy. Changed as 
by malignant magic, now into an article of fur. 
niture, and now into the toy of pleasure, she is 
only as yet undergoing a better transmigration, 
and “ timidly expanding into life.” 

Almost all that is valuable in Female Author. 
ship has been produced within the last half. 
century, that is, since the female was generally 
recognised to be an intellectual creature; and if she 
has, in such a short period, so progressed, what 
demi-Mahometan shall ventureto set bounds toher 
future advancement? Even though we should 
grant that woman, more from her bodily consti- 
tution than her mental, is inferior to man, and 
that man, having got, shall probably keep, his 
start of centuries, we sec nothing to prevent 
woman overtaking, and outstripping with ease, 
his present farthest point of intellectual progress. 
We do not look on such productions as “Lear,” and 
the “Prometheus Vinctus,” with the despair where- 
with the boy who has leaped up in vain to seize, 
regards ever after the moon and the stars; they 
are, after all, the masonry of men, and not the 
architecture of the gods; and if man may sur- 
pass,why may not woman, ‘‘taken out of his side, 
his gentle alias, equal them ? 

Of woman, we may say, at least, that there are 
already provinces where her power is ineontest 
and supreme. And in proportion as civilization 
advances, and as the darker and fiereer passiou® 
which constitute the fera natura subside, im the 
lull of that milder day, the voice of woman wil 
become more audible, exert a wider magi 
be as the voice of spring to the openimg pe 


We stay not to prove that the sex of an 
foundly impressing our young British minds, st? 


those who, in tenderness and ecnsibility— 6 
. . Ld Ww 
peculiar power, and in peculiar ere e ae 


all but females, And whatever may 
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wrong is not the best and most permanent. 


FEMALE 


fects of culture, in deadening the genius of 
al we are mistaken if it has not always had 
eas, goatrary effect upon that of woman (where do 
oat a female Bloomfield or Burns ?) so that, 
7 gstering on the far more highly civilised pe- 
ghich are manifestly approaching, she will 
Sed breathing the atmosphere calculated to 
and invigorate, instead of weakening and 

her mental life. Our admirable friend, 

vr. De Quincey, has, we think, conceded even 
att than we require, in granting (see his paper 
en Joan of Arc) that woman can die more nobly 
than man. For whether is the writing or the 
wing of & great tragedy the higher achievement ¢ 
poor the attitude even of Shakespere, penning the 
gre-syllables of Macbeth, to that of Joan of Are, 
atering into the flames as into her wedding suit. 
What comparison between the face inflamed of a 
Mirabeau or a Chalmers, as they thundered ; 
and the blush on the cheek of Charlotte Corday, 
gill extant, as her head was presented to the | 
ple? And who shall name the depicter of the | 
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_ Pope’s wrong (a scrateh from a thorn hedge!) is in 
his “Dunciad,” notinhis “Rapeof the Lock.” The 
poetry of W ordsworth’s wrong is in his “ Prefaces,”’ 
not in his “ Excursion.” The poetry of Byron’s 
wrong is in those deep curses which sometimes 
disturb the harmony of his poems ; and that of 
| Shelley’s in the maniacal scream which occasion- 
ally interrupts the peans of his song. But all 
_ these had probably been as great, or greater poets, 
had no wrong befallen them, or had it taught 
_them another lesson, than either peevishly to 
| proclaim, or furiously to resent it. 

| Mrs. Browning has suffered, so far as we are 
| aware, no wrong from the age. She might, in- 
| deed, for some time have spoken of neglect. But 
| people of genius should now learn the truth, that 
neglect is not wrong; or if it be, it is a wrong in 
which they often set the example. Neglecting 
the tastes of the majority, the majority avenges 
itself by neglecting them. Standing and singing 
in a congregation of the deaf, they are senseless 





| enough to complain that they are not heard. Or 


death of Beatrice Cenci; or with Madame Roland, | should they address the multitude, and should the 


shose conduct on the*scaffold might make one in 
«Jove with death?” If to die nobly demand the 
highest concentration of the moral, intellectual, 
snd even artistic powers—and if woman has par 
weelence exemplified such a concentration, there 
fllows a conclusion to which we should be ir- 
rsistibly led, were it not that we question the 


_ multitude not listen, it never strikes them that 


the fault is their own ; they ought to have com- 
pelled attention. Orpheus was listened to: the 
thunder is: even the gentlest spring shower 
commands its audience. If neglect means wilful 
winking at claims which are felt, it is indeed a 
wrong; but a wrong seldom if ever committed, 





ninor proposition in the argument—we hold that 'and which complaint will not cure—if it means, 


man has often as fully as woman risen to the 
dignity of death, and met him, not as a vassal, 
bat a8 a superior. 

To say that Mrs. Browning has more of the 
man than any female writer of the period, may | 
appear rather an equivocal compliment ; and its | 
trath even may be questioned. We may, however, 
be permitted to say, that she has more of the | 
keroine than her compeers. Hers is a high | 
heroie nature, which adopts for the motto at once 
f its life and of its poetry, ‘‘ Perfect through | 
fering.” Shelley says :— 

‘* Most wretched men 

Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 

They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 

But wrong is not always the stern school- 
histress of song. There are sufferings springing 
fem other sources—from intense sensibility— 
fom bodily ailment—from the loss of cherished 
jects, which also find in poetry their natural 
rat. And we do think that such poetry, if not 
® powerful, is infinitely more pleasing and more 
mstructive than that which is inspired by real or 
Maginary grievance. The turbid torrent is not 
the proper mirror for reflecting the face of nature; 
“i none but the moody and the discontented 
vill seek to see in it an aggravated and distorted 
tition of their own gloomy brows. The poetry 


¥as not wrong alone that excited, though it 
“questionably directed, the course of Dante’s and 
Milton's vein. The poetry of Shakespere’s wrong 
‘condensed in his sonnets—the poetry of his 
lis ce and forgiveness, of his gratitude and 
heppiness, is in his dramas, The poetry of 








|merely, ignorance of claims which have never 
been presented or enforced, where and whose is 
the criminality ¢ 
To do Mrs. Browning justice, she has not com- 
plained of neglect nor of injury at all. But she 
has acknowledged herself inspired by the genius 


‘of suffering. And this seems to have exerted 
divers influences upon her poetry. It has, in 


the first place, taught her to rear for herself a 


| Spot of transcendental retreat, a city of refuge 


in the clouds. Scared away from her own heart, 
she has soared upwards, and found a rest else- 
where. To those flights of idealism in which she 
indulges, to those distant and daring themes 
which she seleets, she is urged less, we think, 
through native tendency of mind, than to fill 
the vast vacuity of a sick and craving spirit. 
This is not peculiar to her. It may be called, in- 
deed, the Retreat of the Ten Thousand; though 
strong and daring must be those that can success- 
fully accomplish it. Only the steps of sorrow— 
we had almost said only the steps of despair—can 
climb such dizzy heights. The healthy and the 
happy mind selects subjects of a healthy and a 
happy sort, and which lie within the sphere of 
every-day life and every-day thought. But for 
minds which have been wrung and riven, there 
is a similar attraction in gloomy themes, as that 
which leads them to the side of dark rivers, to 
the heart of deep forests, or into the centre of 
waste glens. Step forth, ye giant children of 
Sorrow and Genius, that we may tell your names, 
and compute your multitudes. First, there is the 
proud thundershod Aischylean family, all con- 
ceived in the “eclipse” of that most powerfal 
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of Grecian spirits. Then follows the vastskeleton | taste of turning the sweet open garden of 
of “De Rerum natura,” the massive product of | into a maze—we do not approve of the Lien 





the grief of Lucretius— precedent of trying conclusions with Mile 
‘© Who cast his plummet down the broad his own high field of vicetory—and we are, we ne 
Deep universe, and said, No God ; | say, jealous of all encroachments upon det 
Finding no bottom, he denied | Paradise which has so long painted j fa 


Divinely the divine, and died, 
Chief poet upon Tiber side.’’ 
Mrs. Browsrns. 


our imaginations—where all the luxuries of 
mingled in the feast with all the dainties of the 
| heavens—where eelestial plants grew under the 
}same sun with terrestrial blossoms, and wher 
the cadences of seraphie music filled UD the 
pauses in the voice of God. Far different, j 
is Mrs. Browning's from Dryden’s disgusting in. 
| road into Eden—as different, almost, as the ad 
|of Raphael from the encroachment of g 
Lut the poem professed to stand in the lustre of 
the fiery sword, and this shonld have burnt 
| some of its conceits, and silenced some of its 
/meaner minstrelsies. And all such attempts we 





There stalk forward, next in the procession, 
the kings, priests, popes, prelates, and the yct 
guiltier and mightier shapes of Dante’s Hell. | 
Next, the Satan of Milton advances, champing | 
the curb, and regarding even Prometheus as no 
mate for his proud and lonely misery. Then 
comes, cowering and shvering on, the timid 
Castaway of Cowper. He is followed by LB yron’s 
heroes, a haughty yet melancholy troop, with 
conscious madness animating their gestures and 
glaring in their eyes. The Anciente Marenere | : 
succeeds, now fearfully reverting his looks, and | Tegard presiscty as wo do the henuting. of iy Apo- 


now fixing his glittering eye forward on a. crypha, when compared to the beauties of the 


peopled and terrible vacancy. And, lastly, a | Bible. They are as certainly beauties, but 
frail shadowy and shifting shape, looking now | beauties of an inferior order—they are flowers, bys 


Laon, now like Lionel, and now like Prometheus, | nen the mre which grow along the banks of the 
| Four Rivers, “or caught in their crimson cups 


| 
proclaims that Alastor himself is here, the) , rin 
Benjamin in this family of tears. the first sad drops wept at committing of the 
| 
| 


‘Whither shall I wander,” seems Mrs, | mortal sin.” 

Browning to have said to herself, “to-day toeseape | _ _ “* One blossom of Eden outblooms them all,” 

from my own sad thoughts, and to lose, to noble | ITaving accepted from Mrs. Browning's om 
purpose, the sense of ny own identity 2 I will go hand sadness, or at least seriousness, as the key 
eastward to Eden, where perfection and happiness | to her nature and genius, let us continue to ap. 
once dwelt, I will pass, secure in virtue, the far | ply it in our future remarks. This at once impels 
flashing sword of the cherubim; I will knock at | her to, and fits her for, the high position she 
the door and enter. I will lie down in the | has assumed, uttering the “ Cry of the Human,” 
forsaken garden; I will pillow my head where | And whom would the human race prefer as their 
Milton pillowed his, on the grass cool with the | earthly advocate, to a high-souled and gifted 
shadow of the Tree of Life ; and I will dream a | woman? What voice but the female voice could 
vision of my own, of what this place once was, | 80 softly and strongly, so eloquently and meltingly, 
and of what it was to leave it for the wilderness,” | interpret to the ear of him whose name is Love, 
And she has passed the waving sword, and she | the deep woes, and deeper wants of “ poor 
has entered the awful garden, and she hasdreamed | humanity’s afflicted will, struggling in vain with 
a dream, and she has, awaking, told it as a/ ruthless destiny 2” Some may quarrel with the 
‘ Drama of Exile.” It were vain to deny that | title, ‘The Human,” as an affectation ; but, im 
the dream is one full of genius—that it is entirely | the first place, if it be, it is a very small one, ands 
original; and that it never onee, except by an- | smallaffectation can never furnish matter fora great 
tithesis, suggests a thought of Milton’s more mas- | quarrel. Secondly, we are not disposed to make 
sive and palpable vision, Her paradise is not a | a man, and still less a woman, an offender for a 
garden, it is a fush on a summer evening sky. | word, and thirdly, we faney we can discern & 
Her Adam is not the fair large-fronted man. | good reason for her use of the term. What isit 
with all manlike qualities mecting unconsciously | that is crying aloud through her voice to Heaven! 
in his full clear nature—he is a German meta- | It is not the feral or fiendish clement in humans 
physician. Her Eve is herself, an amiable and ‘nature? That has found an organ in Byron—aa 
gifted blue-stocking, not the mere meck motherly | echo in his bellowing verse. It is the human ele- 
woman, with what Aird beautifully calls the | ment in man—bruis:d, bleeding, all but dead um 


| der the pressure of evil—circumstances, under 


* broad, ripe, serene, and gracious composure | , 
of love about her.’” Ler spirits are neither cheru- | ten thousand tyrannies, mistakes, and d usions 


bim nor seraphim—nceither knowing nor burning | of the world, that has here ceased any longer to be 
ones—they are fairics, not, however, of the Puck | silent, and is speaking in a sister’s voice to ss 
or Ariel species, but of a new metaphysical breed ; | and to Eternity—to Earth and Heaven. 
they do not ride on, but split hairs ; they do not | poem may truly be called a prayer for the — 
dance, but reason ; or if they dance, it is on the | and no collect in the English liturgy pen 
point of a needle, in cycles and epicyeles of mystic | in truth and tenderness, though some may 

and mazy motion. There is much beauty and | its tone daring to the brink of blasphemy, ® 
power in passages of the poem, and a sweet in- | piercing almost to anguish. ‘ 

articulate infinite melody, like the fabled ery of | Gracefully from this proud and giddy pian, 
mandrakes in the lyrics. Still we do not see the | where she had stood as the conscious and oom 
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- ntative of the human race, she 
sie as to the door of the factory, and pleads for 
-atidren inclosed in that erowded and busy 
- The “cry of the factory children” moves 
it is no poem at all—it is just a long 
me veiled and stifled as it ascends through the 
voices of the poor beings themselves. 
we read it we can scarcely pass a factory 
seeming to hear this psalm issuing from 
machinery, as if it were protesting against its 
an abused powers. But, to use the language of 
, writer quoted a little before, ** The Fairy Queen 
jead, shrouded in a yard of cotton stuff made 
wt spinning-jenny, and by that other piece of 
yr improved machinery, the souls and bodies of 
British children, for which death alone holds the 
atent.” From Mrs. Browning, perhaps the 
«st imaginative and intellectual of British 
, , down to a pale-faced, thick-voiced, de- 
ed, hardly human, factory girl, what a long 
gi precipitous descent. But though hardly, she 
«human ; and availing herself of the small, trem- 
jing, but eternally indestructible link of connexion 
led in a common nature, our authoress can 
dentify herself with the cause, and incarnate her 
gerius in the person of the poor perishing child. 
How unspeakably more affecting is a pleading in 
iehalf of a particular portion of the race, than in 
balf of the entire family! Mrs. Browning 
night have uttered a hundred “cries of the 
aman,” and proved herself only a sentimental 
wist, and awakened little save an echo dying 
sway in distant elfin laughter; but the cry of a 
fytorychild, coming through awoman’s, has gone 
wanation’s heart of hearts. 
Although occupied thus with the sterner wants 
mi sorrows of society, she is not devoid of inte- 


st in its minor miseries and disappointments. | 


Ske can sit down beside little Ella (the miniature 
éAlnasehar) and watch the history of her day- 
eam beside the swan’s nest among the reeds, 
ad see in her disappointment a type of human 
wpesin general, even when towering and radiant 


#summer clouds. Ella’s dream among the 
weds! What else was Godwin’s Political 
‘ustice?’ What else was St. Simonianism ? 


What else is Young Englandism? And what 
“#are the hopes built by many now upon 
wn perfected schemes of education, which, 
ely translated, just mean the farther sharpen- 
aud furnishing of knaves and fools; and now 
a “ Coming Man,” who is to supply every 
tieiency, reconcile every contradiction, and right 
“ywrong. Yes, he will come mounted on the 

™-roan horse of sweet Ella’s vision! 
Shadowed by the same uniform seriousness 
we the only two poems of hers which we shall 
rat present mention—we mean her “ Vision 


Poets,” and her “ Geraldine’s Courtship.” | 


aim of the first is to present, in short com- 
“and almost in single lines, the charac- 
muties of the greater poets of past and present 
™. This undertaking involved in it very con- 
le difficulties, For, in the first place, most 
Poets possess more than one distinguishing 
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is always hazardous, and often deceptive. 2dly, 
After you have selected the prominent charac- 
teristic of your author, it is no easy task toexpress 
it in a word, or in aline. To compress thus an 
[liad in a nutshell, to imprison a Giant genie in 
an iron pot, is more a feat of magic than an act 
of criticism. 3dly, It is especially difficult to 
express the differentia of a writer in a manner at 
once easy and natural, and picturesque, and poeti- 
cal, In the very terms of such an attempt as 
Mrs, Browning makes, it is implied that she 
not only defines, but describes the particular 
writer. But to curdle up a character into one 
noble word, to describe Shakespere, forinstance, in 
such compass, what sun-syllable shall suffice; or 
must we renew Byron’s wish ?— 

‘*Could I unbosom and embody now 

That which is most within me ; could I wreak 


My thought upon expression ! 
® e . » ra e - s a 


And that one word were Lightning, I would speak ; 

But as it is, I live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword.’’ 

Accordingly, this style of portraiture (shall we 
call it, as generally pursued, the thumb-nail style ?) 
has seldom been prosecuted with much success. 
Ebenezer Elhott has a copy of verses after this 
fashion, not quite worthy of him. What, for ex- 
ample, does the following line tell us of Shelly ? 


‘‘Ill-fated Shelly, vainly great and brave.’’ 


The same words might have been used about 
Sir John Moore, or Pompey. Mrs. Browning’s 
verses are far superior. Sometimes, indeed, we 
sec her clipping at a character, in order to fit it 
better into the place she has prepared for it. 
| Sometimes she crams the half of an author into 
_a verse, and has to leave out the rest for want of 
Sometimes over a familiar face she throws 

a veil of words and darkness. But often her one 

glance sees, and her one word shows, the very 

heart of an author’s genius and character. Our 
| readers may recur to the lines already quoted in 
| reference to Lucretius, as one of her best portrai- 
tures. Altogether this style, as generally prose- 
cuted, is a small one, not much better than ana- 
grams and acrostics—ranks, indeed, not much 
higher than the ingenuity of the persons who 
transcribe the “ Pleasures of Hope” on the breadth 
of a crown-piece, and should be resigned to such 
praiseworthy personages. By far the best speci- 
men of it we remember, is the very clever list 
involving a running commentary of the works of 
Lord Byron, by Dr. M‘Ginn; unless, indeed, it be 
Gay’s Catalogue Raisonné of the portentous 
poems of Sir Richard Blackmore. Who shall 
,embalm, in a similar way, the endless writings of 
James, Cooper, and Dickens ? 

“‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” as a transcript 
from the “red-leaved tablets of the heart ””—as 
_a tale of love, set to the richest music—as a pic- 
ture of the subtle workings, the stern reasonings, 
and the terrible bursts of passion—is above praise. 
How like a voleano does the poet’s heart at length 
explode! How first all power is given him in 
the dreadful trance of silence, and then in the 
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logic flows forth from his lips, in which, as in that 
of Lear’s madness, the foundations of society 
seem to quiver like reeds, and every mount of 
conventionalism is no longer found ; and in the 
lull of that tempest, and in the returning sun- 
shine, how beautiful, how almost super-human, 
seem the figures of the two lovers, seen now and 
magnified through the mist of the reader's fast- 
flowing tears. It is a tale of successful love, and 
yet it melts you like a tragedy, and most melts 
you in the crisis of the triumph. On Geraldine we 
had gazed as on a star, with dry-eyed and distant 
admiration; but when that stardissolves in showers 
at the feet of her poet lover, we weep for very 
joy. Truly a tear is a sad yet beautiful thing ; 
it constitutes a link connecting us with distant 
countries, nay, connecting us with distant worlds. 
Gravitation has, amid all her immensity, wrought 
no such lovely work as when she rounded a tear. 

From this beautiful poem alone, we might argue 
Mrs. Browning’s capacity for producing a great 
domestic tragedy. We might argue it, also, from 
the various peculiarities of her genius—her far 
vision into the springs of human conduct—into 
those viewless veins of fire, or of poison, which 
wind within the human heart—her sympathy 
with dark bosoms—the passion for truth, which 
pierces often the mist of her dimmer thought, 
like a flash of irrepressible lightning—her fervid 
temperament, always glowing round her intellec- 
tual sight—and her queen-like dominion overima- 
gery and language. We think, meanwhile, that 
she has mistaken her sphere. In that rare atmo- 
sphere of transcendentalismwhich she has reached, 
she respires with difficulty, and with pain. She 
is not “native and endued’’ into that element. 
We would warn her off the giddy region, where 
tempests may blow, as well as clouds gather. 
Her recent sonnets in Blackwood are sad failures, 
—thevery light in them is darkness—thoughts, in 
themselves as untangible as the films upon the 
window pane, are concealed in a woof of words, 
till their thin and shadowy meaning fades utterly 
away. Morbid weakness, she should remember, 
is not masculine strength. But can she not, 
through the rentsin her cloudy tabernacle, discern, 
far below in the vale, fields of deep though homely 
beauty, where she might more gracefully and 
successfully exercise her exquisite genius? She 
has only to stoop to conquer. By and bye we 
may—using unprofanely an expression originally 
profane—be tempted to say, as we look up the 
darkened mountain, with its flashes of fire hourly 
waxing fewer and feebler, “ As for this poetess, 
we wot not what has become of her.” 

While we are venturing on accents of warning, 
we might also remind her that there are in her 
style and manner peculiarities which a wicked 
world will persist in calling affectations. On the 
charge of affectation, generally, we are disposed to 
lay little stress—it is a charge so easily got up, 
and which can be so readily swelled into a cuckoo 
cry ; it is often applied with such injustice, and 
it so generally attaches to singularities in manner, 
instead of insincerities in spirit and matter. 
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why should a true man, or a true woman, expose | and harvest, summer and winter, 
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themselves needlessly to such a 

think in general, that true taste in th; 
matters of dress and etiquette, dictates 
mity to the present mode, provided that does 
unduly cramp the freedom and the force of 0 
motions. There is, indeed, a class of Writers y 
are chartered libertines—who deal with lan 

as they please—who toss it about as the ay 
wind leaves ; who, in the agony of their e 
ness, or in the fury of their excitement, seize ne 
rude and unpolished words, as Titans on rocks 
and mountains, and gain artistic triumphs in 
opposition to all the rules of art. Such ars 
Wilson and Carlyle, and such were Burke apg 
Chalmers. These men we must just take as they 
are, and be thankful for them as they are, We 
must just give them theirown way. And whether 
such a permission be given or not, it is likely tg 
be taken. ‘Canst thou draw out Leviathan 
with a hook, or his tongue with a cord which 
thou lettest down? will he make many suppj. 
cations unto thee ? will he speak soft words unto 
thee? Will the Unicorn be willing to serye 
thee, or abide by thy crib ? canst thou bind kim 
with his band in the furrow ? will he harrow the 
valleys after thee ? wilt thou believe that he wil] 
bring home thy seed, and gather into thy barn?” 
No: like the tameless creatures of the wilderness 
—like the chainless elements of the air—such men 
obey a law, and use a language, and follow 4 
path of their own. 

But this rare privilege Mrs. Browning cannot 
claim. And she owes it to herself and to 
her admirers to simplify her manner—to sift 
her diction of whatever is harsh and barbarous 
—to speak whatever truth is in her, in the 
clear articulate language of men—and tw quicken, 
as she well can, the dead forms of ordinary 
verbiage, by the spirit of her own superabundant 
life. Then, but not till then, shall her voice 
break fully through the environment of ecoteries, 
cliques, and Magazine readers, and fall upon the 
ear of the general public, like the sound sweet in 
its sublimity, simple amid its complex elements, 
earthly in its cause and unearthly in its effect 
upon the soul, of a multitude of waters. 

At present she seems to have seated herself, 
like a second witch of Endor, in a cave of mystery 
and vaticination—her ‘‘ familiar, ’’ her gifted hus 
band, a spirit well worthy of holding high consul- 
tation with herself; and who, like the famuli 
of ancient magicians, is equally adapted for 
humorous sport, and for serious thought and enter- 
prise. We have in spirit been visiting her cavern, 
and have come back in the mood of prophesyig. 
She has, if not taught, confirmed on usimpressions, 
in reference to the future progress of Poetry, 
which we may close this lucubration by expres* 
ing. 
That Poetry, notwithstanding its present de- 
graded and enfeebled condition, is not extinct, Dor 
ever shall be extinguished, we may 4 ervey 
assume, As long as the sky is blue, and the wie 
bow beautiful—as long as man’s ener! ware 

ir— e 
and the face of woman fair—Poetry, atone 
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Nay, may ond 
Campbell, applied originally to hope— 


‘Eternal Art, when yonder spheres sublime 
P their first notes to sound the march of time, 
Thy joyous youth began, but not to fade : 
When all the sister planets have decayed, 
When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 
nd heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou undismayed shall o’er the ruins sruile, 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile. ”’ 


But in two things especially we perceive a | 


aorision being made in the present day, for the 


qstenance of the Poetic spirit, and for the farther | 


jerelopment of the Poetic faculty. One is the 
girancement of scientific truth. This, sc far from 
ing, as in the vulgar notion, adverse, is favour- 
she to the progress of Poetry. Poetry, as a true 
hing, must be furthered by tle advance of every 
other section of truth. Poetry can rule by division 
yell as by multiplication. 


FEMALE AUTHORS, 


we not apply to it the words of | 
| to poetry ; the prose of Chalmers and of Niehol 
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“Night Thoughts ’)—prose often kindling in- 


have these themes been worthily treated. But 
who is waiting, with his lyre in his eager hand, to 
be ready to sing the steep-rising glories of the 
Rossian heavens? Wehavethe *‘ Night Thoughts,” 
which are a century behind the present stage of 
the science; but who shall write us a poem on 
“Night,” worthy, in some measure, of vieing with 
that solemn yet spirit-stirring theme? Sooncr 
cr later it must be done. The Milton of Mid. 


night must yet arise, 


Poetry stands ever | 


ready to pour her forces through the smallest | 


breaches which science makes. Nay, all the 
giences are already employed, and shall yet be 
gore solemnly enlisted into the service of Poctry. 
Botany goes forth into the fields and the woods, 
ellects her fairest flowers, and binds with them 
schaplet for the brow of Poetry. Conchology 


fom the waters and from the sea shores gathers | 
past period, when the names of prophet and of 


ber loveliest shells, and hark! when uplifted to 
the ear of Poetry, ‘‘ pleased, they remember their 


wgust abodes, and murmur as the ocean murmurs | 
there.” Anatomy lays bare the human frame— | 
fearfully and wonderfully made—and Poetry | 


breathes back a portion of the spirit which that 
eld clay has lost, and its dry bones and withered 
snews begin to live. Chemistry leads Poetry to 
the side of her furnace, and shows her transfor- 
mations scArcely less marvellous and magical than 
berown. Geology lifts, with daring yet trembling 
tand, the “veil that is woven with night and 
vith terror, ’’ from the history of past worlds, of 


| 
} 
! 
| 
' 


| 
| 


| 
| 


‘for a thousand years.” 


Another security for the future triumphs of 
Poetry is to be found in the spread ef the Earnest 
Spirit. That such a spirit is coming over the 
age, men feel as by a general and irresistible 
intuition. There are, besides, many distinct evi- 
dences, and in nothing more so than in the pre- 
sent state of Poetry. Its clouds, long so light and 
gay, are rapidly charging with thunder, and from 
that black orchestra, when completely filled, what 
tones of power and music may be expected. All 
the leading poets of our later day—Tennyson, 
Browning, Mrs. Browning, Emerson, and Bay- 
ley—are avowing and acting on their belief that 
Poetry is no child’s pastime, but one of the most 
serious of all serious things. This fills us with 
hope and high expectancy. It recalls to us a 





poet were the same ; when bards were the real 
rulers; when the highest truth came forth in 
melody ; when rhyme and reason had never been 
divorced. It points us forward, with sunbeam- 
finger, to a future day, when, in Emerson’s fine 
language, ‘“ Poetry shall lead in a new age, as 
there is a star in the constellation Harp, which 
shall yet, astronomers tell us, be the polar star 
We are, however slowly 


nearing that star! And, when men have become 


'more enlightened, more welded into unity, more 
_penctrated with high principle, more warmed 


‘reles of ruin and renovation of creations and de- | 
become more worthy of shining between Orion 


froyings, and allows the eye of Poetry to look 
‘own in wonder, and to look up in fire. And 
Astronomy couducts Poetry to her observatory, 
aud enjoys her amazement at the spectacle of 
that storm of suns, for ever blowing in the mid- 
uightsky. In the progress of astronomy, indeed, 
¥e see opening up the loftiest of conceivable fields 
for the poet, 


Who has hitherto adequately sung | 


. wonders of the Newtonian—how much less of | 
. P ! 
te Herschellian heavens ? In prose alone (ex- | 


“pting, indeed, some splendid passages of the 





with the emotion of love—when the earth has 


and the Great Bear—between Mars and Venus— 
there shall break forth from it a voice of song, 
holier far than Amphion’s ; sweeter than all Or- 
phean ineasures ; comparable to that fabled me- 
lody, by which the spheres were said to attune 
their motions ; comparable, say rather, to that 
nobler song, wherewith, when Earth, a stranger, 
first appeared in our sky, she was saluted by her 
kindred orbs—‘‘ when the morning stars sang 
together, and all the Sons of God shouted for joy.” 


THE SONG OF THE LOCOMOTIVE, 


Away, away, 1 burst! 
Who will follow me ? who ? 


ave quenched my burning thirst, 
And I’m off !— Whiz, whistle, whew! 


ith my glowing heart of fire, 

And my never tiring arm, 

And my whispering magie wire, 
With its space-destroying charm, 


W 





From the city I sweep along, 
Like an arrow swift and true; 

And before the eves of the dazzled throng 
J sing out-— Whiz, whistle, whew ! 


The citizen stood in my path, 
With the bower of delights he had made, 

And proudly he vowed, in his wrath, 

That his privacy none should invade ;— 
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My gold in his purse dropped sweet, 
My iron o’er his lawn I threw, 

And I laughed at the calin of his snug retreat, 
With a merry whistle, whew ! 


The peer, from his old grey towers— 
His forefathers’ proud domain— 

Looked down on my new-born powers 
With a lordly and high disdain ;— 

But he started to see my breath 
His ancestral oaks bedew ; 

And I greeted his ear, his window beneath, 
With a piercing whistle, whew ! 


The Seot on his wild hill stood, 
Defying my onward course ; 
And, pointing to mountain and flood, 
He dared me a passage to force ;— 
Lut my arch o’er the gulf I flung, 
And the startled heathcock flew 
As the caverned breast of the lone hills rung 
With a tearing whistle, whew! 


Poor Pat from his bog looked round, 
And mocked my advancing tread ;— 
But | tanght him to drain the deceitful ground, 
And his little ones blessed me for bread ; 
For Famine forsook his door 
When I made him my servant true, 
And wherever I went he passed on before, 
To make way for the whistle, whew! 


When I eame to the crowded town 
They said I must stand outside ; — 


THE SONG OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 





But from high on their reofs I looked do 
And they stared at my gisnt stride ; 

Then, hiding with cunning art, 
I tunnelled in darkness through, 

And came rushing up in the city’s heart, 
With a fierce whiz, whistle, whew! 


The old Royal Mail dashed on, 
With its coachman and guard in state, 
And its foaming steeds, and its buzgle-blower 
In its glory and pride elate ;— y, 
To a creeping bus it shrunk, 
As my steam-cloud arose in view ; 
And its haughty guard to a cabman sunk, 
Came to meet the whistle, whew! 























"Tis good that I pass along ; 
From the smoke of the city I bear 
A pale and o’erwearied throng 
To the fields and the fresh sweet air, 
’Tis good; for my path is fraught 
With boons for the country too— 
I waker men’s spirits to life and thought 
With my stirring whistle, whew! 
I fly like the tempest’s wing— 
Yet the timid have naught to fear ; 
A great but a gentle thing—- 
An infant might check my career. 
Away, away, away! 
Who will not follow me? who? 
Peasant and prince the shrill summons obey 
Of my proud whiz, whistle, whew! 
A. M. 


| 


THE MAGNOLIA OF MAILLIENDIERE. 


Suggested by an authentic account of the introduction of that tree into Furope, as given in a little work on 


flowers, written for young people. 


$y Mississippi's giant flood, 
A hundred years ago, there stood 
A wanderer o’er the seas, with eyes 
Lit up to rapturous surprise, 
‘lo look upon that glorious wood 
‘That vast magnolia-forest, spread 
©'er miles on miles of solitude :— 
Its kingly leaves, each measuring oft 

Full three smooth feet of darkest green ; 
Its white and vase-like flowers, aloft 

Like chiselled alabaster seen ; 
With richest breath, that leagues from there 
liad met him floating on the air. 

And back his quick affections fled, 
As the delicious fragrance stole 
‘Through sense to the unsensual soul, 
ack to a loved one, whose delight, 

Of all delights, in blossom lay— 
‘The sister of his youth, whom now 

He had not seen for many a day :— 
And then he vowed he would, despite 

Of earth, and air, and sea, 
lor her uproot, and bear away 
far over ocean’s sparkling spray, 

One young Magnolia Tree. 





‘The wild sea spared it, and the wind 
Withered it not with breath unkind : 
So strange, so stately, and so sweet, 
it charmed for once their dread deceit. 
And to that loved one’s garden shades 
‘The lonely tree was borne :— 
Alas! if now at last it fades— 
So haughty and forlorn ! 


From its own odorous forest glades, 
From its own brilliant kindred’s side, 
Aid their green realm of freedom wide, 
Forever more uptorn ! 





Will not that wood’s far sea of flowers 
Haunt with sweet breath its distant hours, 
Till every breeze that wanders by 

Shall westward bear its mournful sigh ? 


Wo! if thus drooping day by day, 
It wither from her care away ; 
And that far brother’s trophy dear 
Remain no more her life to cheer! 
No! for—as if the giver’s heart 
Had steeped it in the life of love, 
Never henceforward to depart, 
Where’er his steps might rove— 
It lived beneath those skies of France, 
And rose under their blue expanse 
With slow vet stately grace ; 
Still seeming to her silent glance 
As though of him it spoke, 
Of feelings years might not efface, 
Nor the dividing gulphs of space, 
Nor all the storms that broke 
Around his way—who new again 
Was on the wild resounding main. 


That brother, fond and brave, went down 
And perished in the deep! 
Then not her loved Magnolia’s own 
Dear whisperings could lull the lone 
Sad sister's grief to sleep. 
’Twas but a little while she pined, 
Then passed away, and left behind 
(An exile, nameless and unknown, ) 
The poor Magnolia Tree ! 


Deserted for a space remained ; 
That home of her, the fond, the true- 
And then a stranger came and trod 
Those garden paths; that verdant sod 
Now, with its flowers of every hue, 
And groves, to him pertained. 






Bear. 









Osborne House to Ardverikie Lodge. 


And often, as he roved along 
Where she with softest step and song 
The plants of earth had trained, 
One wondrous laurel (could it be, 
In truth, a laurel’s majesty ?) 
His earnest gaze enchained. 
As yet its buds had not out-blown ; 
But soon their dazzling crowds 
Burst forth, like sculptured Parian stone, 
Or swan-white polar clouds ; 
No laurel, though Apollo’s tree, 
Was e’er so exquisite to see! 


It chanced that then through sunny Nantes— 
Wherefore, I do forget 
The flower and ciivalry of France 
Passing, had briefly met. 
And one, who knew all plants and trees 
That then, beyond the farthest seas, 
Were known to trembie to the breeze, 
Amidst the assembly came, and bore 
A little branch, all blossomed o'er, 
Unto a noble princess there, 
An offering for her flowing hair, 
Or for her jewelled breast. 





The princess gazed upon her prize 

With joy-dilated, sparkling eyes, 
That all her soul expressed, 

Then from those snowy wax-like flowers, 
Lifting her smile she asked, 

‘‘Where, where, in what enchanted bowers, 

In what new world more fair than ours, 
Under what sunbeams basked— 

These, in whose breath such sweetness lies, 

Like nothing else beneath the skies?’ 


The knights and ladies crowded round 
As nearly as they might ; 
And one deep-whisper’d, long-drawn sound 
The peerless, pure Magnolia crown’d 
(Oh! not through any courtier-arts) 
With every lip’s and every heart’s 
Admiring delight! 


Preciously treasured with its stem, 
In water erystal clear, 
Most like some rare and costly gem, 
It reached the reyal court, and there, 
One in her bosom, one her hair 
(Herself a flower with scarce a peer), 
The graceful princess wore. 


There, when the monarch’s eagle eye, 

Amidst his courtiers passing by, 

Fell on those flowers of spotless hue, 

And when he felt their fragrance pour 
Through all that proud and throng saloon, 
Whose midnight was more bright than noon, 

Impatient wonder swiftly broke 

All kingly fetters, to be told 

That which he questioned, softly, bold, 


‘* Where those sweet flowers that decked her hair 


And purest bosom grew ?"’ 
The fair and envied princess spoke, 
‘* My sire, at Maulliendiere.’’ 


Then Louis said, ‘* That tree shall stand 
In no dim corner of my land ; 

For, as I ama king, 
And sure as gold on earth prevails, 
To our own bowers of bright Versailles ; 
Ay, by our royal word, and soon 
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Its splendour we will bring. 

Were it at half my realms expense, 
No lowlier spot should own 

Such princely sweet magnificence ; 

Like some fair queen it shall come thence— 
We will its charms enthrone.’’ 


Howbeit, for once, a tree defied 

A sovereign in his power and pride ; 

For Louis learned that it would die, 

E’en cheered by his own kingly eye, 
If torn away from there, 


From that more humble garden soil, 
Where love, not pride, in days that were 
Had planted it with fondest care, 

And heart-delighted toil. 


Reluctantly and slow the king 
Resigned his royal will 
At last persuaded 't would but crown 
With blight as surely as renown— 
(Should he his hau; lity vow fulfil) 
Phat rare and lovely thing. 
So there the sweet Magnolia staid, 
And its proud owner's glory mae, 
And won him more than fame : 

For every flower superb 1t bore, 
Brought him of gold a glittering store : 
And many a high and noble dame 
Lavished well-pleased that gold, to own 

For her fair bosom one alone 
“he enchanted gaze to claiim— 

Ah! well I ween that not for gold 
Would its dead mistress one have sold, 
Or parted with for aught but love, 
Before she left it, to behold 
The tree of life above ! 


Afterward, while serene and still, 

Its western forest lay 

While Mississippi smoothly rolled 
On his majestic way, 

Thunders broke o’er all Europe old, 

And many a nation’s death-bell tolled, 
Pealing from hill to hill: 

Passed rushed the tiery breath of war, 

Roused by one blazing mortal star, 
The harbinger of ill. 


Ah! then the sadly thrilling sight, 
To see the swift and crackling flames 
(Like snake its victim-prey that claims) 
Amid those blossomed branches glare, 
Amid those glossy leaves so rare, 

Of the Magnolia bright ! 


But unconsumed it lingered on! 
And patient care revived 

That tree which through the waves had gone, 
And how the flames survived! 


As though the giver’s spirit yet 
Watched o'er what sie had loved 

And by no after power would let 
Its root be thence rem ved. 


And there, within that sunny land’s 
Old garden-bowers, they say, 

The beautiful Magnolia stands, 
Love's record to this day ! 


E. M. Hamirron. 





HIGHLAND WILDERNESSES. 


It is not our purpose to narrate the dangers | residuum of Falmouth fog, or the slightest frag- 
through which the Royal Family and their suite | ment of a broken Black Eagle boiler, that is not 
‘ut their way in the dangerous passage from ' recorded. They have told in moving language in 
The news- _ what manner the heir-apparent to the British 
Pepers have done it all. They have not left a throne, covered by a small south-wester, in a 
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very small blue jacket, with white canvas vest, | its attendants. Neither do we p to 

and trousers of the same material, without | the particulars of that wonderful battle Pen, 
braces, although the same may be had patented, | cedency on the rock of Dumbarton, betwese'a, 
and warranted to wear for the tenth part of a | knights, with the Sheriffs of that shire, tp, _ 
life-time, at the moderate charge of two shillings vost and Bailies of that glass-blowing and “4 
and fourpence, but with a profusion of linen, very | building borough on the one hand: and the 

clean, protruding from between the ill-jointed gar- | Provost and Magistrates of Glasgow ON the 
ments, atthe grand junction of the upper and lower | other—a combat whereat the Queen of England 
lines of elothing, gathered cockle-shells and sea- | was umpire, sitting enthroned on the Argyle bat 
weed at Cairn-liyan, iu the midst ofan enthusiastic | tery, on that basaltie rock which, frowning ON the 
andadmiring population, who were straining their Clyde, has been for two thousand Years ths 
eyes, and all kinds of optical instruments, to | premicr fortress of the North, not in point of map. 
catch but one glimpse of the great young gentle- nitude, but of antiquity, and where she deliversg 
man who, in the shape of a sailor-boy, was collect- her awards of victory by Herald Earl Grey. The 
ing ‘* marine specimens,’ we suppose, amongst | struggle has been already fully detailed in specehes 
their own rocks, and at their own feet. They and in a pamphlet—the defeated parties—th. 
(the newspapers, viz.) have deprived us of the chivalry, viz., of Dumbartonshire — consoling 
pleasure of narrating this touching story, though themselves by publishing their discomfiture ty 
we might take aflidavit before Sir Peter Lawrie, | the world in that form. We may, however, tal 
knight and alderman, to the person of the honest | the reader who does not examine these details 
woman who wanted to treat the poor sailor-boy minutely, that the point of controversy arose out 
to cheese and bread, and a bed on shore, be- | of a permission given by her Majesty to the cor. 
cause, as she truly said, her own John was in the poration of Glasgow to present an address per- 
Susan and Mary, schooner, belonging to Troon, sonally—a privilege generally confined to the 
burden, eighty-nine and a half tons, avordupoise, corporation of London, but which the people of 
in the coal trade ; and nobody could tell—at least Dumbartonshire thought should have been ex. 
she eould not tell—that he might not also be tended to their parchments and all other papers 








thrown amongst strange folks. of a kindred kind. 
We cannot even have the pleasure of stating, It might approach more nearly our purpose to 


without plagiarism, the difficulties and disappoint- deseribe the reception of the sovereign by the 
ments, the delays, and the deferred hopes of ,MacCallummore at his eastle of Inverary, on 
three hundred and thirty-three thousand of her | Wednesday the 18th ultimo ; the array of Camp- 
Majesty's subjects, who, on Monday, the 16th ult., bells ; the foregathering of clansmen ; the dis- 
in utter defianee of the Macedonia, Ameyican fri- play of feudal power, and the magnificence in 
gate, took up # position, or positions, to testify, in tenantry of a western dukedom, because this 
the teeth of republicanism, its wooden walls, and, | same chieftain is the party who, three or 
behind thirty-two pounders, their zealous attach- | four months ago, was engaged in correspon- 
ment to, and reverenee for, the monarch of isles dence with tke committee for the relief of 
and ocean. We might gather up some foot-notes | destitution in the Highlands, with the view of 
—a few fragments of the festival—the broken | persuading them to approp:iate a portion of the 
vases of that deserted hall—such as how quartern money subscribed, and paid to feed and clothe 
loaves, i.s.—which is as good Latin for pluralitics the destitute, towards, practically, the clearance 
as «ec. for the single article—z.s., four lbs. of of his estates. He even succeeded in advising 
wheaten bread rose in Greenock to 6d. per 1b., as_ the committees of Glasgow and Edinburgh to 
with the view of realising the fears and prophecies | adopt a resolution which might have been wrought 
of the Mark Lane Earpress, which otherwise | for this purpose, if the London committee, backed 
would never have been realised : that gunpowder | by the remonstrances of the government, had not 
in the seaport of the Clyde, as a marketable sub- | succeeded in expunging it from the minutes. We 
stance we mean, and not in its official capacity, | know not even how far the Celt of Loch-Awe has 
became highly exeited : that freightage of human | to thank the Sassenach merchants of London— 
beings from what, in the great Scottish river, is | the generous Saxons—more kindly hearted than 
termed the Tail of the Bank, to the eastern ex- | his own chiefs, that the charity given to feed him 
remity of the navigation, became scarcer than | in famine was not made the means of banishing 
ever was tonnage for flour at New Orleans, or | him to Canada—a region, in 1847, of fever and 
the Mississ'ppi, or for wheat at Galatz, within / death. But these remonstrances saved not the 
the dominions ofthe Great Turk, or in Alexandria | poor of lone and revered Iona. That graveyard 
on the Nile. Then we might depict the voyage | of the great, connected as it is with the holiest 
of discovery undertaken by the corporations of | associations regarding the faith of all the Chris- 
Glasgow and of Greenock in search of the Royal | tian sects of this country—the tomb of ancient 
fleet ; how the Greenock gentlemen kept within | kings and chiefs—the most singular historical 
the river, wisely declining to encounter the | spot in our dominions—is the property of ond 
stomachic dangers and trials of the mid channel ; | individual, the Duke of Argyle. When the Lords 
or how their Glasgow superiors, being more of Lorn were stripped of their broad lands, Iona 
loyally bent, proceeded with all the ardour of Sir’ was cast into the general forfeiture, although . 
John Ross er Columbus, and were ultimately | had been neutral ground—common to all the 
successful in discovering the Royal yacht and | chiefs, andonee the resting-place of Scotch, Norwe- 
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iad, and Irish kings. There was no price paid for 
Joos. With eqaal good taste the Queen of Eng- 
jad might give over Westminster to some jobbing 
and alluw him to entail the bones and 
gust of her ancestors—the relics of our noblest 
men—the mortal remains of English chivalry, 
fith, religion, philosophy, and poetry, in his 
peirsmale for ever, as her ancestor showed in 
iting Iona to the Campbells, notwithstanding 
their faithful services to the cause of freedom, which 
had not commenced at that juncture. The present 
Dake of Argyle reckoned that Ilona was over- 
peopled, and insisted on banishing a fifth part of 
the population. That was effected during this past 
ing. The people had no power of resistance. 
They were left thoroughly without a choice. They 
are placed under the most despotic rule. The Ni- 
zam of Hyderabad exercises, or the Ameers of 
Seinde exercised, no more complete controul over 
the destinies of their people, than does a Hizhland 
laird of this free country ia the uineteenti century. 
Their tenants have no leases. Tiley have no ten- 
antright. They are utterly destitute of any valid 
daim in law upon the land. They may improve it 
for another. They may build more commodious 
houses, in order to be charged a higher rent. They 
may drain their land, with the view of paying more 
money per acre; but they have no permanent in- 
terest in the soil. A good landlord balances these 
dificulties ; but though the nature of Highland 
landlords, like that of other cl.isses, admits of varia- 
tion, yet their cireums!ances compel them towards 
a wretched policy. They are generally in debt. 
Seven-eighths of the Highlands and Islands are un- 
der trustees on mortgages. Even the present race 
of Highland landlords are to be more commiserated 
than blamed for this feature of the case. The present 
Duke of Argyle, for example, succeeded to estates 
of tremendous widih and breadth, adinittiing of the 
greatest improvement ; but it is very generally re- 
ported that they are burdened, and yet cannot be 
sold, so that the proprietor being only a life-renter, 
nominally drawing rents which he is obliged to pay 
over to bond-holders, cannot improve his lands, can- 
hot increase produce, but must take the shortest 
way of obtaining so much money, even if it should 
be, as it generally is, a much smaller sum than 
could be otherwise obtained. 
lona, perhaps, was over-peopled ; but the Argyle 
estates are under-peopled. Vast tracts of, un- 
doubtediy, fertile land are waste. Immense sheep 
farms, that in the form of arable farms would rear ten 
times the present number of sheep, have been almost 
stripped of human beings. These sheep farms are 
being in their turn converted into deer forests, in 
order to render the desolation more complete, and 
the land a more dismal and howling wilderness. 
Weare not to describe the progress of the Queen; 
though since the days of James [V. and V. no 
ther sovereign has visited the Western Highlands 
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thousand men. 
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and islands. Weare not to narrate the enthusiasm 
with which her Majesty was received by the High- 
land women, old men, and children; but eur plan 
permits us to mention the remarkable poverty of 
men in these exhibitions. In the moath of August 
1745, the kinsman of the Queen’s ancestors came 
into Loch Eil on a desperate errand, to overthrow 
the British constitution and displace the reigning 
He was welcomed by seven or eight 
The gathering of the Camerons 
joined the Maedonalds and the Mieleans, the Mac- 
leods, and the Frasers, and all the minor tribes. 
Their numbers were imposing ; their bravery was 
undoubted ; they shook to its centre the power of 
England and the best part of Scotlanl. They 
fought their way over battle-fields as victors to 
Derby. They were ultimately defeated, like many 
other adventurers, by their own bad generalship. 
In the month of August 1847, Queen Victoria en- 
tered Loch Eil. Her mission was peaceable ; her 
popularity unbounded. In the Highlands the court 
needed no guard. There was no parade of military. 
There was a gathering of the clans ; but at Fort- 
William there were few to gather. Eighty men 
and boys of all ages, dressed in tartan of all patterns, 
Even the number of men 


family. 


lined the wooden quay! 
who were not in party dress, but had adopted Low- 
land costume, was trifling. If Queen Victoria wants 
to see a gathering of the clans, she must apply to 
Mr. Peto or Mr. Stevenson, or some other railway 
contractor, or go to Toronto or the Missouri prairies, 
and avoid the Sir Evan Camerons and Maccallum- 
mores, and Cluny Maephersons. She is beneath 
the shadow of Ben Nevis, and the clans are not 
there: her barge has floated up Loch Linnhe into 
Loch Eil, but their pibroch never sounds o'er these 
Highland waters. Around, on every cliff and hill, 
in every glade or glen, at every point and almost 
every pinnacle visible in her progress, there were 
ruins of old eastles ; there were marks of old houses ; 
there were furrows on the hills where grass and na- 
tural beechwood strive with heath to maintain the 
supremacy of green. Solitude is on the surface, but 
search the land through and there is strewn thickly 
over it the reliques of a numerous people. It is a 
land of shadows deep and dark—of shadows and of 
sheep. Nowhere else is there seenery more magni- 
ficient—points of view more telling ; nowhere is 
there more natural splendour—where broad waters, 
and high mountains, and deep vales combire to 
furm the most wondrous landscapes. But it is a 
land peeled and bare. A land where industry is 
acrime punished by banishment—where shvep are 
more valuable than men. They ask there for a 
gathering of the clans, and they can only have 1 
gathering of the sheep. 

We remember few finer days of calm and sun- 
shine than that in which her Majesty passed the 
Sound of Mull; and we recollect of no more mag- 
nificent scenery. That, however, it serves not our 
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present object to describe. It will be found by 
tourists sufficiently accomplished for their object in 
the guide-books.* Towards the middle of the Sound, 
on the mainland, the ruins of an old castle on a 
rock were distinetly visible. The royal yacht was 
taken out of its direct course, quite under the rock. 
There are many old castles in these places, and we 
never heard that barons built castles in a land 
where there was no population ; but there is a pe- 
culiar interest attaching to this ruin. It is Ard- 
tornish. Sir Walter Scott, in the Lord of the Isles, 
called it Artornish. Its halls were once crowded 
with vassals. They were the home of chieftains who 
claimed and exercised sovereignity. Their gallies 
or their curraghs crowded the seas. 
remains that they ruled over a numerous people. 
Beside Ardtornish, at present there is one 
white-washed two flat dwelling. It is a greater 
curiosity than Ardtornish Castle. Four or five 
thousand cottages have been cast down to build 
that single house. Four or five thousand hearths 
are cold that this one may be warm. Alike in 
Sutherlandshire and Argyleshire the traces of 
humanity have been obliterated from many dis- 
tricts that this house might be reared beside 
Ardtornish rock. It is the house of the great 
sheep-farmer who conducted a considerable part 
of the clearances of Sutherlandshire, and who 
has been no loser by the subsequent arrangements: 
more, we believe, than ean be said for the Eng- 
lish family who ordered them. This house has 
been built on the principle of adding field to field, 
until there be no room for men to dwell on the 
face of the earth. This garish mansion, there 
fore, represents one principle which destroyed 
the people, and is about to be destroyed by an- 
other. Passing out of the Sound of Mull, far to 
the right, amid the Hebridean archiepelago, a 


No question 


range of blue mountains are visible. They belong | 


to Rum—an island recently purchased by the 
Marquis of Salisbury, another English nobleman, 
who is converting it into a deer-forest, to the ex- 
clusion of sheep with whom the deer will not feed. 
MacCulloch, whose tedious work on the Western 
Isles has been justly and deservedly condemned, 
says of Rum that it is a barren island. But a 
barren island will not support herds of deer. 
They cannot feed on rocks and gravel. They do 
not even greatly relish sea-weed. Our readers 
may rely on this fact, that wherever red deer 
thrive men canlive. If they hear of decr-forests 
they may rest assured that within them there 
must be fertile spots clothed with thick and heavy 
meadows, That is the principle which is swallow- 
ing up Peter Sellars, the owner of Ardtornish, and 
his sheep. The sheep have expelled men, but 





* Passing through Glasgow, Mr. M‘Phun will supply 
them with pocket-guides by land and water, perfectly ac- 
curate so far as we have scen, and not deficient in all that 
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Prince Albert journeyed to the Vale of 
Glencoe—where the high, bare rocks almost 

in the dismal glen,of murder. Beyond a 
deer forest of the Marquis of Breadalhano the 
mences and stretches sixty miles by forty a 
tract of country that might support men, Fr 
Fort-William to Ardverikie the Queen ana} 
suite passed through a moss belonging to a Inet 
English lawyer, Lord Abinger. He jg wy 
recent purchaser, and his predecessor had Jet ; 
land on leases for improvement. It has deen 
improved, and is bearing crops that reproach 
Lord Abinger for allowing—while many seek f,- 
work, and want for food—land extending oper 
many miles to be wasted, and made inte a desert 
because he is anxious to shoot game, Ber « 
game preserve he bought the property, ang 
a game preserve it is used. 

Go on a little way. There is Loch Laggan. 
Ardverikie Lodge is at its eastern extremity 
The land around is another deer forest, It ig 
held in lease by the Marquis of Abercory 
and, lest the deer should be frightened by 
the shadow of human beings, there are few jp 
the neighbourhood. It is a home where a seer 
might dwell and be fed by the ravens. It is not, 
however, a hopeless desert—hcre and thers are 
traces of men—in this place and that are marks 
of civilization. By the loch side, up in secluded 
glens, between the mountains, on the mountain 
sides themselves, we mect fragments of a byegone 
race, Their very graves are hidden, but their 
furrows remain. We speak of the march of 
intelleet-—we write of the progress of civiliza- 
tion—Exeter Hall weeps for the Caffres--the 
emotions of public meetings are given for the 
Negroes. We have sympathy, a very uuavail- 
ing aud cheap sympathy, for Tahiti. We have 
school funds for the Hill Coclies. We have paid 


the deer will expel sheep. From Fort-William 
—~b 


a 





have eloquence for the Sikhs. We have argu 
ments even for the Ameers of Scinde. We have 
nothing for the Celts. Deeds most atrocious are 
done within our own isle, and they are unheeded. 
Lovers of pleasure turn the land into an artificial 
waste, because they can afford to lose its value ; 
while the nation is spoiled of its resources and the 
people banished from their homes, Some 
vigorous effort is needed to rescue the Highlands 
from this retrogression to savage life. Whena 
few years have passed, we may seck in their 
former homes the bare remnants of the Celtic 
races, and have to say they are not, unless the 
progress of depopulation be arrested. The High- 
lands need from their Bhan-Righ and her Par- 
liament two acts, one to repeal the law of 
entail, and another the game laws ; and when 
these are passed, we may expect that the pop 

tion of the Highlands, instead of rapidly de- 
creasing, will rapidly increase, and form 

surest stay amongst her subjects of the Queen 





kind of information which a tourist has time, opportunity 
or inclination to peruse on the journey. 


who reigns and dwells amongst them. 


orators to plead the cause of Hindoo chiefs. We - 
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WILLM AND PROFESSOR NICHOL ON THE | 
EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tur work before us, which has been edited and partly 
gritten by Dr. Nichol, is not of the description which 
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bat gentleman’s previous publications might have led us 
wo expect. Instead of being a general essay, dealing only 
sith the larger truths connected with the subject, and 


: ine g F s ces ' ; 
grveying from an eminence the great social consequences | ta)05 cornisance of man simply as man: the fact 


of the diffusion of education, it is really one which has | 


jescended among the details of the work, exhibiting how 
,]] educational processes ought to be conducted, in order 
to realise the high end which, according to M. Willm, 
education ought to propose, viz., the development and 
exercise in youth of all the higher sentiments and facul- 
ties of our human nature. From the peculiar character 
of the book, itis, as Dr. Nichol esteems it, in the mean- 
time, unique in our literature ; and we can only desire 
that all our teachers, of whatever class, or whatever 
their special object, imbue themselves with M. Willm’s 

, and accommodate their action to his precepts. 
They will find in them, indeed, little that is merely 
technical, and no fixed and unbending rules proposed for 
their acceptance, with the dogmatic air of the pedagogue, 
bat every important process is described and estimated, 
and every practical difficulty discussed and resolved in 
sbservience to the end of all teaching—that, viz., of 
devating the character and expanding the mind, witha 
riew to all subsequent duties of the young entrusted to 
them. It is not in our power to notice more than a few 
characteristics of this important publication. 

I. With a vigour much more determinate than we 
have elsewhere met with, the author and editor both 
take their stand upon the truth, that whatever is accom- 
plished by Government or otherwise in respect of educa- 
tion, must be emphatically for tuk Epucation oF TIE 
Prorte. They claim that on views which assume this 





generality, not merely because the people, rightly so | 


called, far outnumber any special class, but because no 
proper system, whose aim is to establish a fundamental 
education, can have as its characteristic any provision 
which should fit it more for one class of society than for 


| most with any direct and conscious purpose. 


within every community ; but the time required for thi 
special Education is comparatively so small, its difficultie 
so inconsiderable, and its total cffeets—viewing it as par 
of a great whole—so little important, that in the existin 
condition of this country at least, no serious harm coul 
arise by our intrusting it to those irregular and voluntar 
endeavours which every community, possessed of any in 
telligence, is sufficiently apt to realise for itself. The ob- 
ject so closely involving our interests and responsibilities 
is manifestly that grand fundamental Education which 


we have to consider is merely the plain one—that the 
educable young within these realms amount to a certain 
number ; and the consequent demand of true policy is, 
that we use all possible means, so that, as these minds 
grow up, they may increase in strength and freedom, and 
be aided and not repressed by surrounding cireumstances, 
in their efforts to unfold their innate virtue and riches. 
When framing a system of National Education then, we 
may be assured that we have fallen into seme erroneous 
view of what we ought to accomplish, if we find ourselves 
encumbered at the outset by references to social con- 
ditions, or that our efforts are being deprived of their 
essential universality, by consideration of arbitrary <is- 
tinctions ; just because no conceivable condition or ar- 
rangement of society ought for one moment to atfeet our 
desire that every man be moral and religious, his in- 
tellect trained to the contemplation of Truth, and fa- 
miliarised with the order and the beauties of the Uni- 
verse. The practices of life will determine regarding 
the occupation of the individual's time; but, be that 
occupation what it may, those sentiments and powers 
ought to have been developed in infancy, and cultured 
during youth, so that his duties he performed, and all 
circumstances used and enjoyed, as befits a rational and 
aspiring “being ; and, indeed, it is matter for great re- 
Joicing, that the order of the world itself, irrespeetive of 
inan’s will, or at least of his specific plans, contains pro- 
visions for this essential education, which the negleet or 
ignorance of society have failed, hitherto, to render cf 
non-etiect. With the idea of what this universal educa- 
tion ought to be, in one’s mind, accompanied by a giance 
alike at the inadequate numbers, and the wretched cha- 
racter of the majority of our popular schools, one cannot 
avoid recognising—in the mere facet of the existence of 
order, and of progress, however slow—the presence ot 
conservative energies in human socivtics, that live and act 
without the aid of Statesmanship, and are unconnected al- 
It would 
seem as if the advance of civilisation may m so far be 
wrought out, apart from reflection, and solely by those in- 


_ stincfs belonging to man’s lof.ier nature, which—whatevcr 


another—far less can it be exclusive, or burdened with | 


wrangements that would prevent the extension of its 
benefits to all classes. 


“One cannot miss observing that, if the foregoing is a 
true statement of the object and aim of Education, our 
attempts to establish a practical and worthy scheme ean 
never have a special or limited character, but must always 
assume the form of an effort to provide an Education 
emphatically for the Prorue. 
developing of a mind, in which the task essentially consists, 


the power ot circumstance—are capable in so far of realix- 
ing an order of their own. The common Life of the masses 
of society manifests, indeed, throughout its entire eonsti- 
tution, the power and upward tendency of these instinets ; 


' for wherever we discern moderation, trustful endeavour, 


This forming, or rather | 


is dependent in nowise either on the social condition or so- | 


cial destination of that mind ; it is a duty to be performed 
wards it, simply because it is endowed with our common 

nature; and the fulfilment of that duty is commend- 
ed to every selfish civil polity, simply by the fact, that the 
aquisition gained to society by means of the right culture 


of the individuals composing it, is a substantial and high | 
*quisition—whatever the social conditions within which | 


they may be placed. Doubtless, there is also a special 
® professional Education—an Education that should be 
“ulded according to the probable social destination of 
tie mind acted on, or by its relation with those classes 
in the present stage of civilisation, necessarily exist 





and the civic virtues, we ought to recognise a freedom won 
— hitherto unaided—from the sternest necessity : so that, 
while performing a paramount duty, we are yet, in our 
efforts to upraise these masses, only working along with 
the natural course of the world, and hastening the realisa- 
tion of an end prepared for by all the arrangements of 
Providence. The elevation of Man is the most visible 
among the purposes of the existing scheme of things; to 
speak in the language of philosophy, it is the World's 


‘most determinate Final Cause : in seeking to advance it 


by Education, we therefore act in harmony with manifold 
resistless agencies : nor, if the task be understood ariytr, 
is it possible but that we must prevail.’’ 

I. Starting with this clear and comprehensive object, 
the author, or rather authors, proceed to discuss the 
mode by which it may be realised. Their plans and eug~ 
gestions are in every point of view most valuable, because 
they have always a complexion essentially practical : jhe 
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most important part of this division of the work, how- | the supposed teaching of our Church's Catechisms - 


ever, is the detailed and systematic separation of culture + igre ke tet ext pe ” seme it became a 

from mere instruction, and the full exposition of the | st ee 1 by dethieon: earth se Ge vests likely to be 
. . , eS r *. 

laws and processes by which the attainment of both may | tion in Natural Scien¢e. It were twdices t Mstrye. 


be insured. It is not speaking too strongly to allege that | the absurdities in practice to which this new yiey 


the confusion of these objects has been hitherto the | aa, aps ie mie a neeeae al Gee Principle.» 
ge | displa 0 Ne, 
greatest barrier in the way of the diffusion of a sound | t r tt Pe patongs ard, the whole cf Cuvier 
» ie ' ? canoes _ technical classification— the teacher, as it was tn ees 
education. Instruction, or the communication of infor- difficult to see, not in the least understanding ee 


mation, being the most flashy or visible result of teaching» the children having had no means of understanding the 

¢ real distinctions sustaining the nomenclature they wen 
required to repeat and learn by rote !*—The seconj eg 
: would refer to is this :-— Children inust never be requi.a 
were the chief, instead of a very subordinate end ;— {0 /varn anything ina way that would necessitate the, 


our systematie writers and also our practical educators 
have forthe most part looked on that subject as if it 


sys . ot aie .y 21g learni , , heeane - 3 r 
hence the prevalling misconception that no general sys-  unlearning it, at a subsequent period, when their pes. 


| sons are more developed. If it is not allowable to brir 

the ehild’s faculties into contact with Subjects to mu 
: . | management of which they are not competent, and which 
a peculiar set of facts and ideas. Now, both M. Willm | therefore they cannot possess as real knowledge, ” 
and Dr. Nichol are profoundly impressed with the con- equally forbidden to disfigure knowledge, or to 


tem ean suit all classes, inasmuch as each class is, ac- 
cording to its condition, required to be conversant with 


it i§ 
prese:: 
viction that education, in its only true significance, is map ’ 
- ia ‘ hr Ti ; ’ . become comprehensible by the undeveloped mind, Ths 
: \+ a vr ‘ av . - - : . “ 
mainly equivalent to culture or training. ney “Y © error inherent in neglect of this rule is very serious and 
. . . . . . . . jn om & , 
down as its chicf object to evolve and strengthen all | I: kewise easily discerned. Although the child has not, as in 
those fundamental sentiments—those ideas of right, of the former case, been asked to receive what he cannot 


° . . Sf 2 i ; ¢ 
religion, of taste, and those aptitudes to discern order, | understand, and what to him is therefore a caput mor. 
_ tuum, he is yet made to reccive as real what is virtually 


whose eminent possession is the main distinction of | false ; and the falsity of which he must discover just as 
humanity ; and instruction is regarded simp!y as a means | his intellect expands, is feelings in regard of his rel. 
to accomplish this prime object—as the light, in short, tions to what is true are thus injuriously interfered with, 
directs us along those paths where we may best discover | and the nee valusble faculty of the mind—the power, 

sy ; | viz. (0 BELIEVE, impaired by the knowledge that he has 
the modes of duly exercising and strengthening our men-  pejjeved what is untrue. No man, who has ever thought. 


tal powers. By the excellent efforts of Mr. Stow, these | fully descended among the sources of the strength of ou 


principles have already obtained wide acceptance in this being, would wilfully tamper with that moral freshness, 


+e , ie _ which so unwillingly gives admission to the idea of an un- 
country ; but still we had no such guide as Mr. WiJm, reality in the communications of the surrounding world; 


who has followed these through all their applications, and fur it it has the beauty, it has also the delicacy of the 
determined the influence they should have over the con- newly-fallen snow—even a breath will sully it. But, be- 
ducting of every branch of education. The following is | sides, the task to be accomplished by the instruction of the 
highly important on this subject ;—we again quote from | young-—ae Tie Se demanting this misropremegeye 
ae th ot science—can receive no aid from any such means, 
Dr. Nichol :— |The object in view is not to make children conceive 
* } a : . 2 . . . 

‘«In respect of the kind of Jnstruction a child ought to | that they comprehend this or that particular science; 
receive in elementary schools, there appear only two | bat to acquaint them with those facts which science 
rules of paramount importance ; and, notwithstanding | has shown to be of greatest consequence, and which 
the recent advances of the art of teaching in this country, | 27¢ nevertheless quite within their reach. ‘To makes 
: up | child acquainted with the mere form of any science is ot 


we would still do well to have them steadily in our | ; ; 

thoughts. ‘The first rule is this, that Jistruction should | 2° value whatever ; but every science should be used asa 
never be given so as to interfere with, or be hostile | light of instruction, in so far as it shows what are 
to, the higher work of Education, whose aim is the | those emphatic—those critical points in the course ot 
strengthening of the fuculties, intellectual and moral. | Nature’s proceeding with which—as the least — 
This rule, rightly interpreted, would interpose decisive | CXPOuents of her order—we ought to familiarise t 
negatives ; but it also leaves to Instruction a wide and , OP©™™S mind. In this respect, science, in its wee 
unchecked range. It does not imply that no sentiment or | state, ought everto be the guide of the teacher ; “a 
affection be nourished until its utilities are demonstrated, | he must superadd an art of his own—the power, Viz., 
for we hold that the child’s mind is no tabula rasa, but a present these in the manner that will interest the young. 
fruitful source of energies, which would act in any world, J uasins from the texture of most elementary works ye 
and under any combination of circumstances ; neither does | '" circulation in this country, one would be inclined yon 
it imply that our scholar must be retained in ignorance fer that the art of popular exposition is synonymous ut 
of his neecssary subservience to those regularly-oecurring | ‘eration for inaccuracy and clumsiness ; but, oe 
actions of external nature, which environ us from our | ¢St#mated, it requires powers both elevated and bi bes 
births—until their laws are made manifest to his reason ; | te*hnieal knowledge merely, but knowledge in the “ 
for this would be to forget that one chief end of Education sense—knowledge that can rightly epedeamay 2 the 
and Instruction is to aid and interpret the action of the gard of the sciences; and, what is still more di wy 
world, and that Education of Fate which cannot be post- faculty of falling back, by aid of our undesrie 
poned, and which is incessant: but it certainly does im- pathies, among those impulses and vivid concep 


ply that we seek not by ambitious efforts to force forward oa 
the child’s knowle!ge, or attempt to affix to his mind ac- | * In the ensuing volume, miny excellent ye | rene 
cumulations of facts into contact with which he has not | on the mode of treating the separate subjects of LeteR 
naturally ceme, and unconnected with any theory into | tion are recommended by the experience of M. ee 
which—for a sanction to any rule of conduct, or an ex- | #gtee with them generally ; though to sone oa 
planation of augit attractive to his curiosity—he would should demur: for instance, I doubt the eritt 


be in- 
naturally inquire. A singular change took place some 


of some of his views as to History; and 1 re set 
; ot j. ? i iv f ment to b 

years aco, in the opinions prevalent in Scotland relative clined to gives much larger develop i 

to the Instruction fitting for youth. It cannot be gainsaid, 


it 
of Geography. These, however, are only specialties : : 
. ; : ; . spirit of the counsel given by this author Is always bist 
that, until the time I refer to, only very narrow views | and unexceptional. He fails also in a due 
had been acted on in this matter—instruction being con- | the importance of an early knowledge of the great traths 
fined to the acquisition of arts merely instrumental, and | and facts of Physiology. 








sciences in a false and illogical form, in order that they 
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ofachild. The loftiest minds—at least in respect 
ghich the external world is interpreted to the warm 
of have invariably been those who have written 


successfully for the instruction of youth; and 1| _ 
| Liberality or no liberality. 


| are you in the momentous affair of consolidating a national 
| education, to seek to conciliate where actual conciliation 
| is impossible, unless by sacrifices virtually destructive of 
the most important principles on which every such sys- 
| tem ought to be founded; or openly acknowledging a 
| difficulty that cannot be overcome ? Is it not more manly, 


it a great misfortune, that so few finished scholars 

god aceurate thinkers have, amongst us, thought fit to em- 

themselves in this work.* The deficiency in our native 

ure, however, 1s now being well supplied by impor- 

sfrom abroad: in Germany, at least, there is no 

lack of either disposition or power to interpret Nature, so 

that her mighty voice reach effectively the meanest of her 
children.”’ 


The great subject which now divides opinion in this 


country, as to the practicability ofa united education of the | 
gildren of all religious sects, is fully discussed in these | 
es. M. Willm rather leans to the idea that, where | 


the differences of opinion are very great, the preferable 
plan is an education entirely separate. Dr. Nichol’s 
yiews, on the contrary, tend to the opposite conclusion, 
and he has expended much effort and skill in the attempt 
toinduce our different churches to look more at those 
grand fundamental principles, in respect to which they all 
agree, than to the minor divergencies which separate 
them. He is not, of course, in the least desirous to un- 
dervalue the importance of those points of dissension, but 
he thinks that, in general, they are not what the laws of 
2 well-considered system of education would permit to be 
impressed upon a child. M. Willm has probably been 
induced to the conclusion to which he evidently inclines, 
by the peculiar circumstances in which the question must 
be presented to any Frenchman. The difficulty there 
arises, not because of disagreement among Protestants, 
but from the separation between Protestant and Catholic ; 
and it must never be forgotten that considerations come 
into play here, which neither do nor can operate in any 
other view of the question. Not only are these disagree- 
ments in this case respecting religious doctrine, but the 
fundamental canons of morality are different, and the par- 
ties could not coalesce on any common principle as the 
fandamental one of education. How is it possible, for 
instance, that a teacher in such a common school could 
develop the supreme authority and independence of con- 
science, while one-half of his pupils virtually acknowledge 
another power as supreme—the power which alone is in- 
fallible, and which holds in its hands the privilege of con- 
ferring absolution? How can an honest and effective 
organization be formed on the basis of the freedom of edu- 
cation—or the essential basis, that we have to do with 
the culture of the moral and intellectual faculties, but 
that we have not to do with the formation of opinions, so 
long as you propose to include the members of a powerful 
thurch, which holds, as inseparable from its constitution, 
that even the sacred Scriptures must be held under lock 
until opened by the key of the priest—which, in fact, 
revolts from all real freedom, and whose whole consistent 
and persisted efforts in the work of education has been to 
extinguish personality, which is at war with that healthful 
variety, characteristic of a healthful and unfettered nature, 
and longs after that dull, that compressed, and half-dead 


* This expression is probably too sweeping. Several ex- 

t works on the Order of Na.ure, suited to the young, 

have of late been published in this country ; although we 
May still derive much aid from our continental neigh- 
rs. [am glad to specify, as one of the best, and, in 
asa pattern—Parrerson's Zoology for Schools. 1 
hope my excellent friend will carry on—beyond his ori- 





®nal designs—a task for which his own freshness of cha- 
Meer so admirably fits him. 
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| uniformity, which any one may see in the courts of Stony- 
| hurst? 


It is of no use disguising the realities of this question. 
It simply amounts to this— 


as well as more honest and wise, to resign at once the 
advantages to be gained otherwise by a common action ? 
With all his desire for common education, M. Willm 
has arrived at this conclusion in the existing position of 
France ; and, judging from the tenor of a brief notice, 
this conclusion, in such circumstances, does not appear 
repugnant to the opinions of his editor. Fortunately, 
however, this peculiar difficulty is of less consequence in 
Great Britain ; and in so far as the varieties of our Pro- 
testant churches are concerned, Dr. Nichol’s earnest and 
elaborate pleadings on behalf of unity are entitled to 
every consideration. With regard to one minor point in 
this inquiry, viz., the propriety of those religious tests 
which still bar access to the chairs of our universities, 
we think he is eminently successful ; and as the subject 
is of great and pressing moment, we subjoin the para- 
graph referring to it, and an important note attached :— 


‘* One practical result of these views seems eminently 
important. Moved by anxiety that a religious spirit 
shall pervade all teaching—or, in other words, that this 
important part of Man’s nature shall in nowise be re- 
pressed or held in abeyance—the Founders of many of 
our Educational Institutions (among others, of the Scottish 
Universities) have sought to secure fitting dispositions 
in the Instructor, by demanding that, previous to his 
induction in office, he subscribe the special articles of a 
Church. Now, in many cases, this subscription may be 
defensible on other grounds ; it may, for instance, form 
part of a general ecclesiastical system : in this place, how- 
ever, I simply desire to examine the propriety and effi- 
cacy of the practice, in relation to the foregoing special 
end ; and, considered exclusively in this respect, | can see 
no barrier to our immediate and direct condemnation of 
all such usages. It would seem to follow at once, troin 
our previous discussions, that the power of treating even 
the science of Morals, religiously, has nothing to do with 
the considerations which may guide the teacher's chowe 
among the Churches of these lands ; and, assuredly, it is 
still more manifest that the relations between our religious 
sentiments and the results of the Physical Sciences, are 
altogether remote from the questions about which sects 
usually differ. ‘There is, however, a further consideration 
entitled to great weight in this matter. I have said that, 
to secure that the teacher be a religiously-disposed man, 
it is unnecessary to descend among these disputed details: 
but it is even more than unnecessary ; such subscriptions 
are wholly unfitted to realise that object. The qualicy 
of mind desired, be it recollected, is what a powerlul 
English Journal—the Quarterly Review—has well named 
Reiciousness ; while these Articles are mere formulas, 
expressing certain views of the logical relations existi g 
between metaphysical or religious ideas. The religious- 
ness of a man’s nature consists in the clearness with which 
he apprehends these ideas themselves ; in the depth, in 
short, to which they have penetrated among his senti- 
ments and affections ; but the most acute and skillul dis- 
cussions may be conducted, with regard to their logieus 
relations, by persons who have only the slightest appre- 
hension of them, and over whom, practically, as efficient 
principles of life and action, they have comparatively littie 
power. A man, in short, may be a thoroughly religious wan, 
who, either from inattention to the subject, or a deficivney 
of the logieal powers, has no interest in sets of articles. 
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and, on the other hand, that anomaly is easily explained 
which presents us so frequently with high and severe 
Churchmen—stern and rigid su of systems of Arti- 
acles, and other dogmatic forms—who exhibit withal only 
very slight susceptibility in respect of religious impres- 
sions. There is not, as is commonly supposed, any hypo- 
crisy in this state of mind. It isa real, and not an assumed 
or pretended state—arising in the activity of the logical 
faculties, and the comparative inertness of the powers of 
contemplation ; and it has an exact counterpart in a pheno- 
menon already referred to, connected with the cultivation 
of physical science. Men, as I previously stated, are far 
from uncommon, who, while enjoying the greatest pleasure 
in the analytic representation and development of assumed 
physical laws, have yet but imperfect powers to sift 
thoroughly the physical facts on which alone laws can be 
founded ; and, in the same manner, it is quite possible that 
a mind have much interest in the processes and investi- 
gations of systematic, or, rather, of dogmatic theology, 
without a corresponding power to descend into the far 
profounder region of the Ixtvitions. If we want 
Reicion, then, let us correct this serious mistake. It is 
indeed a mistake most serious, and it would have driven 
from the service of the Universities of Scotland men to 
whom they have often owed the preservation and ex- 
tension of their repute, had not the evil been averted by 
a usual consequence of the existence of laws practically 
inapplicable to their object—viz, a systematic breach of 
the formal obligation, through the general consent that it 
be regarded as a dead letter. But this corrective— 
however otherwise welcome —involves the hazard of 
lamentably weakening some ef the most important sanc- 
tions of morality.’’* 































































The foregoing argument leaves nothing wanting in 
point of force, but it does in respect of its application. 
Why limit its conclusions to the case of the Universities ? 


deeper, blot on our Scottish educational policy—the sec- 
tarianism of our parish schools? Is it not intolerable 
that, with the words of liberalism, and harmony, and a 
united system, ever on the outercurve of their lips, these 


ministers of ours shall stand by in abeyance, while, under 





* The considerations in the text seem to me quite ade- 
quate to establish the entire inutility or inapplicability of 
our existing tests in Scotland; but they go much farther 
—they show the necessary erroneousness of any Positive 
Test whatsoever. Unless where purely dogmatic Theo- 
logical teaching is coneerned, what we want is, religious 
dispositions ov susceptibilities ; character indeed, and not 
opinion. The former, it is evident, cannot be assured by 
the mere assent of the reasoning powers to any set of sys- 
teimatic articles: its existence or non-existence, its 
strength or weakness, wil! be indicated only as other points 
of men’s character are indicated; and the Authority which 
has the power of selecting the Instrnetor need never be at 
auy loss in reaching a conclusion on the subject. Accord- 
ingly, our Scottish Universities, in their recent efforts 
to induce the Legislature to unshackle them from these 
tests, very wisely abandoned the attempt, merely to improve 
and enlarge the presentones; and declared at once against 
the principle of Positive Tests—proposing to retain a very 
simple, negative, precautionary declaration, binding the 
incumbent lo teach nothing contrary to the standards of the 
Established Church.—Fan\y in last summer, I enjoyed the 
high p'easure of spending a morning with our ever-lameut- 
ed Cuatmens ; and on the conversation turning to the sub- 
ject, I had the satisfaction to hear him declare, after much 
and repeated consideration, that,in his opinion, this settie- 


ment of the question ought to be accounted satisfactory by ; 
tion, in which—in so far as public precautions and arrange 


all parties. Other eminent men inthe Free Church, as well 
as the leading clergymen belonging to various Dissenting 
bodies, have since then given forth similar opinions; so 
that there appears reason to believe, that the Legislature 
would meet no insuperable obstacle in dealing boldly with 
the question, I would add—to prevent misconception— 
that the Scottish Universities do not hold any Ecclesiasti- 
cal rank, equivalent to what is occupied by those of Oxford 
and Cambridge; the question here simply “ing, as to the 
fitness of the required signatures t9 insure wue regard to 
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the goad of a galling practical injustice, other n..: 
are spreading their own special schools over the ag 
and thus rendering an amicable adjustment of Pi... 
not only remote but impracticable? Cannot those 
discern that, while they sleep and dream of their favourizs 
** difficulties,’’ plans are being formed inconsistent wich 
the termination we all wish, and money sunk in the ere. 
tion of school-houses, in many cases Unnecessary, untosg 
through the demands of this prolonged and most te 
for insult? Or even without regard to the seb 
where now all our Whig hopes, as to the Whig reforms 
even of the Universities? Must the Free Church hays 
erected theirs, and our rump of aristocracy theirs, he 
the now formidable United Secession theirs, before Lord 
John can gather nerve enough to disregard the « sound. 
ing brass’’ of Dr. Ilill, and to see unmoved the ominoys 
shake of Dr. Lee’s head? It is, indeed, a most sickenine 
conclusion, but we fear it has come to this, that talk is 
easier than action; that a premier tn posse may be very 
great and very brave, but that the power of realising 3 
high policy rarely belongs to hearts reared withiy the 
‘fcold shade’’ of an aristocracy. It pleases Lord Johp 
to discourse patronisingly of the people : let him not for. 
get THAT HIS RIVAL BELONGS-TO THEM. 

Our space will permit a reference to only one 
other subject, suggested by this valuable and comprehen. 
sive work. ‘llere is no hope for an effective and well. 
ordered system of National Education until we assure g 
supply of adequate teachers; and it is perfectly clear 








religion in teaching. 





“ , , je | that we cannot do this merel sit 
Why permit the continuance of that much larger, if not | - re 7 ely by looking for learmed 


men. Learning is an element, and an essential one ; bat 
there is required, besides, tie knowledge of the relations 
of all science to that young mind, and the study of these 
relations is a new and difficult science, nowhere at present 
cultivated in Great Dritain. 

Nor is the knowledge of this science even sufficieat. 
The teacher ought to know it, and to be a man capable 
of applying it—he should be a moral engiacer, alike 
scientifically and practically; he should know how w 
draw his plans, and also be fitted by his own labour w 
work them out. Now, this all points to the institation 
of normal schools, as a first element towards the erection 
of a good national system. In fact, if government had be- 
gun rightly, or with sufficient knowledge of the necessities 
of their enterprise, they might have expended £100,0 
for one, two, or even three years, in the erection of such 
seminaries. Dr. Nichol writes on this point as follows. 
To one suggestion we would carnestly solicit the atten 
tion of those who have at present influence in our Uni- 
versities :-— 

‘« It cannot fail to be inferred, from the whole bearieg 
of these rapid remarks, and it will be impressed mach 
more strongly by the careful study of M. Willm’s work, 
how entirely the suceess of every well-ordered seheme 
Education must depend for its success on the character of 
the teachers whose services it can command. ‘There B, 
perhaps, no other elemeut essential to success m0 


ments are concerned—our country is so deficient, as™ 
is in this. To state the case plainly, we have at this me 
ment no fixed plan in the appointment of our 

and no source from which we can safely draw them. Mea 
of talent, and with suitable conscientiousness, will, uw 
doubtedly, soon adapt themselves to any position, 
ever novel, which can be mastered by diligence; bet 
assuredly that is not a state in which any country should 
remain, which constrains it to trust, for the 
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fanctions $0 vital, to persons chosen almost at random, , 


a prepared for their duty by no suitable instruction 
jn their science or art. A teacher, in fact, requires, 
his ‘fcation, the knowledge at once of a peculiar 
ans and ofan art to realise his knowledge. The sci- 
we of Pedagogy is quite peculiar, and is not involved in, 
communicated by, acquaintance with other literature or 
ye Like the Science (as distinct from the Art) of 
Civil Engineering, for instance, it supposes the knowledge 
of other sciences ; but it has its own important theory 
sine which is to expiscate ru’es for the application of 
dese acicnces to practical affairs. Asa first essential, 
che teacher must know the character and acquisitions ofa 
gell-formed mind: and these he may learn in the world, 
sod by the discipline of our Universities : but he must 
know ‘besides, as his own peculiar science, the rules 
ghich should guide his efforts in impressing this full | 
snd complete character, by degrees, on the mind of | 
sdvancing manhood; but this knowledge he has ‘now | 
no aid whatever in acquiring. Pedagogy is neither | 
\oral Philosophy nor Natural Philosophy, nor Latin or | 
Greek literature ; although, to profess it, a man must he 
able to use all these, in so far, as his instruments : but, in 
rsard of whatever it is beyond these, a teacher in this | 
country can at present obtain no information, at the 
completest of the great institutions of our realm. Assuredly | 
it would be well, if distinct chairs of Pedagogy were at- | 
tached at the carliest moment to every University in these | 
Idands ; but if that cannot be accomplished—if Govern- 


| 


ment, agitated by any fears, are disinclined to propose it — | 
may we not expect that combinations among the professors 
will—as in the case of Civil Engincering—at an early op- | 
portunity supply the void? I am aware that, to accom- 
plish such a course of teaching, with the entire success | 
we desiderate, no combination would suffice; for that 
would require the unity which can be imprinted on a | 
subject ouly by the survey of one capable mind: but | 
sil] there are men connected with our Scottish Universi- 
ties whose attention could not be turned, even partially, | 
to such a matter, without the accomplishment of the most 
eminent services. I would therefore earnestly suggest, | 
that, without farther delay, those who are interested in 
the advancement of Education, signify a wish that Courses | 
of Lectures, of the description I have referred to, be | 
forthwith established. But, besides having a knowledge | 
of their peculiar Sctence, teachers should be experienced | 
in their Art—in the practical methods of dealing with 
youth. They are not mere closet inquirers, but working | 
inquirers—men who not only require to know how work | 
is W be done, but, at the same tiine, ean do it. Now there | 
ismo means by which experience can be obtained, in the 
etersise of teaching, except through Norwat Scuoors, | 
More necessary than any scientific teaching of Pedagogy, 
this cannot be obtained unless through new institutions. | 
There is no public establishment in this country to which | 
these could rightly be attached ; and therefore we must at 
once seek for a new and extensive organisation.* In 
every shire in the land there ought to. be a Normal | 
Schoo! capable of training teachers, adequate to the full 
supply of its district; and these of course ought to con- 
laet, or aid in conducting, the Elementary Schools of the | 
town, and the higher schools or Central Academies of the | 
rect. The need for such schools is so amply unfolded | 
by M. Willm, that I shall not dwell on it; it is, in | 
fret, suffciently manifest, to have extracted special pro- | 
"sions from every advanced Government of Europe. 
Mach of M. Willrn’s advocacy will be found unnecessary | 
ere—[ mean where he speaks so anxiously of the suffi- | 
Geney of the guarantees that may be given to Govern- | 
ment. The Government of this country has out lived | 
*a7 special carefulness about such guarantees—its first 
is, that the people be intelligent enough to un- 
nd its designs. The jealousy we have to eombat, 
*i have said, in the text, that we have as yet no pubiic 
astuiution of this kind, such as we require; but there are 
“veral excellent private ones. I would specify among 
the great Diocesan Normal School of Chester, which, 
ine management of the Rev. Mr. Rigg, leaves very 
to be desired. Sve, for details, the recent work of 
Mr. Key of Cambridge. 
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springs from the opposite quarter—the jealousy of some 
of the people of any movement of Government towards 
their enlightenment and elevation, lest it covertly involve 
what is sinister.. This is probably the price that every 
Government must pay for errors. In the case of 
ours, sectarian wishes have disappeared ; and it is really, 
in all chief respects, ahead of the people: but the memory 
of the past cannot in a day be effaced ; and measures are 
apt to be interpreted according to the practices of an 
effete policy, probably on!y the more readily, if they point 
to good which the general intelligence is not sufficiently 


_ developed to account desirable, or at least to view as es- 


' 
} 


pecially urgent.’’ 


We would have concluded here, but that our previous 


| quotations are all from Dr. Nichol’s dissertation. The 


following passage on moral education, from the treatise 
of M. Willm, is eminently characteristic of that work. 


It abounds in such passages, manifesting the rare combi- 


_tation of a wise and profound philosophy with those 


practical instincts, which even, apart from reflection, ap- 
pear to inform some minds almost instantaneously of the 
The perusal of this extract will 
amply uphold our recommendation of the book to the 
eareful study of all parents and teachers :— 

‘« The great defect of most of the moral stories related to 


right mode of action. 


| children is their fictitious character. They too often show 


vice corporeally punished, and virtue rewarded in the 
same manuer. Now, without referring to what is anti- 
christian and immoral in this method of interpreting the 
ways of Providence upon the earth, is there no danger of 
increasing, by such means, that selfishness which morality 
should overcome? Is it not to be feared, that when the 
child has become a man, he will find the real world so 
different from this ideal world, that his morality may be 
scriously compromised ? 

‘* Let the children be taught, by examples drawn rather 
from real life, the natural consequences of vice and of 
virtue ; let them be made aware of the evils and shame, 
sufferings and remorse, which the former brings after it, 
of all that is noble and great in the latter, and of the ad- 
vantages, aud the pure and inward joys it affords. Let 
them be made, for instance, to observe the confusion in 
which the liar involves himself when he wishes to support 
his falsehoods, and to what contempt he is exposed when 
betrayed by his own contradictions. Let them be told of 
the faral consequences of incontinence, idleness, impro- 
bity, envy, hatred, and anger, of all the vices and bad 
passions. On the other hand, let them be made to un- 
derstand how probity produces confidence and esteem, and 
therefore eredit and prosperity, the happy consequences 
of moderation, of the love of labour, of temperance, and 
kindness, of all good qualities, and of all virtues. But 
let them be afterwards male to hate vice for itself, as an- 
worthy of a iational being, disgraceful and degrading to 
man, and to love virtue for its own sake, on account of 
its inherent dignity and beauty. Let crime appear to 
them miserable in the midst of the greatest prosperity, 
and only the more hateful when trivmphaat ; and let 
virtue shine forth as worthy of envy, even when loaded 
with misfortunes; and the more beautiful when it requires 
to make great efforts and sacrifices to support itself. 

‘In this way the conscience will be devolped and the 
moral seuse become strenger and more refined; Duty 
will be imposed on the Will, gifted with the highest au- 


thority ; and it will become difficult, if not impossible, to 


fail in an obligation, presented to the mind with due 
clearness, and to the reason with the character of neces- 
sity. But man is not a pure intelligence ; his worldly 
interests, the inclivations of his physical nature, aud 
his passions from within, constituting a power, not ne- 
cessarily hostile, but often opposed to his moral na- 
ture, and frequently leading him astray. And as science 
alone is insufficient to guide the mariner into a safe 
haven, without the assistance of tl: courageous pilot, 
who has strength adequate to guid» uim through the 
waves and tempest, so man requires, besides the knowledge 
of what is right, the firmness and constancy necessary to 
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enable him to resist the solicitations of the senses and the’ Another work not relating to the famine, but ws 


storms of passion. ‘To teach him to govern his desires, 
and to regulate his passions by prudence and in conformity 
with the principles of reason, to exercise his moral cou- 


| before its time, by an eccentric lady, natips 
| New York, who left her home, crossed the A d 


rage and to strengthen his will, is the second object of | travelled over a largerportion of Ireland on foot and by 


moral education. Children must be early accustomed to 
resist their natural inclinations, to rule their prssionate 
desires, and to command their emotions. This habit can 
only be acquired by exercise and constant effort. The 
more we allow passion to rule over us, the more difficult 
is it to overcome it, and the more we become its slave ; 
but strength of Will also increases with success. Hence 
the importance of good habits acquired in infancy and 
youth. Besides instruction, enlightening the conscience 
and forming the moral judgment, the means to be em- 
ployed to endow reason with the strength needful to sub- 
due the passions and unlawful desires are—the counsels 
of prudence, a lively sense of the dignity of human nature, 


and especially the voice of Religion. We shall elsewhere | 


see what discipline can effect with regard to this. Now 
all such means are at the commond of teachers, seconded 
by our pastors. It is especially in this latter task that 
the intervention of Religion is indispensable to the cause 
of Morality. Religiously educated, our children will not 
fail to walk in the ways of God, which are those of jus- 
tice, truth, purity, and humanity. Let God, therefore, 
be presented to them, not only as the Creator and Ruler 
of the Universe, but as the Author and Guardian of that 
Moral Law which He himself has written on our hearts. 
Let the voice of couscience be to them what in reality it 
is—the voice of God: it will not on that account be more 
binding, but it will be more imposing, more powerful, and 
more sacred. Above all, let them seek in prayer, in the 
habit of raising their minds to God, and of filling their 
souls with the thought of the Infinite, a refuge against 
misfortune, and, at the same time, strength to resist 
evil.’’ 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 


We have received a number of books and pamphlets 
respecting the state of Ireland and the causes of the recent 
famine. Ifa country could be saved by the multitude of 
books, Ireland would be happy. There seems to have 
been quite a rage to write and publish regarding Ireland, 
on the part of many who did not consider acquaintance 
with the subject treated essential to authorship. We 
are compelled to leave unnoticed many pamphlets which 
display prominently that characteristic, and many of 
even higher pretensions. We have, for example, ‘‘ The 
Claim of Ireland,’’ a sermon by Mr. Thom of Liverpool. 
It is a production at latest for the last century, and treats 
largely of the penal laws. We have a somewhat similar 
production by the Roman Catholic Bishop of New York ; 
and indeed there is a very general notion that England 
oppresses Ireland most miserably, whereas, irrespective 
of the church which the peasantry do not attend, Eng- 
land is not guilty on this charge. Ircland oppresses Ire- 
land. The superior distrains the serf. Insufficient te- 
nure hampers the tenant; and a land untilled becomes a 
land of misery. 

Upon this subject we cordially recommend ‘ Six 
Weeks in Ireland, by William Bennett,’’* a generous 
Englishman, a member of the Society of Friends, who 
visited Ireland to dispense the liberal bounty of that 
body. The work is cheap—full of daguerreotype draw- 
ings from life—not, of course, ordinary drawings, but 
plain pen-and-ink sketches ; by which one may compre- 
hend the whole matter that came under the writer's in- 


spection. 





* London: Charles Gilpin. 


| car, slept in the cheapest lodging-houses often, dig a! 
| the work as part of her special duty, and has Written 
_ book for the same reason. The work js rather ‘ 
| but not more voluminous than interesting ; and if 
party, desirous of knowing more thon he at Present fy 
| been told of the Irish peasants, should order from ig 
| bookseller, ‘‘ Ireland’s Welcome to the Stranger’ *_y, 
| will not be disappointed. The lady is a member Of the 
| Total Abstinence societies, not merely from intoxicatin» 
| drinks—for which she deserves all praise—byt also, as ve 
learn incidentally, from tea, and from the flesh of animal, 
| a degree of self-denial in which we CANNOt Convenient!y 
' join. Her tour was undertaken in 1844 and 18454 


| years when the Repeal agitation was in a crisis: and the 
precise objects in view when it was undertaken are thy 
described :-— 


“«*Remember, my children,’ said my father, ‘thas 
the Trish are a suffering people ; and when they come ty 
your doors, never send them empty away.’ It was in 
the garrets and cellars of New York that I first became 
acquainted with the Irish.peasantry, and it was there | 
saw they were a suffering peopie. Their patience, their 
cheerfulness, their flow of blundering, hap-hazard, 
wit, made them to me a distinct people from all | had 
seen. Often, when seated at my fireside, have I said to 
those most dear to my heart, ‘ God will one day allow 
me to breathe the mountain air of the sea-girt coast of 
Ireland, to sit down in their cabins, and there learn what 
soil has nurtured, what hardships have disciplined, s 
hardy a race—so patient and so impetuous, so revenge- 
ful and so forgiving, so proud and so humble,so obstinate 
and so docile, so witty and so simple a people.’ 

‘« Those who then laughed at my vagaries have all gone 
down to the dust. The world was before me and all 
mankind, my brethren. ‘I have made you desolate, | 
want you for other purposes. Go work in my vineyard,’ 
was the word. I conferred not with flesh and blood. 
No pope or priest, no minister or prelate, augmented 
my purse, to enable me to spy out the nakedness of the 
land. I came ‘a warfare at my own charges.” | 
came to gather no legends of fairies or banshees, to pull 
down no monarchies, or set up any democracies; but I 
came to glean after the reapers, to gather up the frag- 
ments, to see the poor peasant by wayside and in bog, 
in the field, and by his peat fire, and to read to him the 
story of Calvary. I came to linger with the women a 
the foot of the cross, and go with them early to the sepal- 
chre. Ihave done so; and should the fastidious reader 
say that this condescending to men of low estate, thi 
eating with publicans and sinners—above all, this lodging 
in a manger, is quite in bad odour if not in bad taste, be 
must be told it was because there was no ‘room for me 
in the inn,’ or because my pained feet could go no far- 
ther. 

““T had counted the cost. I knew there were professed 
Christians in the nineteenth century, who would be for- 
getful to entertain strangers, and would ack, ‘ where 
hast thou left those few sheep in the wilderness? 
knew there were ‘doorkeepers in the house of Ge i 
who would say, ‘Sit thou here under my 1ootst Ar 
the ‘gold ring and goodly apparel’ were wanting; 

I knew that she, whose delicate foot never ¢ et 
threshold of the poor, would scruple the propriety B 
the reputation of her who does it. I have not *é 
my pen in gall’ towards any of those; I have oe 
no names where they could be readily avoided, and 

in most cases, where gratitude required me to do 80. y 

‘*T ask no reward—I ask no sympathy. This sowing 


* By A. Nicholson, of New York, London: Charies 
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side of all waters has been abundantly paid by the | laugh, and the unfortunate wights were turned into the 
ged save ye kindly,’ and the ‘ Fear not, I am with | yard, in spite of all mediation on my part, as being tho 

’ ; ' aggressor. But the loud laugh and buoyant leap of 
Me Reader, I would not bean egotist—I would not boast ; | these boys testified that the loss of a dinner eould not 
set I would speak of that Almighty arm that sustained | bring sadness into the hearts of these merry Irish lads. 

wben, on a penny s worth of bread, I have walked | + Phe most admirable arrangement was shown in the 

mountain and bog for twenty and twenty-three miles, | beds, which were made of straw, add emptied every 
pesting Upon 4 wall, by the side of alake, or upon my | month, and clean straw substituted. The straw taken 
reading a chapter in the sweet W ord of Lite to | out is cut up, and flung into a large pit. The suds from 
listening labourer; and when at nizht-fall, in some | the laundry are then ‘conveyed to it bya channel, and 
bamble lodging-house, my potato and salt nianaphan-e 79 MY | it is thus converted into a rich manure. The yearly pro- 

bathed, thea could I sing of mercy ; then coul:l J say, | fit from this plan is from £130 to £140: this is a ‘ovdas 
etat lack I yet ? I never had one fear by night or by | economy, besides the advantage of cleanliness to the in- 
gy, nor ever east a longing, lingering look behind, to mates. ‘This manure is sold for the benefit of the insti- 
Pad once-loved home across the ocean. tution, and a multitude of swine are fattened upon tho 
We should perhaps explain that Miss Nicholson acted otlals of the food, and are sold for the same purpose. 
'wice a-week soup is given, and stirabout and butter- 
milk in the morning; the aged and the invalids have 
bread and tea when required.”’ 


pet only as a traveller determined to see and record what 
de saw, but alsoasa missionary ; and it may be right to 
ha a s} -4 } lests +; erry "ff 

+ that nowhere met she with molestation on account ; a ay 
sy, + If Miss Nicholson had visited the north of Ireland 


, monies aithone hay “sthe > f > “ryy leated 
er principles, although they were often promulgate< ‘ > : : 
of her | ps I ° she would have found the Linen Hall of Belfast a 


» the most forbidiing places and circumstances. Pe , . J, , , ; 
at et igh 3 +f : different kind of place altogether from that of Dub- 
+ There is little in her book to criticise, but much to | 


terest. We have noright to quarrel with style when | 
no pretensions to fine writing are made; and no means | 
ofdealing with an authoress who only relates facts not as 
they may always and absolutely be seen, but as she found | 
tem. With her passage to Liverpool and thence to 
Dublin we meddle not ; but we join her at the head of 
Capel Strect, in Bolton Street, Dublin, near by the Linen 
Hall. 


“ Friday.— Visited the annual exhibition of the arts, “9 , : , 
and saw sion specimens of taste beyond what I had anti- | Miss Nicholson did not find the cabins of the Irish poor 
cipated. The bog oak of Ireland (which is found buried | distinguished by that universal filth which has been most 
m the earth), when polished and made into many articles untruly ascribed tothem. We have also penetrated into 
d taste, is a beautiful specimen, not only of the skill of | the poorest homes of Ireland, and often seen a print of 
themechanic, but of the richness of this neglected island in | ; ioe ‘ 
its bowels as well as upon its surface. Here were chairs, | 0€ or two saints, a daub resembling Father Mathew, 


aod tables, small fancy articles, of the mostexquisite beauty, anda repeal card, in clean neat cottages, put down in 


vhich were made from this wood. Among its highest orna- | the returns of the population commissioners as hovels. 


ments was a standing ‘Father Mathew administering the | a : : Alt iI bi ¢ 
pledge to a peasant,’ both as large as life; the peasant | I went into cabins of filth, and I went into cabins o 


kneeling. The complacent look of the kind apostle of the greatest cleanliness, whose white-washed walls, and 
nicely-scoured stools, said that ‘ She that looketh well to 


temperance is a happy illustration of the ‘ peace and good- | 
i ’ whi . »3 of her household lives here.’ Allages saluted me 
vil to men’ which mark the footsteps of this unassuming | *!¢ Ways of her househo oe Ae nig, yAc rope: 
° | as the American stranger, and said one, ‘ Ye’r a won- 


man, wherever they can be traced. aw 
y derful body ; and did you comealone? Oh! America is a 


“Saturday.—Was introduced into the Linen Hall; > . : 
bere is asad momento of Ireland’s blighted prospects of beautiful country, and if I was there I would get the mate. 
~ Seeing a repeal button in the coat of a man standing by 


her once proud manufacture of this useful article. The | ™ opes . . ay 
desolated hall, with its appeudages, which once included his car, I inquired, ‘ Do you find employment, sir? | 
oy ‘¢* But little, ma’am; I suffer much, and get little. 


two acres of ground, now and then in some dusty room, __, ; ; 
shows a sack or two of linen, and in some dark hall, a | O'Connell has worked hard for us, and is now in jail. 
few piles of linsey woolsey. Here was the son of an old I’m waitin’ here for a job ; and the thief of a fellow wont 
uheritor of some of these rooms, when, in its glory, its | get on to my car, with my repeal button iD sight. But 
' : I will wear it. Oh! the country’s dyin’ ; it’s starvin’ ; 


coffee-room was thronged wit f busine Ww 

: as ged with men 0 usiness, no a Pie : 
Nair a! ° ° 4 | c ) >] ; o 4 

standing almost alone in its midst, selling linen, to tell | 1¢5 kilt. And ¢ Connell wont let us fight, and I spose 


the inquirer what it once was. that’s the best way. 
“My 7g ee was to the Poor oe" for ; a Perhaps we can do no better than continue these 
much of their well-managed laws, from all but} | 4 ; 
gars, who gave them no share in their affections. The | chetmes om the sress. 
ouse coutained one thousand seven hundred persons, of | ‘* A cleanly woman, knitting upon a wall, told me she 
al ages, and all who were able were at work, or in| was English; had been in Dublin a year; her health 
l. The rooms were well ventilated, and the floors was poor, and she had come out for an airing. ‘ But 
daily washed. The aged appeared as comfortable as care | oh! these miserable beggars. They think they shall get 
and attention could make them. One old lady was ! free ; but England is so grabbing they never will; and, 
pointed out to us who was a hundred and six years old; besides, there is an ancient propheey that England is to 
the could read without glasses, and had the use of all her fight and conquer the whole world, and give them all the 
Geulties. The dinner hour was near; three pounds and | gospel.’ 


lin. The rise of Belfast has taken that particular 
trade from Dublin where, in point of fact, the linen 
manufacturers of the north were wont to travel for the 
purpose of selling their wares. In all quarters of Ircland 
she would have found the workhouses equally clean ; and 


| as she uses neither tea nor tobacco, she would have had 
no sympathy with the complaints of the paupers who, de- 
barred from these comforts and luxuries, were wont grie- 
vously to lament over days and nights departed. 





thalf of potatoes were poured from a net upon the table ‘* « Where did you find this prophecy ?’ 
for each individual , fingers supplied the place of knives ‘¢* They say it’s in the Bible.’ 
and forks; and the dexterity of a company of urchins, in ‘¢* To what church do you belong ?” 


Gvesting the potato of its coat, and dabbing it into the ‘*«To the Protestant.’ 

alt upon the table, caused me imprudently to say, ‘1 ‘** You should read the Bible for yourself, and see if 
wu happy, my lads, to see you so pleasantly employed.’ | you can find such a prophecy.’ 

Silence’ was written upon the walls, but this unlucky ‘* «I've a prayer-book.’ 


tmark of mine changed the suppressed titter into a| ‘Leaving this learned theologian, 1 found a woman 
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"Ide, from which she had sold but three-halfpence- 


grthing’ 8s worth since the preeeding morning. 
***T have three children to feed,’ said she, ‘and God 
knows how I can do it; when they were babies around 


my feet I could feed ’em, and put decent clothes on their 


bodies ; but now I can get no work.’ 

‘* For a halfpenny she poured twice the value into my 
bag, which I refused ; when, with the tear in her eye, 
she said, ‘ You would give more if you had it, and you 


speak a kind word to the poor; and what’s a handful of 


gooseberries ?’ Turning to the old men who were break- 
ing stones, I said to them, ‘ You are aged, and how 
much do you have for this labour ? 

‘« * Sixpence-halfpenny a-day, ma'am.’ 

‘* «7s that all? 

‘** Ah! that is Letter than idleness,’ said the younger, 
‘and iny wile gets a job now and then, which helps us a 
little.’ ’’ 


After Dublin, Miss Nicholson visited Tullamore, and, 


as usual, examined the prison-house, and the poor-house, | 


which were in good order. 


“In the afternoon I visited the jail, a building, with its 
appendages, including an acre anda half of land. It con- 
tained eighty-one prisoners; seventeen had been that 
morning sent to Dublin for transportation. They were all 
at work ; some cracking stones, some making shoes, and 
others tailoring or weaving. Their food is one pound of 
stirabout and milk in the morning, and four pounds of 
potatees for dinner. There are two hospitals, one for 
males, and the oth rforfemales. The drop where crimi- 
nals are executed is in front ; four had suffered upon it 
within the last two years. 

‘From the prison I went to the poor-house, which was 
conducted on the same principle as that of Dublin; but 
the funds were so low that but three hundred could be 
accommodated, aud multitudes of the poor were suiler:ng 
upon the strects. A flourishing school was in operaticn, 
the specimens of writing doing honour to the teachers. 
‘The children are fed three times a day ; they get a noggin 
of milk at each meal, with porridge in the morning, po- 
tatoes at noon, and bread at niglit.’’ 

The cabins may be poor but the prisons are always 
comfortable. It becomes quite a treat for a peasant to 
get into jail. But in the neighbourhod of Tullamore the 
Jady found considerable comfort. 

The American pilgrim next visited the county Wick- 


low, and we venture to say that a scene more fair she 


would not meet from the mouth of the Mississipi to that | 


of the Columbia. Years may pass ere we see again the 
Wicklow mountains and all their wild scenery, even in 


these days of steam and railways, but we may not forget 


the rose-bound cottages and the prim neat villages, with | 


all the rich profusion of verdure round and round them, 
that should bespeak a happy land. 
Miss Nicholson's experience was similar. She found 


comfort in many Wicklow homes. Sure we are that she 


also found warm hearts to share it with ‘‘the stranger.’’ 


‘* Following his guidance, I found myself at the gate. 
An open lane showed the placid sea, and the far-famed 
mountains of Wicklow. About the door were roses, a 
shrubbery, and lilies of the most beautiful kind. I entered, 
so fatigued with the day’s excursion, that I cared but 
little whether smiles or frowns received me. A daughter 
met me in the hall, and presenting her the letter from a 
long absent brother, she invited me in. The mother was 
called, and though she gave me no Irish ‘ thousand wel- 
comes,’ yet when she saw the letter from her son, and 
heard the sad tale of my coach ride, the loss of my carpet 


tting upon a stone, with a basket of gooseberries by her 
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lodgers, and two ladies on a visit. The Vexations 
day and the embarrassments of a stranger wore f 
in the courtesy and flow of kindness manifesteg . ant Ye 
as if seated at the dinner-table of an intelligent N lig, 
land family, where familiar friends had assembled is 
dinner, the mother invited me to the garden, gis: 
‘We have made our arrangements for you to 
week with us, and if we did not wish it we shoulghon® 
it; so this point is at once settled, and we wij} dete 
what we can of our country and people.’ Tie kinds 
of this offer was greatly heightened, when J : 
that the young gentleman who lodged with them 
offered his room for my accommodation, and that Any 
to share the bed of the son of the mistress. a 
‘*Reader, do you love domestic life, where 
| order, and comfort reside? Tien come to the garden 
| Ireland, the county of Wicklow, and I wil] introduce ty 
_to a family where all these rare qualifications mer, 
| found. This widow had been the mother of eleven ej 
| dren; one had been drowned, and his monumeny wd 
' that of his father, was near the dwelling. ‘ 





A son w; 
living in. New York, and two in Ireland, four dealin 
were at home ; the youngest had made a choice for her. 
self, and was well settled near the family, in one of th 
tidy cottages that adorn the parish, where Lord Wickloy 
has lavisiied his good taste so profusely. Industry and eg. 
nomy were happily blended in this family; the daughters, 
unlike many in Ireland, with smaller incomes than ther 
were not unacquainted with all that appertained to the 
good management of a hoase. ‘Their plentiful board ws 
spread with wholesoine food of their own preparing ; and 
every apartment of the house testified to their handy. 
| work. ihe morning and evening prayer ascended freq 
the altar here ; and-though not in accordance with my 
own habits of extemporancous prayer, yet never did J as. 
semble for the family devotion, but I felt on retiring tha 
my heart had been warmed, and my resolutions strength- 
ened in serving my God. It may with propriety be 
averred, that when the morning and evening prayer are 
offered in a family cirele, that family is generally the abode 
of peace and good order. 

‘‘Give me the sweet abode, however humble, wher 
every child is taught to speak the name of God withr. 
verence ; where, mora and eve, the lowly kneo is bent 
around the hallowed shrine of prayer and praise. 
| ‘Phe following morning the mother walked with me 
| to Arklow ; and there, to my great joy, was my carpet 
| bag, left by the coachman on his return. I found thas 

my aged companion had not lived in vain; for beside 
_ having, a‘ter her husband’s death, paid some hundreds of 
' pounds of debts that were in arrears, she reared elevea 
children in habits of industry, educated them for good 
society, and gave them all tolerable portions. She basa 
_tind stored with interesting anecdote of the history of 
her country, especially that part belonging to the days of 
ninety-eight. The poetry with which all the narratives 
of the Irish peasantry are mingled, makes an observieg 





| listener willing to give them Ossian for their couutrywas, 

for they spontaneously breathe out many of his sentenees, 
, ° ° . ” 

without ever having known his book or his name. 


There is a little more of the better class of Irish lifeia 
low places. 


‘* When we left the tower, we visited the fishermen't 
settlement on the sea-shore. This consists of 
three hutdr:d huts of a squalid appearance outside; 
on entering one of them we were happily diss 
for we had a cordial welcome to a neatly white-washed 
room: the cupboards in the kitchen and little parlour 
were neatly arranged, and the bed neatly 
This is quite common, even where the pig 
on a pile of straw in the corner.” 


And we quote an angry mother’s account of her child, 
because it shows, under an over-current of wrath, 3 
stratum of decent habits. 


| 


has a bed 





bag, and my walk through quagmire and ditch to her 
house, she invited me in to a well-furnished table, with 
every appendage of neatness and order. ‘The party con- 
sisted of the mother, the eldest son, four daughters, a 
little niece, a young lady and her brother, who were 





‘« We entreated that she would allow us to speak 
the child, and finally succeeded, the mother meaniw ti 
taking an infant in her lap of eight weeks old, ant 


| a spontaneous history of her family, interlarding 

























































































«Jeg that would do honour to the most cultivated 
praciples ‘| have eleven children, ladies; six younger 
eae scrawl that has so provoked me, and she has not 
io orth for me to-day. She has been on the 
om? ce six o’clock. Laziness! laziness! ladies ! 
greet % she be bate? And when I got her in, and 
ao a slap, she gave rae impudence, and went into 
, and fastened the door on me; and she would 
ask my forgiv’ness, ladies; and she would not ask 
‘on. I wish I could bate her, and not get into 

‘ You must tell her priest,’ said one of the 


. ’ 





+P, ladies. ‘And that I will; he'll hear of this.’ 
‘Bat she’s been petted at school, and it won’t do to pet 
. | efore she will be idle and filthy, Pil | 
scrawls ; ant before s i e thy, 
Prenty, ijher. She'd better be dead than lazy and dirty. 
nlen of sent 00 Dublin and got a piece of calico, and made them 
Ice Yom 3 dacent. I saved a piece to mend ’em with, and you 
Nay be here’s a rent in this child’s arm (holding up the arm 
=e. is little girl), and that lazy girl won’t put on the piece ; 
t, with sod she an sew well. I can’t have my children ragged. 
On Way Tean’t have "em dirty ; it’s a sin, ladies. Their father 
ightery “goor man, till dark night, to keep their clothes 
or her. scent and keep ’em in school.’ Here a shrivelled old 
Of the el entered, saying, ‘ And what’s all this? This 
icklow girlis as fine a slip as you'll find in all Wicklow—a fine 
d een gholar.’ ‘ You see, ladies,’ remarked the mother, 
cs ‘how she’s petted; that’s the trouble. They must be 
’ 999 
to the Wie. 
“d was Although next to Antrim, Down, and the eastern and 
> and serthern counties, as-respects the people, and over them 
andy. g regards scenery of one description, Dublin county and 
“fren Wicklow may be considered the garden of Ireland, yet 
th my we cannot avoid quoting the impressions which the 
Ta gthoress says that she was induced to form of Wicklow 
; and its people. 
ngth. “My visit to the county of Wicklow being finished, I 
y be zm happy to say that both country and people exceeded 
clay my sanguine expectations. ‘The natural scenery, the 
abode cultivation, but, most of all, the peasantry, possess a 
kind of fascination which every unprejudiced traveller 
rhere must confess. Many of the peasantry are cleanly, intel- 
bre. gent, and industrious, and an inviting charm hangs 
bent about their cottages, which says to the stranger there is 
peace and comfort within; and when you enter, you fee! 
_—e you are welcome. The Irish greeting cannot be mis- 
ups understood ; and here the same kindness and the same 
“re order prevailed among Catholies as among Protestants. , 
~_ I called one Saturday evening at an humble cottage, 
ds of where the children, to the number of five, all took their | 
sar wats, unbidden, in a corner. Their neatness and good 
goed conduct caused me to look ahout more particularly, and 
apr there I saw the signs of a prudent wite and mother. 
4r ‘You see,’ said the young ladies, as we passed out, ‘ the 
: management of this poor woman; she is always clean, 
z always comfortable, and her children always tidy, though 
| por.” They had been kept to school; and, by the 
=, “retest economy, the family had never been obliged to 
on trouble their neighbours in sickness, ever having needful 
supplies for such exigencies, though possessing not a 
dee larthing but the daily labour of the father. They never 
fartake of tea, coffee, or ardent spirits, or meat, except 
a's % Christmas, 
“I must leave Wicklow with a grateful remembrance 
s tndeserved kindness, for the last words I heard were, 
od, My house shall be welcome to you, whenever you coine 
od way. 
ur Economy and cleanliness are not the virtues for which 
. @ England and Scotland the Irish peasants have credit ; 
ed we know that before this sad famine desolated 
the land there were many striking improvements 
d, mthese respects. We cannot easily reckon all the grie- 
5 Tous consequences of the late judgment. It has bruised the 
rt and spirit of the people in a way that will not be 
auily healed, although those improvements to which it 
” “iy ultimately lead will, we trust, compensate for this 
od “rowful break in the progress of Ireland. 
; scene is changed to Youghal, far in the south ; 


the short subjoined note affords not merely justice to 
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kind heartedness of the Irish peasantry, but also te the | 
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progress which education was making, and, we trust, 
makes still, amongst that people. 

‘* At last the town of Youghal, with her noble bridge, 
met the eye. The drawbridge was raised for the steamer 
to pass, and we saw the houses extended along the sea- 
shore, on the vicinity of a hill, commanding a noble pro- 
spect of the sea, The busy population in pursuit of gain 
by their bartering and bantering, told us that self here 
was no important item, though not a beggar put out her 
hand, invoking ‘the blessing of the Virgin’ for your 
penny. A ferry-boat put me safely on the other side, 
leaving me a three miles’ walk, partly upon the beach, 
| but mostly inland, and thus giving an opportunity of see- 
ing a peasantry who speak English only when compelled 
Making inquiry from cabin to cabin, not 
one bawled out, ‘ go along to such a place, and inquire ;’ 
but each one left her work, sometimes accompanied by 
two dogs and thrice the number of pigs, and led mea 
distance on the way, with a kind ‘ God bless ye,’ at part- 
ing. A troop of boys now came galloping at full speed, 
intent, one might suppose, on sport or mischief. But 
each had a book under his arm or in his hand, and I saw 
they were returning from school; and, saluting them kindly, 
they gathered around me, listened to the story of schools 
in America, aud earnestly asked such questions as to 
them seemed important. At our parting, each was 
emulous to direct me my way, lest at the ‘cross-road’ I 
should mistake, ‘Now, ma’am, don’t you take the left;” 
‘nor don’t you go straight on,’ said a second, ‘ but turn 
to the right,’ &e. And when, bkeso many young deer, 
they bounded away, I blessed God that the dawn of edu- 
cation was breaking upon Ireland, and that the genera- 
tion now rising shall feel its genial ray, and by her power 
have the independence to assert their country’s heaven- 
born rights.’’ 





by necessity. 


Whiat Miss Nicholson may mean by Heaven-born rights, 
and the independence of Ireland, we can scarcely see ; 
but we suppose that she became moculated with the re- 
peal doctrines, to which Americans are generally so at- 
tached when applied to others, and so averse when pro- 
posed in their own country, under the term nullification. 

With all Miss Nicholson’s good sense, she inherits 
the fault of her countrymen—continually reporting 
private conversations with private individuals ; so that 

one requires to weigh warily words that are spoken to 
a travelling American. Miss Nicholson had heard 
that ‘*‘ England was taking the liberty to break the 
| seals of letters going from Ireland to America, and 
to retain such as did not suit her views of matters 
| relative to the country.’’ Miss Nicholson had paid 
postage on a package of letters more than three 
tmionths without receiving an answer; and so the good, 
innocent damsel supposed that Sir James Graham must 
| have had his eye on her—have ‘* Graliamed,"’ and 
suppressed her correspondence. In the uncasiness 
| natural after this flight of the imagination she was advised 
| by some wag, probably, to apply to Sir Richard Mus- 
grave, a country gentleman, for information as to the pro 
bability of England opening and detaining Miss Nichol- 
son’s correspondence. She accordingly obtained a letter 
to Sir Richard Musgrave, although from whom, or with 
what contents, is not stated ; yet these elements must have 
| entered largely into the question of its value, and away 
/she went on an additional pilgrimage of eighteen 
} 











| 


miles to make the inquiry. She received a high charac- 

ter of Sir Richard Musgrave. One man told her that 

he was ‘‘ condescending in manner, peculiarly kind of 
| heart, a true friend of Ireland and O'Connell, and de- 
| lights in doing good to Catholics, though himself a Pro- 
| testant,’’ Another said, ‘* Sir Richard will sartainly con- 
sider your case. He isa good man, and his wife is a 
kind woman.’’ These observations, by-the-bye, should 
not be recorded in books, regarding persons of some 
standing in the world. It is an exhibition of bad taste, 
of which American writers should free their style. What 


| follows is worse. 
‘*The sea was dashing against the velly beach 
at the front of the dwelling; an air of comfort was 





shed around; and when the porter responded to 
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my knock, and had gone to present my card, I 
looked about the hall, and seeing no false appendages 
of greatness, and being soon invited into the parlour by 
the gentleman himself, I felt as much at case as when 
eating my potatoes in the cabin. I introduced myself, 
and the object of my errand, while he peered at me over 
his spectacles, and seemed to listen with attention. He 
read my letter of introduction, and returned it without 
note or comment. I stated the exigencies of my case, as 
a stranger in a strange land, and asked if he could give 
any information as to whether the English government 
had really taken the liberty to open and retain letters. 
He looked silently upon me, with a gaze which seemed to 
say, ‘I wish this insignificant woman could finish her 
story, and let me return to my lunch.’ ‘I may be keep- 
ing you from diuner, sir.’ ‘1 was taking lunch, madam ; 
my dinner hour is five.” ‘Do you know, sir, and will 
you tell ne, whether you think this report true or fa'se ?’ 
No answer: he took out his watch; I understood the 
signal, and rose to depart. ‘I can give you no advice 
on this subject.’ As I was going into the hall he said, 
‘Maybe you would take something to eat.’ ‘I am 
not hungry, sir,’ replied I. My heart rejected this coldly- 
roffered bread. Then did the cabin woman’s potato 
ook doubly valuable, and I blessed God that he had left 
some poor in the world, that every vestige of humanity 
and kind feeling might not be swept from the earth. The 
heart of a stranger was emphatically mine. I had travelled 
a distance of twenty miles for the privilege of being treated 
with the coldest indifference by a titled gentleman. 

** Yet Iwas not sorry. I at least learned something. 
This man was celebrated for his urbanity of manners and 
kindness of heart; the well-intentioned frienils who ad- 
vised me to apply to him were certain that he would solve 
my difficulties ; and I had gone more in complaisance to 
their good feelings, than from a favourable opinion 
of the undertaking on my part. I had visited Irejand 
to see the poor, to learn its manners and customs, 
and how they would treat American strangers in any 
and every condition. I was placed in peculiar 
circumstances, and a few kind words, if they would not 
have helped me out of my dilemma, would have cost him 
but little, and have been grateful to me. But not even 
a generous look could be gained, and I hoped my friends 
would see that this boasting of the benevolence of great 
men is often but boasting, and whoever follows them to 
get good, will generally find himself in pursuit of an 77niz 


Jatuns, which, perchance, may land him in a quagmire.’’ 





We doubt very much whether many gentlemen would 
have been more civil to a lady travelling on foot, without 
introduction probably of an unexceptionable character ; 
and travelling alone. Miss Nicholson may prefer Ameri- 
can manners; but, of course, when in [reland, she should 
judge actions of this kind by an Irish standard, and re- 
member that she went to Sir Richard Musgrave on the 
most absurd errand. 

At Birr she met with a rich gentleman of her own 
eccentric caste, but gentlemen of his character are rari- 
ties in Ireland. 


‘* T set off in the heavy rain to find the house or castle of 
a rich man, who was considered a great eccentric. He 
was owner of three domains, but had divested them of all 
their frippery, had put on a frieze coat and brogues, and 
literally condescended to men of low estate in dress and 
equipage. He had taken many orphans into his house, 
and provided them food and clothing. When I reached 
his dwelling, my clothes were profusely drenched. Mr. 
S was not at home. I asked the housekeeper if | 
might step in till the rain should abate, and dry my 
clothes. She allowed me to do so; and I followed her 
through a long gangway of desolated balls, to a kitchen, 
and found a company about to dine in the same way, and 
on the same materials, as the cabin people do. The rain 
continued ; and an invitation to stop over night was not 
needed a second time. A fire was made in a parlour, 
where no carpets or supernurmeraries met the eye. Tea, 
bread, and butter were offered, and the housekeeper made 
everything pleasant. She had embraced the principles of 
her master, who had taken her when but two years old, 
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for England. He had been a father, indeeg 
and — of the house was entrusted to her the wig 
‘* When I was comfortably prepared in my lodcing-tome 
with a fire and clean bed, and contrasted it with 
ceding night, in what extremes do I find myrelf 
cabin to castle, tossed like a ‘rolling thing before 5 
wind,’ yet never destroyed. I slept in peace, adda 
God that in Ireland one rich godly man eoul be 
who called all mankind his brethren. foun, 
‘In the morning, I took my breakfast, was kindly 
vited to come when Mr. S sheuld be at » 
went out, and called at the lodge-house, where wat 
godly woman, poor in this world, but rich in faith : 
pleasant hour was passed with her, for, with such, . 
are to be learned which the rich cannot teach. The rai 
had deluged the country the preceding night ; ang 
a poor cabin was swept away, with the miserable fapni 
and the affrighted inmates had fled, with their Children jg 
their arms, naked as they were, from their beds of stray 
‘* The lawn containing the telescope of Lord Romp 
was open, and passing the gate, the old lady who preside 
in the lodge asked me to go through the grounds, whey 
were free to all. Much did | regret that clouds obseare 
the sky the whole time I was in Birr, so that nog ote 
gaze could I have through that magnificent instrameg 
The pipe is fifty-two feet in length, and six and a-halfi, 
diameter. The Earl is mentioned as a man of 
philanthropy, and much beloved by the gentry and tig 
poor.” 


Miss Nicholson treats the late Mr. O’Connrll’s hous. 
keeper much after the way in which she dealt with S 
Richard Musgrave. We cannot suppose that Mr. Maurice 
O’Connell was to go in search of every adventuross 
damsel who travelled from New York to see Darrynane ; 
and the housekeeper would probably set down the auther. 
ess as ‘‘a forward, impudent hussy.” Such is th 
difference of standard by which actions are judged ia 
different countries. 


‘* When I reached the summit of the mountain, and the 
sea with its wild shore, islands, and dashing waves, broke 
upon my view, I knew the abode of the wonderful man, 
O’ Connell, was near, and I paused to take a full vier 
of the wildness around. Here then did the keen, deep 
meaning, and nondescript eye of this never-tiring agitator 
seek out an abode; here were the principles, the agita- 
tions, of the ever-stirring mind nurtured and fed; andas 
here, wave after wave dashes against the rock, so has 
agitation after agitation dashed with impetuosity agains 





a woman must walk softly on political pavements. A 
circuitous well-made road winds down the mountain, and 
you see not the indescribable mansion that is embosomed 
in rock and tree, till within a few paces of the spot. Here 
no walls or surly porter, demanding a pass, hedge up the 
entrance ; but a path like that toa New England farm- 
house leads you on, and you may take your choice of 
entrance into the heterogeneous abode, by kitchen, chapel, 
or hall; choosing the latter, I rang the bell, an old maa 
answered, saying, ‘I am only a stranger, and will inquire 
if you can have admittance.’ A waiter came next, 
ush-red me into the parlour, saying, all were from home, 
but Maurice O'Connell and the house-keeper. * 
countenance of the latter was to me better fitted to drive 
away the enemy than to invite the friend ; and theseq 
proved more than I dreaded, when I met her cold peae- 
rious look and manner. She showed me into the library, 
which presented a tolerable assortment of Ency 

Lives of Saints, Waverley Novels, Law Books, &e. 
drawing-room contained all that is needed for ornament of 
use. The portrait of O’ Connell, engraved to the 
taken while in the penitentiary, and one taken some ye 
before, are not the least objects of interest in the room. 
The portraits of his wife, daughters, ere nn 

and sons, form the most important ornamen 

Among the family group, are a brother and Te ee 
sister in the act of swinging, sitting in a rope aa litsle 
brother with a roguish smile, holding the rope, an 
dog looking on, enjoying the sport. It is er 
touch of nature, in portrait painting, I ever 





begging her from a widowed mother, who was embarking 


chapel, not finished, is attached to one end of the howe 


the Gibraltar of England, as yet impregnable. But bush! 
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jtsblet giving its history and the namo of the i 
« being i” readiness, as a fixture for future ages. well- 
4 was walking about, ready at any notice to per- | 
i Pe religious duty, within the pale of his conscience, | 
ribo good of the family. : 
‘The walks, the beach, and the foaming sea—the 
upon an eminence—the all-manner of shaped angles 
= added and superadded to the main body of 
ae the place where it stands, and the person who 
ae it—all taken into consideration, make it a house 
wf uite different from all others. I lingered, and 
and left it as [ found it, and can no more describe | 

than before I saw it. 
#A lunch was before me at my return into the house : 
jong table was in the dining-room, around which are 
gated, when O'Connell is at home, a goodly number of 
~ ehildren ; and sometimes thirty-six grandchildren have 
seated together there, with priest and guests, par- 
of the bounties of this hospitable board. 
“While enjoying my bread and cheese, the threatening 
deeds began to drop rain: it was now twenty minutes | 
four. Ihad a wild mountainous walk of five miles 
before me, aud the wind was howling tremendously among 
the bleak mountains. [ said to the housekeeper, ‘| 
grad the walk, my feet are blistered, and should the 
gorm increase upon the mountain, as there is no place 
wldge, what shall Ido?” ‘It will be bad for you,’ | 
gas the reply of this fixture in female form, as she showed | 
geout of the house. I said, ‘ Should you ever visit New | 
fork, I will do as much for you, if you will call on me.’ 
Vy fate Was now fixed ; I was cut and the door was shut, | 
si never did the bolting of the prison gate of a con- 
deaued culprit grate more harshly upon the ear, as the | 
tuakey ‘shut him in,’ than did the elosing of this door 
gf the ‘Agitator,’ when its last echo died on my ear. | 





I: wasthen the ‘ Repeal’ of this union of wind and rain 
vas the pitiful ery of my hearc. The rain and wind were 
inmy ace, and the wild mounta‘n before me. When I 
eovld face the storm no longer, 1 turned my back, and | 
eearoured to walk in that way. A poor woman and | 
ber basket were sheltered under the wall, and she cried | 
gt, ‘And why, ma’am, are ye out in this stawrm? and 
sare why didn’t ye lodge at Darrynane?’ ‘ Because they 
di not ask me,’ I replied. ‘And sure they wouldn't 
fim a stranger out on the wild mountains in such a 
saermas this?’ ‘ And sure they did,’ was all I could | 
uy.” 

Poor Mrs. Nangle at Achil fares still worse, for she is | 


PULITICAL 

THe GENERAL ELECTION has come and gone 
vithout leaving the world wiser by its advent. 
We find, indeed, an array run up of Protec- 
tinists, Peelites, and Liberals, which gives the 


latter a slight majority ; but what is meant by | 


these party designations we know not, unless to 
ea“ Peclite” implies the non-existence of intel- 
ketnal faculties sufficient to guide a man in 
brning an opinion regarding the expediency of 
ay case: to be a Protectionist at present is to 
fand in the position of the lock that was put on 
the stable door after the steed was stolen ; and 
to be a Liberal is to support Lord John Russell’s 
vavinet. In the latter and the larger classifica- 
Hon, on that presumption we have an enormous 
» OF we may say, perhaps, a conglomeration 
small fictions put forward to prop the Govern- 
ment until Parliament assemble. Any person 
AY perceive that the Irish Repealers cannot be 
*unted amongst the Government votes. These 
fatlemen denominate this Ministry the “ Star- 
‘eon Government,” without, we must add, in 
Wict justice, any sound reason for the reproach- 
aterm. The exertions made for Ireland since 
harvest of 1846 should have prevented the 
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, Catholic, and supported by the Home Mission. 
| its infaney, its funds low, and the children supplied 
| themselves with what books they had, which were few 


| tions of a Latin Grammar. 
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abused very roundly, although the mission is spoken of 
in terms of the highest — Mrs. Nangle, We verily 
believe, supposed Miss Nicholson to be a very improper 
kind of person, when she found her wandering alone 
through a strange land ; and, in the position occupied by 
herself and her husband, may not have been anxious for 
intimate communications with the strange American fe- 
mate from Molly Vesey’s lodging-house, even fortified as 
she was by letters from respectable persons in America, of 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Nangle could know little. 

Of another mission belonging to the Presbyterian 
Ghureh, and of Mr. Crotty, a converted priest, she thus 
speaks :-— 


‘* Met an intelligent police-officer and his sister ; and 
in the morning visited the school, taught by a Roman 
It is in 


and defaced. Isat in the school-room till eleven, wait- 
ing for the scholars to assemble ; and, with much urging, 
succeeded in hearing two girls attempt to read. The 
teacher is a learned man ; but the appearance of his per- 
son told that a schoolinaster’s salary in Ireland is a poor 
inducement to plod through the declensions and conjuga- 
The whole together was not 
Tne Testament is kept in school, and the 
teacher observed, ‘ It 1s read by all who wish to read it, 
and the others omit it.’ 

‘* Mr. Crotty, the Presbyterian clerzymin, who em- 
p'oys the teacher, says he ean do no better in the present 
state of things. Poverty sits brooding on everything 
here. A Church of England curate, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, and Romish priest, divide the town among 
them, leaving a seanty pittance to each of the labourers. 
Mr. Crotty was once a Romish priest, and is now a tho- 
rough adherent to those principles he once dented. He 
certainly has done honour to the change h» has made, if 


| the voice of his neighbours weigh anything; for the 


Catholics all spoke kindly of him as a peace-maker, 
wishing to do good to all, and ‘ given to hospitality.” ”” 


We have derived much pleasure from Miss Nicholson's 
Many of her statements we personally know to 
be true. Others that seem severe are to be ascribed to 
her habits of thought ; but her work is worth a cart-load 
of such absurd books as Kohl's, which brimfull of blan- 


_ ders, was nevertheless much praised, and widely circu- 


lated. 


REGISTER. 
application of this language to any party in 
Britain. And those who believe that they are 
struggling for a right may be assured that they 
injure greatly their own prospects by these 
diatribes. It is clear, however, that the Irish 
Repealers cannot all be counted with the Cabinet. 
It is difficult to tell their precise number. We 
can easily ascertain the proportion of five-pound 
notes paid into Conciliation Hall; but we do not 
_know that every note represents an earnest man. 
_Nominally, we believe the number to be thirty- 
_seven—really we apprehend the number of those 
whose principles would be in any respect trouble- 
some to the Government will not exceed twenty- 
five. There is a very small section of Irish mem- 
bers who style themselves Conservative Re- 
_pealers, for the sake of convenience. They stand 
with one foot on sea and one on land. They find 
this position convenient at an Irish hustings. 
_Anywhere else it would sink them between two 
Stools. There, it supports them in spite of their 
natural gravitation. They are like the heated 
_ Indian corn turned out of ship at Cork and else- 
_ where, to be sold to pay expenses. Any party, 
we presume, may have them for the freight ty 
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London. We have next the regular Liberals, 
who are few nominally, but will be generally sup- 
ported by the practical men amongst the Re- 
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burgh. It is quite possible, therefore 
may under-estimate the moral strength 
Irish members. The Meaghers, M‘Ta 
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pealers : and the Conservatives, who come up | Reynoldses, may restore the days when the 
always strong from the North of Ireland. The | of Curran, and Grattan, and Burke, cat faa st 3 
numbers classified in some of the Dublin papers | over parliamentary debates ; and they may jy: & ff 
are— to the work of legislation an invaluable stock gt tb 
Conservatives, - - 39 honesty and earnestness. In these respects Sy ys! 
Repealers, - - . 37. _may be doomed to experience a most agneaiil ssle 
Whigs, - - - 17 disappointment ; but in one alone can we usa! 
Precursors. - - 12 our present advices, suppose that Ireland has a 
The precursors are understood to be gentlemen really gained from the general election, has ged 
in the transition state towards repeal. Some of , brought members into connexion with their os. gia? 
them have, however, denied that they can be | stituencies on the question of the Tenant Richt ” 
said to “precourse” in this form, and we should not | They have practically learned the opinion of the al 
be surprised to find the classification more than | clectors; and we understand that a Majority of sr 
sanguine. As it stands, the minority of Irish | the Irish members have promised to support legis wate 
members consist of repealers, and repealers not lation of a just and efficient character oy thas = 
yet fully formed. Nominally, they would take | subject. pani 
49 from the liberal votes in Parliament ; but as! The Scottish elections left parties very nearly mas 
the unripened will likely enough go with the in the position occupied by them previous to the ot 
government on trying questions, we reduce the dissolution of Parliament, so far as any mag, sit 
restive Trish members to 37; and we may give looking merely to the returns and their elassig. ys 
the ministry the advantage to be procured from | cation, would suppose ; but there has been a great - 
a farther discount of 12, leaving 25 Irish votes on | chanze effected in some Scotch constitueneies, 3 
whom no liberal whipper-in could put the slight- | In Roxburghshire and the Haddington burghs, pe 
est reliance, but which will not be given against | Liberals have been substituted for Conservatives, 
the cabinet on any of those questions where its In several other burghs, independent men hate » 
existence can be in danger. We refer to these | been substituted for the recorders of votes. Edin. aa 
matters merely to show that no great reliance | burgh has undoubtedly made the principal rn 
should be placed on the bulletins of the London | change, and it requires explanation. No consti- : 
morning papers. The moral strength of the | tuency values more highly intellectual qualifiea- 3 
Trish members is not, we fear, improved by the | tions than that of Edinburgh. Literature is one is 
elections. At Waterford, Mr. Wyse and Sir II. | of its staple productions ; and all its other stapies, ” 
W. Barron have been defeated by Alderman , with the exception of “ Edinburgh ale,” are more . 
Meagher and Mr. Daniel O'Connell. The latter | or less intimately associated with, and dependent = 
gentleman’s talents are not yet developed ; and | on, literary pursuits. There can be no doubt s 
the Alderman would be a more formidable person, | that Mr. Macaulay, who writes “ Lays of Rome,” ‘ 
were it by any means possible to make him his | and brilliant papers, stands far higher in the ‘ae 
own son ; but as that transmigration cannot take | literary world than Mr. Charles Cowan, who } 
place, we do not expect any great effort to astonish | merely makes the paper on which they are ‘: 
the House from the senior member for Waterford. printed. The difference is all that exists be ts 
The election for Dundalk, a small borough on! tween the boy who blows the bellows and the z 
the northern border of Leinster, produced an | organist. Mr. Cowan makes no pretensions to * 
equally strange result with that for Waterford. | genius and literary talent. Mr. Macaulay needs - 
Mr. M‘Cullagh, a gentleman of considerable li- | to mzke none, because his claims are freely ad- 
terary reputation, connected with the government, | mitted. , db 
was defeated by Mr. M‘Tavish, who, “unknown The difference between their supporters is . 
to fame” or ‘ even to local influence,” seems to | equally remarkable. Mr. Macaulay's defeat has 4 
have stepped into the seat on the strength of one | been styled a piece of Free Church revenge ; bat ‘b 
principle. He was a Scoto-American, favourable | the leading lawyers in the Free Church were at ! 
to the repeal of the Union, and on that sole quali- ‘his back on the hustings. It has been called a ; 
fication, so far as we can learn, was elected. | Radical movement; but the literary Radicals ; 
There may have been in these, and in other con- | are set down on his committee, and amongst his : 
tests, influences operating on local feclings to pro- | supporters. It has been said that ‘‘the bray : 
duce results which parties at a distance cannot | of Exeter Hall followed him to Edinburgh ; ‘ 
comprehend, and which are nevertheless quite in- | and we are certain that this most unjast, , 
telligible to the voters themselves. Thus we find , uncourteous, and impolitie phrase lost to him 
the London papers deplore the ejection of Mr.| many votes; but a number of the leading 
Macavlay from Edinburgh, and will only be con- | friends of Exeter Hall forgave him, and voted 
soled by the election of Mr. M‘Gregor at Glasgow. | for his re-election. We have been told that 
Edinburgh is disgraced, and Glasgow is honour-| the Excise Reform Association carried Mr. 


ed, according to the London press; yet Mr. | 
M‘Gregor and his colleague were unquestionably | 
elected at Glasgow for those very reasons that 
induced the rejection of Mr. Macaulay at Edin- 


‘who, with the support of his party, 


but this body, how- 


Cowan into Parliament ; ae! 
ever zealous, cannot account for the majority. 


They also endeavoured to carry & Conser¥ a 
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one-half of Mr. Cowan's votes. Thenit may | the electors had already decided. The false 
+ that the successful member instituted a | grounds taken by Mr. Macaulay left the majority 
¥ and active canvass, continued over a | of his constituency without an altérnative, unless 
jod ; and thus ingratiated himself into | they were to become their representative's serfs. 
r opinion of the electors; but this is They were bound to refuse a renewal of his trust, 
she case, for he was later in the field than Mr. or be disgraced. They made the refusal ; and, 
* y, and we believe did not canvass a_ by the Liberal party press of England, they have 
yoter. To this point, therefore, on all been abused with such hearty earnestness that 
jay principles, the result of the election seems the btow must have told. Mr. Macaulay’s posi- 
gsplicable . but in our August number we tion may be stated, as we understand the matter, 
gsied that the Whig coterie were over-using their in a few words. He told the electors that a cer- 
uence, and would be mortified by the results of | tain question was of the utmost importance ; that 
gere than one election, if they persisted in their | he held regarding it specified views at present, on 
seqpetually intermeddling with, and dictating to, which he expected to be re-elected ; but that, on 
xituencies. In provincial towns, the same | this same question, he might adopt diam ttrically 
vedencY to choose for, and dictate to, the electors, | Opposite opinions, and would not, in that evenf, 
shich has long existed in Edinburgh, had been | promise to resign his seat, but would employ in 
swifested. Repeatedly during the recent elec- | the Legislature the trust committed to him by the 
sus it has appeared that Provost so-and-so, with | people of Edinburgh for the promotion of opinions 
wor two satellite Bailies, have been to London, | which, in the meantime, they and he alik» deemed 
syitnesses on a Railway Committee, and made, | prejudicial. His election, in such circumstances, 
yan additional piece of business, an arrange- | would have indicat da thorough absence of self- 
gatfor the borough. When a good bargain | respect in the Edinburgh constituency. If the 
wald be struck at home, there was no inducement | elected are to stand so stiffly on the dignity of 
»wek a purchaser in England. When that their o‘Tice, may not the electors be allowed to 
wald not be effected, the constituency were driven | place a proper value on their privilege, without 
Se black cattle to the London market. We by | exposure to all those taunts that have been in- 
yw means assert that the tendency to dictation is | discriminately and thoughtlessly hurled at the 
adasively Whiggish. Even parties who thought | Edinburgh constituency. The result of that 
they were acting patriotism, in their anxiety to | election was the practical enforeement of the 
sid the Whig snare, instead of calling a meet- | principle stated in our last number, the principle 
ng of electors to consider by whom they would be | that on all cognate questions a member of the 
npresented, actually wrote off to Manchester for | House of Commons should not claim, and cannot 
sman. And their Manchester correspondents— | be allowed, freedom of discretion. 
ie debris, we believe, of the triumphant and dis- | The Glasgow contest arose on similar grounds, 
wlred League—instead of replying that they would | One of the former members retired. The other 
wt aid in a hole-and-corner sale of a constitu- | entered the last Parliament asa voluntary, and 
acy, furnished the man in this, as they may have ‘vet voted for the Maynooth grant. The result 
mein other cases. In Edinburgh the electors | wa :, that two gentlemen, one of them the late 
nbelled against the dictation of a small, though | So ‘rotary of the Board of Trade, and the seeond 
“respectable,” Whig coterie. Th y selected one the Chief Mazistrate of the City, were elected, 
cthemselves, and left their “ natural leaders” to | because the majority of the constituency believed 
am the amount of their own inherent str noth. | them to be trustworthy, and were determined to 
They chose a representative whom they trusted, | avoid dictation from a small coterie of good 
wd rejected one whose brillianey was his chief | enough Reformers of all abuses exept the great 
teoommendation. Mr. Macaulay is a vietim to | abuse of doing in a back parlour what only should 


_ ’ 
” aT? 
a 


ae anti-pi: dge-giving mania. He stood out for | have been done in the City Hall. 
ue dignity of his calling. He would neither tell| This determination to be independent has more 
Se electors what he would think one, two, or | or less characterised most of the borough elections 
re years henee, nor promise to resign his seat | in Scotland. A feeling has arisen that Govern- 
“he thought differently then from the opinions | ment influence is unsparingly used in many cases 
wat he had now formed. The question was the | to promote or prevent the election of certain ean- 
fubable endowment of the Roman Catholic | didates. In other boroughs the working of smal] 
Mesthood in Ircland. At present Mr. Macaulay | cliques, who plotted, planned, and negotiated to 
Fas Opposed rather to that measure, Hereafter transfer the representation, as if it had been a 
Us fiews micht, as he confessed, be changed. He | bank management or a railway seerctaryship, na- 
aud not, therefore, pledge himself always to op- turally in their gift, has been accidentally ex- 
po this contemplated step. It might possibly posed. The influence of Government through the 
“hag nted to him in a shape that would alter | Whig coterie of Edinburgh, or of small local faec- 
yang convictions. The course in that case tions, whose vanity and even grosser purposes are 
ra C miele roan oie. intimated his willing- subserved by “making the member,” will always 
thould be ae as range sad nr : that topic | prevail until the electors deem their representa- 
} ged. He refused to make | tion of sufficient value to be provided for with one 
concession. He insisted on the dignity of | tithe of the care that they would exercise in se- 
"resentation, and the right of the representa- | lecting a light porter. 


te to deliberate and consider a topic on which We find, for instance, that in Glasgow there 
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are said to be eighteen thousand qualifications. 
Some of them may be held by females. In other 
instances different premises may be held by the 
same individual. It is, however, obvious that 
the constituency should number thirteen thou- 
sand to fifteen thousand persons ; the largest in 
Scotland, where there are no voters except on 
the qualification of the Reform Bill—no freemen, | 
and where, consequently, the electoral bodies are 
numerically smaller thanin England. The Glas- 
gow election was, however, decided by four thou- | 
sand votes. Four thousand individuals asked | 
enrolment as voters, but they were too late for | 
the last contest. Other six thousand value the | 
electoral privilege at less than half-a-crown ; | 
and will not even take it for nothing, which they | 
might do, since in Glasgow the shabby fashion | 
seems to prevail of allowing the candidates to pay | 
the expense of registering their supporters—a | 
small bribe, certainly, compared with the expen. 
diture in many English towna, but still a bribe of 
two shillings and sixpence. 

The English elections presented a few returns, 
calculated to overset altogether the calculations 
and equanimity of trading politicians. Ministerial 
newspapers declared that official personages would 
always be selected from the representatives of 
small boroughs, because Lambeth, the Tower 
Hamlets, and Nottingham, preferred private gen- 
tlemen to members of the Government. Mr. 
Hawes had represented Lambeth for several 
Parliaments. General Fox considered himself 
secure in the Tower Hamlets. Sir John Cam 
Hlobhouse confided in Nottingham as heritable 
property. All were disappointed. Lambeth 
preferred Mr. Pearson, The Tower Hamlets 
were quite decided for George Thompson. Not- 
tingham said Feargus O'Connor. The officials | 
were displaced by men who are not likely to be 
officials. The Government was beaten by the 
Desks fell beneath platforms; and | 
the popular constituencies are said to be incap- 
able of returning official men. The saying is 
adopted to excuse defeat. It is thought wiser to | 
ery that popular constituencies are fickle, and | 
will not tolerate official men for theirmembers than 
confess that these popular constituencies are anti- 
ministerial. That, however, is the fact of the | 
The Tower Hamlets would not object to 
George Thompson as under-secretary for the 
colonies in a government conducted on George 
Thompson’s principles. Lambeth and the Tower 
Hamlets are Radical and perhaps Voluntary, 
while the Government is neither Radical nor 
Voluntary. As to Nottingham, it may be diffi- 
eult to describe its sentiments; but whatever 
they may be, it seems determined to take its own 
way. 

It is always dangerous to predict the fate of 
new members. They are casting their fame, if 
they have any, into the erucible again, and it 
may be turned out in a dimmed and damaged 
state. It is particularly delicate at the present 
moment to say a single word that might dispa- 
rage this class; for they are strong in the 
House, Nearly one-half.of the Irish returns, and 
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nearly one-third of the Scotch, are new men. 
England the proportion is very great, hh 
therefore powerful, and must be Cautions] 
cised. At one time Mr. O'Connor was yo, 
larly pungent, but latterly his agitations ha 
taken the shape greatly of home colonisation, ra 
we really need a few men in the House of Che 
mons who will advocate the claims of men arains: 
sheep, deer, and muir-fowl, to a portion of this 
habitable earth in exchange for payment, Me 
Thompson is an eloquent popular speaker: tet 
so have been others who were never distinguished 
in the House of Commons when they got there 
He will have to fight a stiff battle with a preja. 
diced audience on some of his favourite topics 
struggle that needs nerve. Mr. Pearson is, we 
presume, a good man of business, necessarily gs. 
quainted with city corruption. ; 

These three new members are counted amon 
the Liberal supporters of the ministry by ap 
error, or rather by the want of a column, whieh 
applies to many other members. This deficiency 
is one cause of the difficulty which exists in gs. 
certaining the precise strength of partics; be. 
cause one can scarcely say how many members 
classed as Liberals may ultimately vote. 

The spontaneous election of Mr. Villiers for 
South Lancashire, and Mr. Cobden for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in the absence of the 
former gentleman from the hustings, and of the 
latter from the country, have told most emphati- 
cally the opinion of these great constituencies. 
Whether Mr. Villiers will abandon his old sav- 
porters of Wolverhampton, and Mr. Cobden pre- 
fer the West Riding to Stockport, are questions 
to be solved. In whatever way they decide two 
seats have to be filled. They will be eagerly 
sought by some of the gentlemen who are left 
out. It has been said that the blacksmiths of 
Wolverhampton intend to correct the error of the 
fashionables of Bath. But the character of the 
men who will occupy the blanks left by these 
double returns must depend greatly on the choice 
of seats that those gentlemen may make for whom 
constituencies contend in rivalry, like cities for 
the birthplace of Homer. 

There are two lines of policy open for the C» 
binet. One presents coalition with the Peel 
party, hinted at in the appointment of the Earl 
of Dalhousie, and a resolute stand on reforms 
accomplished, along with some sewerage acts. 
Another is the open, onward road which would 
secure for them the hearty aid of all the men 
who are at present classed as their supporters. 
We feel assured that they will adopt the crooked 
path : it is so much a matter of habit and repute 
with them. And yet it is a troublesome path— 
one of divided honours only and certainly 
double danger. Any advantage attainable bys 
union with the ruins of the late government woul 
be more than balanced by the consequent cold- 
ness of many of their professed friends. ‘ 
votes are often given by those who are m ; 
annoyed to find a fixed quantity of good ee 
age divided amongst too many recipients. y 
know arithmetic sufficiently to perceive 
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these chances are redaced in value fifty 
pects People feel a fall in the market of that 
‘goat 0 all their stock of patriotism. They 
ssanat de supposed to approve the policy by which 
has been caused. They easily invent faults. 
: are enlightened to enormities on the part 
gibeir old friends that never seemed more than 
1 transgressions until they were placed be- 
yath the microscopic influence ef disappointed 


- 


The Whigs should insist on a 
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4 coalition would therefore seem to be | 





pot advisable. 


sion and repudiate a coalition. 


They 


wgrrender without terms.” They must remem- 


v 


sr respecting gold and banking—but some | 


‘them share his principle on that question. 
fel, then, they should remember that he is | 
to one thing which they cannot promise 
the preservation of the Irish Church. He is 

to that as deeply as a statesman can be 
and to any policy ; but even here again we do 
him wrong, for has he not claimed that freedom 
discretion, and renewed his connexion with 
famworth on the condition which abrogates all 
eiges and dissolves all promises? So, then, we 
dink a coalition probable. Peel stands with 
dean hands. He is ready for any party or any 
wlicy. The Sir Dugald Dalgetty of politics he 
grikes hard, and will strike faithfully too—where 
ere is promotion to be obtained. 


Tae VOLUNTARY QUESTION has been placed in 
avery remarkable position during the election. 
Vountaryism everywhere has been shunned like 
ie plague-spot. Candidates whose opinions in 


i] 
| 
ver that Sir Robert Peel becomes daily more un- | 
| 
| 





ts favour were notorious avowed them in the | 
aildest form. Their Anti-State Churchism was | 
d the mildest and most deluted proportions. | 
They would not on any account hazard a vested | 
interest. With them the benefices of the present | 
mneration of holders were to be perfectly safe. | 
They had determined to displace no human being | 
fem honours and profits already secured. Even | 
dese mild opinions were only to be enforced when | 
‘convenient opportunity occurred. They were | 
gite willing to carry them into operation if that | 
mld be done without contentions They had | 
wt the slightest objection to the application of | 
deir own views, if the public, and especially | 
tut portion of the publie who oppose them, were 
qule agreeable. One section of the elected wore 
dir opinions more tightly respecting Ireland 
ai the Irish Charch. That part of the case 
ey considered to be quite clear. They would 
“endow the Roman Catholic priests, and they 
vald not maintain the existing establishment, 
teonvert its funds, as benefices became vacant, 
*eharitable and educational purposes. Such is | 
Ye Progress that Voluntaryism has made. The 
“named set of representatives are in the most | 
vnsistent position on this subject. They are | 
viling to practise Voluntaryism in the poorest 
4d amongst the poorest people, and continue the | 
aehes of the poor for the use and benefit of | 





rich in England and Scotland. Even Mr. | 
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Hume thought the existing establishments of 
England and Scotland might be preserved so 
long as they continued to be useful, and should 
only be removed when, like the Irish church, they 
became useless. We remember that the Scottish 
church was deemed and called a nuisance some 
ten years ago, Since that date it has sustained 
an Exodus of one-half of its numbers, and more 
than one-half of its strength; but, like many 
plethoric patients, it seems to have improved by 
‘* bleeding.” We cannot exactly comprehend 





'the grounds on which men stand at present in 
claim from their old foes the benefit of a | 


relation to this question, especially in Scotland ; 
but we see whether they are to be led by events. 
Can any sane person imagine that the great Irish 
Episcopal establishment and the small Lrish Pres- 


| byterian establishment will fall alone? Is it 


conceivable that the Voluntary principle can be 
long adopted in Ireland, and repudiated in Bri- 
tain, under the same government and by the 
same legislature? Yet let us not conceal facts. 
There has been much moral cowardice displayed 
in that respect already. Earnest endeavours 
have been made to wrap the future up in a double 
robe of mist—its natural and an artificial dark- 
ness. Those who talk of cutting down the Irish, 
and saving the English and Scottish establish- 
ments, either do not consider the tendency of 
measures, or wilfully mislead their hearers, The 
abolition of the Irish must lead to the removal of 
the English connexion between Church and 
State. We think that opinion may be taken and 
treated asa fact. There may be a few years be- 
tween the events—two or three—but they can- 
not be many. The Irish connexion of Church 
and State is, we think, in this danger. The 
leaders of all the political parties say, “ You 
should endow the priests.” The people reply, 
we shall not endow them. That we take to be 
pretty clearly the language of the election. 
Statesmen, we believe, agree in understanding the 
oracle’s response to have that meaning. But 
matters cannot continue in their present state. 
There is no inconsiderable party in the Senate 
favourable to the removal of the Irish establish- 
ment. They offer the alternative in the demand 
of justice to Lreland ; as an alternative it will be 
put—and we believe carried, yet it cannot be 
carried alone. The example of Lreland would be 
contagious. The recent debates on the new 
Bishopric bill were not calculated to strengthen 
the church. They exposed blemishes existing 
without any effort for their reform. The funds 
placed at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners had not been employed to enlarge 
the small livings of curates in the same propor- 
tion, that they have been expended in erecting 
palaces for bishops. This policy will not 
strengthen the church, when politicians, finding 


that the people will not permit one of their plans 


for pacifying Ireland to be adopted, propose 
another. And thus the Voluntary principle may 
be near its adoption at the moment when dis- 
carded in committee rooms, and disavowed at 
the hustings ; it seems to be an outcast from de- 
cent political society. 
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Iupenpinc Revoivtion IN THE DEKKAN.— | perty. How to account for this error of jg 
Every succeeding arrival from India confirms the we know not. A variety of reasons are ¢ 


view which we have taken of Dekkan affairs, and 
which was submitted to our readers in our August 
number. It is quite clear and evident that some 


extraordinary exertion must be made to change > 


the present system of management. Lord Har- 
dinge is not the man to leave such a blank be- 
hind him. He will not leave India without trac- 
ing a distinct line of policy towards the Nizam, 
in the same broad, comprehensive, liberal, but 
firm spirit which has characterised all his 
measures in that magnificent and most interesting 
portion of onr empire. And were it even possible 
that he should waive the subject, we feel con- 
vineed that his able successor, Lord Dalhousie, 
will spare no exertion to redeem the British name 
from the obloquy it now suffers by a series of mis- 
managements in central India, sufficiently known 
to all our readers. 

We have it on evidence, irresistible and notori- 
ous, that there is not on the face of the earth a 
better-inclined or more industrious population 
than that which inhabits the Dekkan—mild and 
kindly by nature, frugal in diet, and faithful to 
those that treat them with confidence. The sub- 
jects of the Nizam are not only most intelligent 
and industrious, but, as manufacturers, they are 
extremely ingenious, and, as agriculturists, enter- 
prising and persevering. This country of im- 
mense extent, and in almost every respect 
highly enriched by nature, by the fraud and vil- 
lany of its rulers, is rendered truly miserable! 
But the time is approaching for a very different 
state of things. We are not disposed too severely 
to censure the conduct of the British resident 
General Fraser—a man of the kindest feclings, 
and whose good intentions few will deny, however 
unfortunate his policy may be considered. 

The main evil has arisen from treaties with the 


Nizam government, by which permission was | 


granted to maintain a half-civilized and half-dis- 
ciplined army of thirty or forty thousand men, 
chiefly composed of unsettled aliens, Arabs, and 
tobillas, who never performed any real service 


to the state, but were kept to satisfy a vain show, | 


and overawe a people. Many of these soldiers, 
by plunder and other means of extortion, have 
acquired a large amount of property—while others 
(and these the majority) have received little or no 
pay for 18 or 20 months, and are consequently 
starving ; and among the latter are the “ Line 
Walla battallions’—ten or twelve thousand men, 
now in Hyderabad, 

In our opinion, the first mistake General Fra- 
ser fell into, was in an unealled-for interference, 
against the wishes of the Nizam, in obtaining for 
Soorajool Moolk the post of vuzeer, or prime min- 
ister ; for we were bound, by treaty, not to inter- 
fere in such matters—and the result has proved 
that Soorajool Moolk is in no respect superior to 
his predecessor, Raim Bukhsh, who has fallen 
into the power of the Arabs, and lost all his pro- 


but we wish not todealwith surmises, hy vith 
| facts. 
It was soon evident that Soorajool Moo}y 
undertaken more than he would perform, His 
undisciplined and lawless horde of ruffians be 
came loud and elamorous for their pay, and hs 
had no pay to give them, and not even the eg. 
couragement or pity of his sovereign, J. Was 
sorely pressed on all sides, and had no one to look 
to but General Fraser, who, we think, in an eri] 
hour gave way to his solicitations, and marebed 
his troops into Hyderabad ; of course yery much 
| to the annoyance of the Nizam. Jt was, at all 
events, a most unfortunate Movement ; for jt Was 
designed to overawe an army of starving soldiers. 
who, after all, were only asking for their des 
Ifis language to the minister should haye been, 
“Pay your army their arrears, and then if J ay 
serve you I will; but I will not abet your dig. 
honesty, or suffer the force under my command ty 
aid you in such a barefaced fraud as that whieh 
you are aiming at.’’ And, having once marehed 
into the city, and taken his stand by Sooféo 
Moolk, it must, indeed, have been lamentable 
to see him withdraw his force, amid the 
scoffs and insults of the *“* Line Walla battalions,” 
Time, and, we fear, hard fighting, may have to 
efface the misfortune of this movement. 

Thus matters stood early in the month of June, 
and we look with deep anxiety for further ae- 
counts. That something must be done speedily 
there can be no doubt. What that may bea 
short space of time must unfold. Hitherto we 
have rigidly adhered to our treaties with his High- 





| ness, while he has repeatedly broken faith with 


us. How long this one-sided fast-and-loose 


be seen. 
our Government and the Nizam the matter would 


connexion mav be suffered to continue remains to 


| be of trifling importance ; but when the welfare 


of millions is at stake, and the peace of India en- 
dangered, it becomes a serious question, whether, 
with these iniquities before our eyes, with the 
duties we are expected to perform, we should not 
oblige the Nizam to keep his house in better order, 
or de prive him of the power of ruling it. With such 





sense ee 


a country well managed there would soon be an 
overflowing treasurt, and we will venture to affirm 
that in three years all its state debts might be paid. 
The Arabs and Robillas should be settled with in 
a liberal spirit; and, to satisfy all demands as 
quickly as possible, it would surely not be un- 
reasonable to insist on his Highness opening the 
doors of a treasury hitherto uscless. The final 
location or settlement of these mercenaries will re- 
quire particular caution, in reference to the ate 
rity and peace of neighbouring provinces. Wo 
that the “ first sod” of a railway could be 

at such a period, and good wages induce then 
men to exchange their arms for picks and spades. 
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Were the question simply confined to 





